









A Decade of Service 
for MARSHALL FIELD and COMPANY 


Rae TeEoi bites Meco Mean 
ey SiC 
the Manufacturing Di- 
aTIC amma lel lima: 
and Company. 


New raw stock dye 
plant: another mill unit 
of Marshall Field and 
Company's Manufac- 


turing Division. 


TS new units have just been added by the Manufacturing Division of 


Marshall Field and Company, nationally prominent textile makers. Since 








1932, Robert and Company has been privileged to carry out a succession of 
expansion and modernization projects for this organization. Recently we 
were authorized to direct the latest unit additions, which will help speed 


production of essential war materials. 


The long experience of Robert and Company in every type of textile engi- 
neering work is at your service also: Regardless of your project’s size, we 
invite you to consult us whenever the need arises. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


tmeconmnrvonmetie 


Architects and 6éngineers 
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Thirty Years Ago 
Parts on Draper Looms 


Were Filed and eee 


As the Looms were being Built—in accordance with the Then 
Prevailing Practice in the Building of Nearly All Textile 
ae tolatlit-tay7 


Today 


Draper High Speed Looms Are 
Built from Standardized Castings 


That Are Finished to Fit Before Leaving the Machine Shop 
That is One Reason Why Your Weavers Can Run More 
Looms «+ Why Your Fixers Can Care for More Looms + Why 
the Looms Run Faster + Why they Weave More Cloth and 
Better Cloth 


You Can Bring Back the 
Weave Room Conditions of 30 Years Ago 


With its Less Efficient Looms by Using Repair Parts that are 
Not the Equal of Draper Standardized Parts 


We Are at War You Must Not Let Down 


Your Loom Efficiency 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia yet ter MAST eal tae Tris Tillice mace wt 





Sold Under the Trade Names 


Bowen Round Point Travelers Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 
Bowen Square Point Travelers Bowen Patented Bevel Edge Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 


Bowen Flat Oval and Round 
Wire Travelers 





8 Zs Si cerelopment 


MADE YARN HISTORY ! 


- 

P rnnaps no one development in the mechanism for spinning 
and twisting textile fibres has been of more far-reaching impor- 
tance than the production of the Bowen “U. S.” BEVEL EDGE 


Traveler. 


The Bevel Edge eliminates the sharp ANGULAR edge in former 
designs. With this Bevel Edge, you automatically get ideally 
smooth, even yarn. You get uniformity of tension never before 
attained! Yarn ends are not flattened. There are no split ends 
in throwing rayon and silk—no fly waste in spinning and twisting 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk, jute, asbestos and other fibres. 
Is it any wonder, then, that Bowen “U. S.” Bevel Edge Travelers 
have been enthusiastically adopted by mill men? This adoption 
has been the result, not of claims, but of comparative tests in a 
number of mills—tests that definitely demonstrated Bevel Edge 


superiority. 


The Bevel Edge is only one feature of “U. S.” Ring Travelers. 
Others are outlined on this page. If you desire, we will be glad 
to make a stroboscopic study of spinning operations in your mill 
with a view toward speeding your production, lowering your costs. 
Write OR WIRE—today. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, Rhode Island 


AMOS M. BOWEN, PRES. AND TREAS. 


Sales Representatives: 


NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN 


Cart W. Smith William P. Vaughan P. O. Box 792 Greenville, S. C. 
Herbert J. Smith Uliver B. Land P. 0. Box 158 Athens, Georgia 
both c/o U. S. Ring Traveler Co. Torrence L. Maynard P. 0. Box 456 Belmont, N. C. 
P. O. Box 1187, Providence, R. 1. William H. Rose P. 0. Box 792 Greenville, S. C. 


MID ATLANTIC: 
M. Lee Boltoen—P. O. Box 7234—Philadelphia, Pa. 


LL 
[he ra velers 
ye KEEP GOING... 


“TRAVELERS 
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THE -NE-BOW prevents yarn 
ends flying out, provides ample 
head-room for threading—pre- 
vents binding on ring. Note 
“bend inward” at top of horn. 


PERFECT BALANCE. Weight 
same on both sides. Straight 
part of shank is in center of 
gravity. Distributes lubricant 
and wears evenly. Will not 
pivot, twisting self and rayon. 


HEAT CONTROL means better 
metal—dominates ‘’U. S."’ pro- 
duction! We have changed over 
gas-fired carburizing ovens, in- 
creasing inherent accuracy of 
control. Carburizing and temper- 
ing ovens are electrically con- 
trolled through pyrometers—for 
better performance, 
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In the last war the knit goods industry had 
some special problems of its own which it met 
and overcame. In the present war it not only 
has its own special problems, but the difficult 
situation confronting all users of machinery not 
directly needed in war work. 

In the last war the lack of imported knitting 
needles was a big problem which required some 
time for the American knitting machine makers 
to overcome. The inability to import full- 
fashioned hosiery machinery was another. 

The great bulk of full-fashioned machinery 
had come from Germany. Thun & Janssen, now 
the Textile Machine Works, and originally 
builders of braiding machinery, had begun 
building the Reading full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines several years before the war and were 
finding a good market for that fine American 
machine. When the war came, they expanded 
their production rapidly to take care of the 
demand and made the knit goods industry in- 
dependent of Germany for full-fashioned ma- 
chinery during and after the war. Now this 
vreat Reading plant is 100°, on ordnance pro- 
cuction and is flying the United States Navy “E” 
pennant for outstanding performance. 

| was talking the other day to my old partner, 
Frank L. Nagle, about full-fashioned machinery 
and he recalled what | never knew or had for- 
votten; that way back in the late 70’s or early 
80's the Joseph Higginbotham Machine Com- 
pany built a full-fashioned hosiery machine. It 
Was a very expensive and complicated apparatus 
and very few were made and sold. It was 
cheaper to import full-fashioned hosiery at that 
time than to make it in this country, with the 
inadequate tariff protection afforded, and after 


some years the Higginbotham Company gave 





Knitting 
Machinery 


Comments by Henry G. Lord 


up the manufacture of the full-fashioned hosiery 
machine and turned its attention to other lines 
of knitting machinery. 

Frank Nagle told me that Joseph Higgin- 
botham and Robert Pilling, two old friends in 
England, came to this country together many 
years ago. Higginbotham was a machinist and 
started a small knitting machine repair shop in 
Kensington, Philadelphia, and Robert Pilling 
started a small knitting mill. Both enterprises 
succeeded and expanded. 

When Joseph Higginbotham died in the 
early 80°s, his friend Pilling recommended to 
Mrs. Higginbotham a young man named Robert 
W. Scott to take over the management of the 
business. Scott was a knitter in Robert Pilling’s 
mill and a man of unusual mechanical ability 
and enterprise. Soon after, another young man, 
Louis Williams, also with inventive genius and 
ability, was taken on and in a few years these 
two young men bought the control of the Joseph 
Higginbotham Machine Company and changed 
the name to Scott & Williams as it is today. 
In the early days they built circular machines 
for underwear and later were pioneers in the 
development of the automatic hosiery machine. 

Another man who will always be associated 
with this company in the memory of a later 
generation was Harry Swinglehurst who joined 
the organization in his early youth, worked in 
the shop and traveled for them all over the 
country as salesman, and later became sales 
manager and president. 

The older generation which faced and solved 
the problems of their day passes on and now 
their successors find new problems to overcome. 


They will find an answer. 


HENRY G. LORD, founder of Textile World and president, Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 



















*Pronounced Ray-dull 


A Combined De-lustring and Softening 
Agent for Synthetic Fibres 


You can now control the resultant ef- 
fects on synthetic fibres in piece goods 
and hosiery by using Ciba’s RADUL 

. due to its excellent dispersion and 
exhausting properties, the dulling ef- 
fect is magnified while the problem 
of settling out and consequent 
spotting is reduced to a 





minimum. Exists to Serve You! 









Ciba Chemists, Colorists and 
Service Technicians are ready 


\S cooperate with you to solve / / 
orated y 

















(i “your problems. > | 

/ — r 

Y P, } asia 

P. O. BOX 25 — STATION C. BOSTON - CHICAGO - MONTREAL : CHARLOTTE | 
GREENWICH & MORTON STS. PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO - PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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It costs less in the long run 


fo maintain your equipment 


when you specify . . 


Te efficient operation of your 
Saco-Lowell equipment is more vital to- 
day than ever before. New equipment is 
not readily available... and the demand 
for more and more production from your 
present equipment means that every ma- 
chine, although taxed to capacity, must 
be kept in fighting trim. Time out for re- 
pairs and replacements must be held to 
a minimum. 

When replacements must be made the 
use of genuine repair parts will cost you 
less in the long run. A genuine part is not 
a substitute, for there is no difference be- 
tween a Saco-Lowell repair part and the 
part which was assembled in your orig- 
inal equipment. It is an exact duplicate 
in design, material and craftsmanship 
... and it will render the same efficient 
long-lived performance as the unit which 
it replaces. 

An ample supply of Saco-Lowell re- 
pair parts is readily available. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Don’t use a bar to pry an endless belt on to fixed 
pulleys; you'll damage the belt. Loosen motor 
mounting, install the belt, then tighten the drive 
to required tension. 


" & ® 


Renew worn fasteners or laces before they cause 
breakage or tearing. Watch metal fasteners on 
paper or wood pulleys; they'll pound and dam- 
age the pulley surface. 


* * * 

Remove tension from belts before cementing. Use 
clamps and rods to hold tight until cement sets. 
* * * 

Avoid sticky belt dressings. Use a penetrating 
preservative that nourishes the fibers. 

* Ww * 


Make certain that pulleys are smooth and clean 
at all times; a lumpy surface may cause blisters 
... separate the plies. 
* x * 

Wherever possible, avoid use of idler pulleys. If 
necessary to continue idlers now in use, check 
idler pulley alignment. Worn idler bearings often 
cause belts to weave when running. 
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No. 2 in a series of wee 
on conservation of p smission 
materials. Reprints may be obtained free 
for your belt man. 





Watch for slippage, which means loss of produc- 
tion as well as unnecessary belt wear. Choose a 
type of belting having high coefficient of friction. 
Tachometer readings of driving and driven pul- 
leys will check slippage. 

ee * 
If excess heat is generated, ascertain the cause. 
One preventive is to select a belting leather which 
withstands higher temperatures... . creates less 
frictional heat in operation. 

x ok * 
When ordering a new belt, consult the manufac- 
turer’s horsepower charts. Remember that small- 
er H.P. motors have greater overload capacity 
than larger motors. Be sure sufficient safety fac- 
tor is included. Also consider correction factors 
needed where arc of contact is less than 180°. 

x ok 
Insist on first-grade leather for new belts, sup- 
plied by a maker whose reputation and standing 
is highly regarded. There are no more “bargains” 
in belting than in any other materials. What you 
want is trouble-free, efficient production. Treaded 
Leather Belting merits your close investigation. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA - 


Chicago - Detroit 
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Announcing the 


DU PONT ELECTROCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


formerly 


THE R.& H. CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 





With the same products...the same policies...the 


same personnel you have known in the past. 


As OF JUNE 1, 1942, The R. & H. 
Chemicals Department of Du Pont 
will be designated as the Du Pont 
Electrochemicals Department. 
This involves no change in the prod- 
ucts you use, the policies you know 
or the people who serve you. The 
same experienced group of chemists, 
engineers and others will continue to 
further your interests through re- 
search, development, control, serv- 
ice and production. The development 
of new and better chemicals will re- 
main a primary objective. 


The products of the Electrochemicals 
Department will be, as before, a line 
of specialized chemicals derived prin- 
cipally from salt. In addition, it will 
continue to manufacture other spe- 
cialties such as formaldehyde and its 
derivatives, polyvinyl alcohol, poly- 
vinyl acetate, and ceramic colors 
and decorations. 


The products of the Du Pont Elec- 
trochemicals Department are im- 
portant in practically all branches 
of industry: 


Chlorinated Solvents—for dry- 
cleaning, metal degreasing, extrac- 
tion of oils and many other uses. 


Peroxides—for bleaching, pharma- 
ceutical and cosmetic preparations, 
general oxidation purposes. 


Cyanides—for steel treating, elec- 
troplating, metal cleaning, fumiga- 
tion, organic synthesis. 
Refrigerants—for domestic and com- 
mercial refrigeration units. 

Sodium, 99.9%—reactive chemical 
for industrial and laboratory work. 
Formaldehyde and its Derivatives— 
for plasticmanufacture; disinfecting; 
embalming fluid, treating paper, 
leather, textiles; chemical synthesis. 


Electroplating Chemicals and Proc- 


Rte us pat off 


Established 1802 


esses—for decorative and protective 
coatings on metal parts. 


Ceramic Materials—for manufac- 
ture and decoration of glass, china, 
tile, terra cotta, porcelain. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals—for Plat- 
ing, Refrigeration, Plastics, Ceram- 
ics, Extermination, Rubber, Textile, 
Leather, Paper, Pharmaceutical and 
Process Industries. 


Our Technical Service will con- 
tinue to cooperate with you in 
every way possible. You may find 
it even more helpful in today’s 
emergency. Technically-trained 
men are at your service with the 
practical experience necessary to 
answer your questions on the 
use of specialties and specialized 
electrochemicals. They are ready 
to work with you in your plant 
or in our research laboratories. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, (Inc.) 





Wilmington, Delaware 
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No. 2 in a series depicting the speci- 
fic vital advantages responsible for the 
major role assumed by ALOYCO Stain- 
less Steel products in industry today. 
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The valve illustrated is ALOYCO 


Number 501, Bolted Bonnet type 





















Globe Valve with Flanged ends. 
The ALOYCO lines of Globe and 


Angle Valves are made in sizes 





14” to 8” inclusive with either 


GATE VALVES 


Plug type or Renewable Discs. 


GLOBE VALVES | 
| Available in Chrome Nickel 


Vv | 
Y VALVES 18-8S, 18-8S Mo, Durimet, Worth- 
CHECK VALVES ite or ALOYCO 20. 


LEVER THROTTLE 
GATE VALVES 


TANK VALVES 
SCREWED FITTINGS 
FLANGED FITTINGS 

GAUGE GLASS FITTINGS 


| Virtually impervious to corrosion and oxidation, ALOYCO Stainless Steel 
Valves are used extensively in the Chemical Process and Food Industries 


to resist the action of acids, salts and gases. 


ALOYCO Corrosion Resisting Valves and Fittings will meet your most 


exacting requirements. 


ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
1300 West Elizabeth Avenue Linden, New Jersey 








| 
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Let’s Clamp Down 
on Comb Box Trouble 


ANOTHER PLACE WHERE THE RIGHT OIL 
HELPS REDUCE SPOTTING OF YARN: 


f mn: The comb box is frequently a source of lubrication 
Prob G trouble. Excessive heating and leakage are the chief 
—_ difficulties encountered, resulting in “oil throw” and 
staining of yarn. Heating is usually due to use of an unsuitable lu- 
bricant, clogged oil passages, or high oil level which causes exces- 


sive churning. Leakage is invariably due to wear, improper setting, 
excessive oil foaming, or improper venting of boxes. 


» Use an oil specially designed for this type of prob- 
Answ Or: lem, and be sure the oil is kept at the right level. 
——— Gargoyle Vactra Oil is exceptionally well suited 
to use in comb boxes. Its high film strength and persistence of film 
help minimize wear and “oil throw.” 

And the Socony-Vacuum man who visits your mill is experienced 
in helping to solve comb box and other textile lubrication problems. 
He will be glad to give your men the benefit of his experience in 
helping them adjust comb box oil level at just the right point. 


White Star Div. 


1 of N. Y- Div.- theastern Div. 
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Jeum Corpor 
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LEAKAGE ALONG THIS 

SHAFT CAN RESULT IN 

EXCESSIVE “OIL THROW” 
CLOGGED OIL 
PASSAGES CAN 
CAUSE OVER- 
HEATING AND 
COSTLY WEAR 


| wnt, 


4 Wk 


ery a ~ THE OIL MUST HAVE 
— Se Re HIGH FILM STRENGTH 
! | AND PERSISTENCE OF 

FILM TO MINIMIZE 


“OIL THROW” 
KEEP OIL AT CORRECT AND WEAR 


LEVEL TO PREVENT 
CHURNING AND FOAMING 
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4 control laboratory 
ata Cyanamid plant 
producing chemicals 
for textile industry. 


AtCyanamid, CONTROL is much more than routine check-up 
during the manufacture of a chemical. While checking up in 
this way is, of course, vitally important to exercising the 
proper control for uniform high quality in a product... it 
is only part of the job. To gain the complete picture of the 


Fach step in chemical production at Water is essential to most chemical producing processes. 
Cyanamid is automatically recorded by Here is one of the large-eapacity water purification units 
sensitive gauges for accurate check-up. installed ina Cyanamid textile chemical producing plant. 





extent of Cyanamid control, it is necessary to go back to the 
raw materials from which Cyanamid chemicals are to be 
made. These, as well as the finished product, to be acceptable, 
are tested in the laboratory against high quality standards. 
Purification and conditioning of water supply... moderni- 
zation of production equipment and methods... even the 
nature of packing and storage facilities are also carefully 
integrated parts of the broad system of accurate, depend- 
able control of chemical production at Cyanamid. 


This multiple control from raw material to finished product 
holds for Cyanamid’s most commonplace, simply compound- 
ed types of chemicals as well as the more complex, delicately 
balanced compounds. This fact verifies the wisdom of relying 
upon one carefully controlled source of supply for a// chemi- 
cals... sulphonated oils, penetrants, softeners, finishes, siz- 
ing compounds, wetting agents or other staples and special- 
ties for uniform quality and economical textile processing. 


SULPHONATED OILS; PENETRANTS; SOFTENERS; FINISHES; 
SIZING COMPOUNDS; DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


* REG. U. 9. PAT. OFF, 
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Tension Control Ta) 

Slow Speeds for inching, threading, inspection 


Applying them to boost production and improve quality 
is APPLICATION ENGINEERING. That's our business. 









MORE THAN Pown! 





=. 


a means for boosting production and improving 
the quality of the products made in your plant. He represents 
an organization whose “bread and butter” for 35 years has 
come from shdqying i how electric motors can be 
used profitably to many things Yesides turn shafts and 

gears. To get the most from these production aids call in 

Splash-proof Type AA Squirrel-cage A-c. 
Induction Motor with ball bearings. a Reliance man when your plans are in the early stages. He 
can help make motor-drive an integral part of your production 


equipment and not an appendage. No obligation, of course. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1088 Ivanhoe Road * . Cleveland, Ohio 
BIRMINGHAM « BOSTON « BUFFALO «+ CHICAGO « CINCINNATI « DETROIT « GREENVILLE, S.C. 


HOUSTON, TEX. « LOS ANGELES » MINNEAPOLIS * NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE.» ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO + SYRACUSE, N. Y.*and other Principal Cities 
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MEET FEDERAL STRAPPING SPECIFICATIONS 


WITH 






Steel strapping to meet all Federal Strapping 






Specifications . . . equipment to speedily and 






economically apply the strap to shipping packs 






.. together with competent counsel on the 






strapping operations are available to all con- 





cerns with Government contracts. 









Acme Steelstrap is furnished in all sizes speci- 












Check List of 
ACME PRODUCTS 
for fulfilling 
GOVERNMENT ORDERS 

[_] STEEL STRAPPING 

[_] STRAP-APPLYING TOOLS 
[_] STRAPPING ACCESSORIES 
[_] CARTON STITCHERS 

[_] STITCHING WIRE 


Write,’phone or wire for complete 


fied by the authorities. And to-reduce strap- 





applying costs you'll need Acme Steelstrappers 









. One-piece, magazine seal-fed strapping 
tools which do the job faster and easier. With 















this equipment, one shipper effected a saving 
of 35% in material and labor. Others report 
equally successful results. 


















led in cdemation, Wo dligntion. Direct representatives, experienced in helping 
notor: shippers fulfill Government requirements . . 
oving are available. They can help you with your 
esents strapping problems, show you ways to speed 
rs has up the application of strap. Write, ’phone or 
in be wire the nearest Acme office. 

s and 


ll in Also available from Acme are Silverstitchers 


s. He 


ction 





(carton stitching equipment) and Silverstitch 






carton stitching wire. 











urse. 


CO. 
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| Cities 





BRANCHES 
ATLANTA: 603 Stewart Ave., S. W. ° BALTIMORE: 455 Guilford Ave. ° BOSTON: 146 Summer St. ° DETROIT: 712 Book Tower 
INDIANAPOLIS: 711 C. of ©. Bldg. » LOS ANGELES: 4901 Pacific Blvd. +» MILWAUKEE: 312 E. Wisconsin Ave. * NEW ORLEANS: 309 Magazine St. 
NEW YORK: 103 Park Ave. + PHILADELPHIA: 201 Lafayette Bldg. +« PITTSBURGH: 418 Bessemer Bldg. + PORTLAND: 522 N. W. Davis St. 
ST. LOUIS: 1637 Ry. Exchange Bldg. +* ST. PAUL: 765Hampden Ave. + SAN FRANCISCO: 432 BryantSt. + SEATTLE: 1025 Sixth Ave., S. 
Also Branches and Sales Offices in Other Principal Cities 
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PAWTUCKET RINGS 
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Many factors contribute to the spinning of good yarn 

. . and the ring is one of them. When old and worn it 
affects the performance and life of the traveler—and 
thus indirectly affects the quality of the yarn by caus- 


ing variations in the size and tension of the balloon. 


The efficiency of a ring depends upon the permanence 
of its finish. The finish on a Pawtucket Ring is an ex- 
clusive development. It is glass-smooth, hard as gran- 
ite, and highly resistant to wear. The texture of this 


finish is so fine grained that it is nearly non-porous. 


Thus it is almost impervious to the tarnishing effects of 
moisture in the highly humidified spinning room. 

Pawtucket Rings are a definite contribution to good 
spinning, steady production and better traveler per- 


formance. We will gladly furnish samples on which GIVE YOUR TRAVELERS 
‘“‘A TURN FOR THE BETTER” 





you can make your own tests. 





awtucket SPINNING RING COMPANY, CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 
(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 
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IT CONSERVES VITAL MATERIALS. The Needle Bearing’s «+ mal 
outside diameter represents a material saving in itself. And 
this in turn permits reduction in the size of surrour ling 
members, conserving still more materials for needed us 


elsewhere. 


IT ELIMINATES EXTRA PARTS and assembly steps. The Needle 

Bearing stays in place without the aid of retaining rings, 

washers, or end plates. And efficient lubrication eliminates 

the need for all but occasional renewal of lubricant. Both of 
( N today’s rush production schedules, ready availability is which again save vital materials. 


an outstanding feature of the Torrington Needle Bearing. ; 
ee ee Bt oe 5 IT IMPROVES PRODUCT PERFORMANCE. The Needle Bearing’s 

‘hanks to a program of ste: »xpansion, Needle Bearings ; : ‘ ia 
1 ee f steady expansion, Needle Be 8 high load capacity, low power consumption and long life 
can be delivered promptly in standard sizes and types to tex- : ia : ; si , 
: ; make improvements possible in product design and opera. 
tile equipment manufacturers working on priority orders. : 0 ae sa ic 
, ; ; ’ tion, reducing manufacturing costs. 

But the features that first won industry-recognition for the = ees : : 
These advantages of the Needle Bearing—proven conclu. 

Needle Bearing are now important wartime advantages, too. : : i a 
aw a P & bh sively in thousands of applications—can help guard agains 

Each one fills an immediate need, simplifying textile machin- aes " 
ei i production delays that are now more costly than ever. Find 

ery design and speeding production. ‘ leo ; Batt 
; out from a Torrington engineer how easily this unique bear. 


IT SAVES TIME in installation, because it is built as a single ing, available for prompt shipment on priority orders, can 
compact unit. One quick oper- be adapted to your textile 
ation presses it into place in THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Oo! machinery designs. Complete 


: TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S. A. © Estab. 1866 $ : ; ee 
the housing. Here is modern : ° details are available in Cata- 


‘ . ss = Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings ee “ 
design for today’s high speed ! 5 ee 2 log No. 116. Write, wire or 
d New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Chicago *., 


production line methods. los Angeles Seattle Toronto San Francisco London, England phone for your copy today. 


ee 
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A NEW FOUNDATION - that is absolutely uniform 


to take the place of leather in Fancies and Hand Cards 


E have always pointed with pride to our Fancies, stant research work. This new product is wholly owned 

years having been spent in producing a particular and controlled by Howard Bros. So we are able to offer 
type of leather to accomplish certain and necessary results. | you a perfect foundation for thickness, uniformity, abso- 
Yet in the finest of leather there is chance for variation in _lutely oil- and water-proof, without hard and soft spots. 
tensile strength, in “stretch,” in pliability, and in uniform- | and completely free from laps or joints —a combination 
ity; laps or joints could not be avoided. Neither could that means perfection in a Fancy. 


the effect of oil which caused it to over-stretch. All the above is being demonstrated in hundreds of mills 


We are proud of the record of TUFF-SPECIAL, for all which are now sending repeat orders. You, too, should 


these faults are completely eliminated as a result of con- —s have the same advantage / 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MATS. 
ST Ly 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
a is essential for 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada aa 


een) 


> as an a ; : 4 
YPRODUCTS: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and Silk Cards © Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery must be carded to outfit 


lets. Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants © Lickerins and Garnet Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 


Pree ag 


wired at Southern Plant © Midgley Patented, and Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards e Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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os os * vs od 


An ounce of Prevention Now is 
Worth 10 Lbs. of Cure Too Late 











More production NOW. That's what the Victory Pr gi t 
demands. If you're already running three shifts, how can 





you increase production still more?~ 


By periodically inspeaaag your machines to see that they | 
are in first class running order. A few minor adjustments or ~ 
replacements now may prevent serious breakdowns later on. 


One very necessary precaution is to see that your machines © 
are kept properly aligned. Machines that are out of line 












vibrate excessively, causing premature wear on all parts, 
an inferior product and loss in output. 


Make your inspections thorough. Ifyou use H & B equipment, 

let an experienced H & B service man look it over. He can — 

quickly tell what is necessary to keep it running at maximum. : 
| efficiency. : 





E oc ae 
H aR AMERICAN MACHINE ANY 
TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY PLANT AT PAWT 7, 2.1 
Boston Office: 161 Devonshire Street: Atlanta Charlotte Ottice: 1201-3 ding; Ex- 
Oftice: 819 Citizens & Southern National Bank 


! port Department: United Sta hinery Co., 
Building. ' 








Armstrong’s Cork Cots are on more active 
spindles than any other roll covering 


eo years ago, Arm- 
kJ strong introduced something 
brand-new to the textile industry 

.a seamless cork cot. Today, be- 
cause they spin better yarn at lower 
cost, Armstrong’s Cork Cots are 
serving 9,750,000 active spindles— 
more spindles than are equipped 
with any other roll covering. 

How do these Cots do it? The 
answer lies in the careful way Arm- 
strong makes them . . . fully utiliz- 


ing cork’s unique physical proper- 


ties. Cork has a high coefficient of 


friction, which eliminates eyebrow- 
g and produces uniform drafting 
ith minimum slippage; cork’s re- 
ience helps it “‘come back” after 
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being grooved by top roll laps or 
hard ends: cork’s resistance to 
lateral flow helps maintain a truer 
drafting surface and assures satis- 
factory Monday morning start-up. 

What’s more, Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots are the most economical roll 
covering. Their first cost is low, and 
cork’s extra durability gives them a 
longer life than other roll cover- 
ings. In addition, each Cot can be 


rebuffed three or four times—made 





like new —for as little as 4%¢ per 
rebuffing. Total service life is four to 
five times that of old-type coverings! 

Combine all these advantages 
and it’s easy to see why the mills 
now getting peak production are 
the mills “‘on cork.”’ In the interest 
of maintaining maximum yarn pro- 
duction, our staff of trained special- 
ists is always ready to aid in the 
solution of your roll covering 
problems. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Textile 


Section, 927 Arch Street, 


Products 





Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS 


ACCOTEX APRONS 
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In these days of "conversion", 
no one knows what the future 
holds as to manufacturing re- 
quirements. Therefore it is well 
to be prepared for tomorrow 
with a FLEXIBLE winder — the 
Foster MODEL 102. 


This machine can be readily 
and inexpensively equipped to 
wind any one of the following: 
CONES, either for knitting or 
3°30' and 


Their uniform density 


warping, steeper 
tapers. 
assures uniform delivery. No 
chafed yarn because of the mi- 


carta ball bearing shell at the 


small end of the cone. No rib- 
bon wind. 
DYEING PACKAGES, on 5%" 


Uni- 


or larger diameter tubes. 


all 
rw. 


form density and no ribbon 
wind promote uniform dyeing. 


TWISTER PACKAGES ON 
WOOD TUBES, for use in 
place of spools. May be wound 
up to 9"' diameter and 7" tra- 
verse, holding up to 5 Ibs. of 


yarn. Reduce twister operat- 


ing costs, improve quality by 





33538 


FOR WINDING COTTON « WOOL e WORSTED + MERINO * MERCERIZED 





superior slubbing and by wind- 


ing packages at constant speed 
with uniform tension. 


SHORT TRAVERSE CHEESES 
in standard sizes—3!/,"" or 2!/,"" 
traverse, 


The Foster Model 102 is also 
flexible in that it can be made 
to produce 9 different angles 
of wind from 9° to 18° simply 
by changing 4 small gears and 
thus producing the best pack- 
age for any count or type of 
yarn. 


Ask for Circular A 91 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Southern Office, Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


-) 


¢ 
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e SPUN SILK & SPUN RAYON YARNS 





PRODUCTION! 





: Assuring 
Steady, Trouble : free B ihiihiti 
H FOR THE VICTORY DRIVE 
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Because Johnson slashers were originally designed especially for 
sizing rayon, acetate and other synthetic yarn warps: because they 
have been consiantly improved to meet the changing needs of syn- 
thetic warps, and because they are made by specialists in the manu- 


facture of slashers.— 


—the most modern sizers you can buy today are— 


JOHNSON RAYON WARP SIZERS 


Their many automatic and —Speeds up to 80 yards. 
semi automatic features ine —Patented automatic 
crease production speed stretch indication. 

and improve quality of —Fingertip control of 
rayon warps sized on stretch with one adjust- 
Johnsons. ment, 


Send for this 12 page illustrated booklet 


and see why Johnson assure more and bet- 





ter Warps, sizing them as evenly throughout 


three-shift run as on an eight-hour day. 


Chas. B. Johnson Machine Works, Paterson, N. J. 


947 25 








FULLY AUTOMATIC OPERATION--- 
DUMP EMPTY BOBBINS IN HOPPER: 
The machine does the rest 
Will handle four or more colors or counts at 
once; sorting full bobbins into separate cans 
The spindles travel by one automatic head, operating up to 100 spindle 

LOWEST INVESTMENT COST % LOWEST LABOR COST 


Write today for information 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


Wilton, N. H. 


Sothern Representative, L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 
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H.. 
e ere’s a “card game” 


that went out of fashion two hundred 


years ago! These ladies are using so- 


called “hand-cards” once employed to 
straighten or “card” fibres of cotton or 
wool. But “hand cards” had to make 


way for progress. 


n 1748, came the needled 


earding cylinder that 





made the carding opera- 
tion continuous. Then, came con- 
tinuous feeding by means of a 
piece of cloth mounted on rollers. 
Next. a doffer, a needled roller, 
stripped off the carded fibres con- 
tinuously. And, ultimately.in 1775, 
\rkwright’s carding engine, repro- 
duced here, combined all these 
operations. And so it was that 
continuous carding took its place 
in the galaxy of textile inventions. 


Kssentially, the history of com- 


“CONTINUOUS PROCESS” a 
Reg 


c Prkwreght 4 Carding Engine 


mercial textile development is 
simply one of increasing efficiency 
—of making processes more con- 
tinuous. Reduce starting, stop- 
ping, changing, replacing—and 
you haveachieved textile progress. 
Industrial achieved that progress 
in the development of an entire 
production method that spins and 
processes rayon yarn continuously 


as a single thread. 


"¢ 





Mics 


Given the highly descriptive 
name. “Continuous Process,” this 
method eliminates the stop-start 
bulk operations of washing, bleach- 
ing, treating, drying and twisting, 
and combines them into continuous 
steps that provide a yarn of greater 
uniformity, virtually free from 
knots and broken filaments. Ob- 
viously, such a yarn can be woven 


more efficiently, more continuously. 


vibe Rayon 


z. U.S, Pat. Off. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION ¢ Cleveland, Ohio — New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
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Other Republic products include Steel and rust-resisting Toncan* Iron Pipe, Sheets and Roofing— Upson Bolts, 








Get Longer Lite 


FROM YOUR 
Stainless Steel Lguipment 


Your stainless steel equipment is worth more 
today than money in the bank. Nickel and 
chromium —vital alloying elements in stainless 
steel—are needed for Wartime Production—for 


airplanes, guns, tanks, ships and other armament. 


Hence, stainless steel is scarce. You may not be 
able to replace your present equipment—one of 
your greatest production assets—and you should 
take every precaution to prolong its useful 


service life. 





Resistance to corrosion and oxidation—to wear— 
to rough use—are inherent qualities of Republic 
ENDURO Stainless Steel. In most classes of 
service it lasts longer than other types of materi- 
als). BUT—by exercising care in cleaning and 
taking a few simple precautions, this ordinarily 


long service life can be materially extended. 


From the time when stainless steel was first 
introduced, Republic metallurgists have spent 
long hours in all kinds of plants studying the 
performance of ENDURO in every type of ser- 
vice. This unequalled experience has qualified 
them to make specific recommendations on the 
care of ENDURO and the dangers to be avoided 


in various industries. 


To help you conserve your stainless steel textile 
equipment, we have printed these suggestions 
on easy-to-read wall cards, which may be posted 
in a convenient place in your plant. The 
suggestions apply specifically to stainless steel 


textile equipment. 


We're supplying these cards to fabricators of 
ENDURO equipment for distribution to their 
customers. Ask your fabricator for one—or for 
several, if your plant is large. If he does not 
have them, WRITE US DIRECT. Be sure to 
state the nature of your operations and how 


many cards you need. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Department TW 
Alloy Steel Division Sales Offices: Massillon, Ohio + General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
Berger Manufacturing Division * Culvert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division * Steel and Tubes Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division * Truscon Steel Company 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 
* - + 
IF YOU ARE AN ENDURO FABRICATOR — write us for a supply of these helpful 


cards for distribution to your customers. We'll be glad to imprint your name. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


REPUBLIC 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


ts, 





Nuts and Rivets— Electrunite* Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes— Berger Lockers and Shelving 
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FOUR-PLY SERVICE! 
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FIBER RESEARCH. In our laboratories 


and pilot plants, scienti-ts are constantly work. 
ing to further perfect the types of rayon yarn 
and fiber now available, and developing special 
new types for specific purposes on all standard 
spinning systems; including the carpet, blanket, 
woolen, spun silk, Bradford and French worsted 
systems. Their latest contribution in the woolen 
held is “Crown Tufton,” a new type of viscose 
staple fiber specially adapted for floor coverings. 


FABRIC DEVELOPMENT. A department 
to work with you in the design of successful fab- 
rics new fabrics which you can produce effi- 
ciently on your existing equipment — fabrics 
which combine the virtues of rayon and wool to 
produce the best possible effects. As a result of 
this cooperative research work, many successful 
rayon-and-wool blends have already been de- 
veloped and others are on the way. 


MILL TECHNIQUE. The Textile Unit—an 
experimental mill equipped with standard ma- 
chinery for virtually every phase of textile pro- 
duction from fiber to finished fabric, to help you 
solve mill problems without tying up valuable 
plant capacity. Equipment includes standard 
spinning layouts, together with complete facil- 
ities for weaving, dyeing, and finishing. 


SELLING POWER. Crown Tested helps 











Many woolen and worsted manufacturers are now discovering 
for the first time the interesting results which can be achieved 
with rayon staple fiber, used either independently or in blends 
with wool, New fabrics are appearing almost daily—in blends, 
weaves, and finishes made new by this versatile fiber. Amid this 
welter of new developments, questions are bound to arise 
especially among manufacturers whose previous experience 
with rayon staple fiber has been limited. 

It is to these new users of rayon staple fiber, as well as those who 
are employing it in new applications, that our FOUR-PLY SERVICE 
is devoted. Our ability to serve is based on the millions of 
pounds of fiber which we have been privileged to supply the 
woolen and worsted industry in recent years. Whenever you 
have a question involving rayon—from the properties of ‘the 
fiber to the sale of finished fabries let us work with you toward 
a practical solution, We welcome every opportunity to assist you. 
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of your new fabries containing Crown Rayon, Ma PRODUCERS OF CROWN RAYON YARNS AND STAPLE FIBERS 


and at the same time, drive home to garment 

manufacturers and retailers the facts about these ahh Sates Orrices: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. [.s 
FABRIC Philadelphia, Pa. PLants: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg. 

W. Va.: Lewistown, Pa.: Meadville, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, \a- 


fabrics. Let us show you how this plan can help 
you. 
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Today's stepped-up production schedules calling for ever-increasing loads and speeds 


of machinery in all lines of industry have definitely established the fact that PROPER 
LUBRICATION IS THE NO. | ESSENTIAL. There is NO industrial item of greater importance. 


LUBRIPLATE, “The Modern Lubricant,” will help you 
keep FRICTION out of your plant. This is no time to 
be losing the precious production time of your machines, 
by fooling around with hot or scored bearings, worn 
gears, chains and other machine parts, also remember this 

. replacements are most difficult to obtain these days. 


LUBRIPLATE is truly the lubricant to cope with today’s 
requirements . . . it possesses characteristics not to be 
found in other lubricants. LUBRIPLATE maintains a 
wear-resisting, load-bearing film on contacting moving 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


SINCE 1870 


Newark, N. J. 
DEALERS FROM 





COAST 





machine parts. LUBRIPLATE definitely arrests pro- 
gressive wear. It protects machine parts against rust and 
corrosion. It saves power. 


LUBRIPLATE is extremely economical because a little 
goes a long way .. . it stays put and lasts and lasts. 


Regardless of the nature of your business, if you use 
machinery you need LUBRIPLATE. Let us know your 
industry so that we can mail you “THE LUBRIPLATE 
FILM” and other valuable data . . . no obligation. 













eo, 








Toledo, Ohio 
TO COAST 





THE MODERN LUBRICANT that Arrests Progressive wear 
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This mill is one of a few making heavy, 
twisted uniform cloth (cotton and rayon) 
for the U.S.Government. The mill Super- 
intendent (above) reports that Gulf lubri- 
cants help maintain peak production on 
a 168-hour-a-week schedule. 





“Gulf Quality Lubricants 


inter’ roduction 
stain uninter upted p 


> malty 
are helping us N ’ 
‘Government’ cloth 


says textile mill Superintendent 


of this 


i The production value of Gulf quality lubricants 
shows up today — when machines must be pushed 
without let-up on multiple shift schedules. For 
severe service proves the greater stability and endur- 
ance of these lubricants! They stand up and safeguard 
vital moving parts under continuous peak-load op- 


“With proper lubrication every mill department 
runs smoothly on a 168-hour-a-week schedule.” 


erating conditions — conditions which often cause 
excessive wear, breakdowns, and below-standard 
" ROPER lubrication with Gulf quality oils machine performance. 
and greases is the basis of our effective pre- Let a Gulf engineer demonstrate to you—in your 
ventive maintenance program, which enables mill—how Gulf quality lubricants provide an extra 
us tO Maintain Maximum output on a 168-hour- margin of protection for your equipment—and help 
a-week schedule,” says this mill Superintendent. you secure uninterrupted production. 
“Gulf lubricants contribute to the efficient Gulf quality lubricants are quickly available to you 
operation of all our equipment, and help us through 1200 warehouses located in 30 states from 
avoid production delays caused by breakdowns Maine to New Mexico. Write or ‘phone your nearest 
and mechanical troubles.” Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





OIL IS AMMUNITION —-—| USE IT WISELY! 
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a “All Out” production of war materiel 

both employees and management are con- 
fronted, daily, with new and diffcult prob- 
ems of manufacturing processes involving 
emperatures, pressures, flows and _ liquid 
levels. 

Brown Triple Aid is a service ideally suited 
‘0 help solve such problems and enable your 
ganization to meet the Quality and Quantity 
sroduction so essential to Victory. 

Brown and Minneapolis-Honeywell engi- 
ieeds are qualified to recommend the con- 
‘ol system best suited to your requirements 
—either electric—pneumatic or combined 
electric and pneumatic. Intimate knowledge 
if process control is based upon years of 
practical experience in the field—backed by 
alarge organization with competent research 
facilities. 

Brown Indicators, Recorders and Control- 
ers are designed for precision measurement 
and control of processes under severe indus- 
‘rial working conditions. They will handle 
ehciently the control of a single process or 
the completely coordinated control of con- 
tinuous processes. 

Brown Periodic Instrument Service is 
maintained for your benefit and convenience. 
With offices strategically located in all 
orincipal cities, emergency repairs, regular 
nspection or counsel are quickly and readily 
available. 

Call a Brown representative to explain in 
letailsthe advantages of Brown Triple Aid 
ind the benefits you can obtain by using 
‘his service. 
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ELECTCIC + AIR OPERATED 


» For Temperatures .... . Pressures. .... Flows... . . Liquid Levels 


INSEL RUME PTS 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 4509 WAYNE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


MINNESOTA AND 119 PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


sex, England Nybrokaijen, 7, Stock 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middle 
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1. THESE DAYS THAT’S A MUST for industrial 
acid tanks as well as war tanks. Acid produc- 
ing and handling equipment has to take the 
24 hour-a-day punishment of the non-stop pro- 
duction drive and keep on dishing out essential 
war materials—muunitions, oil, metals, textiles, 
acids. That’s why Tellurium Lead is used—not 
only for tanks but also for pipe lines and coils. 


3. ANOTHER ADVANTAGE: Tellurium Lead is a 
heat-resistant lead—even at elevated tempera- 
tures it exhibits improved resistance to cor- 
rosion by sulphuric and other acids. In fact 
corrosion tests demonstrate that it will with- 
stand acids at temperatures approaching its 
own melting point. 



















Tanks that can ‘‘Take It” and ‘Dish It Out” 


2. THIS NEW ALLOY STRENGTHENS UNDER STRESS 

actually work-hardens when hammered, 
rolled, bent or stretched. A tough lead to begin 
with, it gets tougher. Thus joints and turn-over 
points are less subject to cracking .. . buckling 
and creeping are minimized . .. and resistance 
is increased to vibration and to fracture from 
repeated heat changes. 


4. TELLURIUM LEAD IS TIME-TESTED St. Joe chem- 
ical lead, alloyed with a small quantity of tel- 
lurium. To the many desirable properties of 
this famous chemical lead it adds the impor- 
tant new advantages described above. Made in 
sheets, pipes and coils Tellurium Lead is cutting 
down shut-downs in vital acid equipment... 
helping speed the output of Liberty’s Arsenal. 
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A FEW LEADING MILLS THAT HAVE ADDED 
TO THEIR ORIGINAL CARRIER INSTALLATIONS 
A MILL PRODUCING: 

Rayon Fabrics . . 1925, 1927, 1929, 1941 
Rayon and Wool Fabrics 1917, 1919, 1920, 1924, 1937 
Rayon Yarn... 1926, 1930, 1936, 1937 
Silk Fabrics . . 1916, 1917, 1919 
Cotton . . 1919, 1924, 1941 
Cotton . . « 1919, 1927, 1932, 1940 


MILLS WHICH CONVERTED FROM 
ORIGINAL PRODUCT 
A MILL PRODUCING: 
Silk Which Changed to Rayon Fabrics . 1918, 1923, 1925, 1937 
Silk Which Changed to Rayon Fabrics . 1918, 1931, 1941 
Silk Which Changed to Nylon Hosiery . . 1932, 1933, 1941 





The Navy “E’’, one of the U. S. Navy's 
most coveted honors, has been awarded to 
Carrier Corporation for excellence in war 


production, 


arrie 


Air Conditioning 
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PROVED PERFORMANCE! 


Since 1909. . . Carrier Central Station Systems 
have been serving leading Textile Mills .. . 


O90 


s 


i 


INSTALLED 33 years ago and still giving dependable, eco- 
nomical service! That’s the convincing performance 
record of Carrier Central Station air conditioning equip- 
ment at the Holyoke, Mass. mill of Berkshire Fine Spin- 
ning Company. The successful experience of this com- 
pany, with its original Carrier Central Station System 
installed in 1909 and subsequent installations in 1920, 
1924 and 1937, is typical of many leading textile mills. 
\ few of them are listed on this page showing years 


and other 





of original and progressive installations 
mills that have converted from the original product 
to another textile product. 


In actual operation these typical installations have 
proved that the Carrier Central Station System is supe- 
rior for simplicity of operation and dependability in 
humidity control and providing cooling without the use 
of mechanical refrigeration. Low cost of maintenance, 


year after year, is another important advantage. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. Desk F44 
* Weather Makers to the World” 


Please send me information regarding Carrier Central 
Station equipment for textile mills. 
Name 


Company 


Address Scere 
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L. EF. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executsve and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 





Inquiries as to our services solicited 
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Foretelling a perfect evening » « e Every woman knows how 
c “ © ? 


much more glamorous even the simplest costume appears when 


worn with lovely stockings. Every hosiery manufacturer knows that 
it takes good needles to knit a quality fabric, regardless of the fibre 
used. Keep your knitting machines young and effective with ‘7MW 
Needles... And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your 
needle bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


” Insignia (twice s 
sof Textile Machine 6 TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS * READING, PA. 
materials 





“He who greases his wheels helps his oxen. 


ITALIAN 
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Knitting Machines are now 100 per cent on Ordnance production We 
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annot give you new machines — but we wi// do the next best thing 
engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present equipm¢ 
the point of highest efficiency. Let us tell you about our complete r 


hat it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger f 
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inated Control System for 


combination package and raw stock dye machines 


@ The new Taylor Time-Schedule Con- 
troller with push-button control illus- 
trated (above) has been incorporated 
in control systems for piece-dyeing and 
varn-dyeing machines, the latter with 
automatic flow reversal. 


@ Modern dye-house installation 


with 


Venango Machines con- 


trolled by Taylor Instruments. 


-_ RANCE of uniform quality 
and peace of mind is the rea- 


son for installing this outstanding 
Taylor Coordinated Control 
System. 

Temperature is controlled on a 
definite time basis by means of a 
Taylor Time-Schedule Controller. 
Flow of dye liquor is reversed at 
any desired interval by completely 
adjustable Taylor Flex-O-Timer 
Cycle Controller. 

Automatic-to-manual feature 
permits control of liquor flow direc- 
tion manually, as well as automati- 
cally, to interrupt when necessary 
the automatic flow reversal. 

Signal lights show direction of 

liquor flow at all times. 
Operator is notified by 
horn and signal light 
when samplings are to 
be made. 


RESULTS—Such a con- 
trol system speeds up 
the entire dyeing opera- 


tion. It helps match shades or re- 
peat colors with minimum number 
of additions. Savings in steam and 
dyestuffs are substantial. 

Illustration shows application of 
system to Venango Dye Machines, 
but is equally adaptable to other 
types of package dye machines. 

In these days of pegged prices, 
when mills must absorb any in- 
creases In manufacturing costs and 
labor, it is even more essential that 
you promote efficiency in process- 
ing. Call in a Taylor Engineer to 
get full information on this dye- 
house control. Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Toronto, Canada. 





Indicating Recording - Controlling 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW un:/ LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 








GATES 
PATENT 


What Happens 


“CONCAVE SIDE Fis 


Saves Belts-Saves Rubber-Saves Power! 


Pick up any V-belt that has straight sides. Bend that V-belt while you grip 
its side-walls as in the picture above. You will feel the sides of the belt bulge out 
—as shown in Figure 1 on the right. Clearly, that out-bulge gives the belt a shape 
that does not fit its sheave groove. 


Now look at Figure 2. There you see what happens when you bend a belt 
that is built with the patented Concave sides. You get a similar change in side- 
wall shape—but what a different result! The precisely engineered Concave side 
becomes perfectly straight. There is no out-bulge:—the full side-width of the belt 
uniformly grips the sheave groove wall. This means uniform wear—longer life— 
a saving in belts for you, a saving in rubber for the Nation. In addition, this full 
side-width grip on the pulley carries heavier loads without slippage—another 
saving of belts and a saving in power too! 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, a Gates patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES “:..:: DRIVES | 


= Chicago, ll. Dallas, Tex. ___ New York City __ Birmingham, Ala. _ e Los or Cal 


rin Avenue 1UO LIK ty National Life Bldg 2240 


Charlotte. N. Carolina __ Greenville, S. Carolina ___ Atlanta, hina: $s, 
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DO IT RIGHT! 


Grinnell Engineered Pipe Hangers will Write for complete catalog, “Grinnell Adjustable Pipe 
tive you Better Installations in Less Hangers”, containing details of these hangers for every 


Time ...with Less Trouble 


A type of service. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive 
\o matter what your pipe hanging job involves Offices, Providence, R. 1. Branch offices in principal 
there’s a standard Grinnell Engineered Pipe Hanger that cities of United States and Canada. 


will give you a stronger, more compact installation. 


(heyll pay for themselves by eliminating line mainte- 
nance. From simple supports for household water-piping. 
to “floating” suspension for super-pressure steam headers 

Grinnell Pipe Hangers will give you better installations 
in less time and with less trouble. They're easily adjust- 


i 
able after installation. 
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VERY BUSINESS HAS TS TRICKS 





TO PACKAGE SIMPLIFICATION 


JUST as management rises to new heights to 
meet new emergencies, just as production men 
squeeze more speed from machines, H & D 
Package Engineers offer manufacturers new 
“tricks” on package simplification. They are 
ready to do the same job for you. 

While H & D’s mills and factories work at 
capacity to produce shipping boxes for hun- 
dreds of products, from gas tanks to tools, 
H & D Package Engineers are available to turn 


their talents to your problems. Redesigning 





your present shipping boxes to meet today’s 
requirements is one job you can delegate to 
the Package Laboratory. Another is that of 
perfecting the package you will need for 
tomorrow’s competitive selling job... putting 
ideas into tangible form to prevent a time-lag 
between future production and promotion. 

Ask us to send an H & D Package Engineer 
to “pick up” your packaging problems. . . 
bring them back to the Package Laboratory 


for analysis and study. There’s no obligation. 


Your product, your promotion, your present problems, 
your potential market are all functional parts of your 
package. H & D Package Engineers know how to design 


packages which give proper emphasis to each factor. 


a Se ee 


HINDE & DAUCH Cucthonrity ox Packaging 


4230 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo @ Chicago @ Cleveland 


@ Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. @© Hoboken 


Kansas City, Kans. @ Lenoir, N. C. @ Montreal @© Muncie, Ind. @ Richmond, Va. @ St. Louis @ Sandusky, O. @ Toronto 
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As we see it, our first job is to put all our energy and experience into 
what we regard as our first essential duty — that of aiding to ensure a 
free world for free men. Rubber is engaged in that job. It has become 
a prime necessity of war. Many of the civilian products formerly used 
in peacetime must now be curtailed or withdrawn entirely for the 
duration. In reality, what appear to be inconveniences are in fact 
safeguards. They mean that rubber is fighting for you in the most 
effective way in order that all its peacetime uses may be resumed as 
promptly as possible. 





‘WORKS: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S.A. — P.O. BOX 1071, BOSTON, MASS., U‘S.A. 
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HOW MANY FOOT CANDLES 


TAO ee 


ODAY better working day- 
pare is a major offensive | 
weapon. MILLER Continuous 
Wireway Fluorescent Lighting 
System provides it . . . 50 foot 
candles, 100 or better, to speed 
production... plus noteworthy 
savings in power, dollars, man- 


hours and critical metal. 


MILLER 50 Foot CANDLER and 100 Foot 
CANDLER will put 50 foot candles, 100 or better 
on every working surface in your plant. MILLER 
TROFFERS will duplicate that performance in 
your plant office and drafting room. 


Science says your men will work better, faster, 
more accurately under this quality of illumination. 
Field facts on MILLER installations confirm this. 


50 FOOT CANDLER 
100 FOOT CANDLER 
MILLER TROFFERS 


Continuous Wireway Fluorescent 
Lighting Systems 


CTORY ? 


But that isn’t all. 


It is significant, for instance, that the MILLER 
Fluorescent System delivers maximum light out- 
put per kilowatt ...so vitally important today in 
Uncle Sam’s power conservation program. 


And, speaking of savings, don’t overlook the 
MILLER continuous wireway (containing all nec- 
essary operating auxiliaries) which permits re- 
ductions of from 30 to 50 per cent in installation 
. plus additional savings in valuable 
manhours. 


COStS . + 


Finally, engineering surveys show a saving of 
up to 47 per cent of copper, steel and other critical 
metal may be obtained when the MILLER Con- 
tinuous System is employed, taking into account 
all items (power plant, distribution, controls, wire, 
etc.) making up the complete lighting installation. 


If you are sparing no effort to speed war pro- 


duction ... write now for full details. (Represen- 









tatives in principal cities.) 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 
© MILLER offers a compléfe line o 
filament and fluorescent lighting Pviomenta 
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Uniformity of production while out- 
lasting and outperforming other cots 
up to twelve times longer—that’s the 
secret of Daycos’ preference. And 
preferred they are by Mill Superin- 
tendents, Maintenance Engineers, 
Spinning Room Overseers, and Roll 
Shop Foremen. Why? Because Daycos 
deliver, month-after-month of 
perfect performance on the toughest 
assignments, without rebuffing. 

These oil-proof, easy to apply Daycos 


——— woke 
reduce application labor by 23143%— 
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ON THE LEVEL and perfectly 


true with no bumps, no grooves, 


no hollows after 12 months 


Ceo oe eile 8 


of continuous 24-hour-a-day 
service is this typical Dayco 
Worsted Cot shown above. 


require less tension and SO save power 
—eliminate resets—need no aging 
and are guaranteed not to come loose 
from the rolls. 

In short, Daycos perform like cham- 
pions, simplify your scheduling, and 
deliver more production of the num- 


bers you want—longer. 


- 





*» 


_ anol TIMES LONGER LIFE 


Hae 
WORSTED COTS 


with 








THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
DAYTON, OHIO WAYNESVILLE,N. Cz 


The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 





GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building Greenville, S. C. 
EXPORT DIVISION 
DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORP. 
38 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 



















NO CHANCE FOR “PASSING THE BUCK” 


When the Same Manufacturer Furnishes Both 
ROOF INSULATION and BUILT-UP ROOF! 


THE CELOTE X 





IT AINT MY FAULT-1T5 HIS. 


ALL J KNOW /5, 


THE ROOF LEAKS / 





Centralized Responsibility Insures Satisfaction with 


CELOTEX VAPOR-SEAL ROOF INSULATION 
and CELOTEX BONDED BUILT-UP ROOFS 


yen trouble and roof insulation trouble are 
so closely related that either manufacturer 
may try to “pass the buck” to the other—but not 
when you use Celotex Bonded Built-Up Roofs 
with Celotex Vapor-seal Roof Insulation. Because 
the same manufacturer furnishes both! 

Your guarantee of ten, or fifteen, or twenty years 
of expense-free service from Celotex Bonded Built- 
Up Roofs is backed by the National Surety Com- 


pany’s written contract. 


And when you use Celotex Vapor-seal Roof 
Insulation, you are getting (1) high efficiency, 
indicated by a coefficient of conductivity of 0.30, 
(2) an American product, made by Americans from 
materials produced in America, insuring avail- 
ability, and, (3) the experience of a manufacturer 
responsible for producing more structural insula- 
tion than any other in the business! 

End the possibility of “buck-passing”. Talk to 
your Celotex Roofing Contractor first. 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


VAPOR-SEAL ROOF INSULATION 
BONDED BUILT-UP ROOFS 


CORPORATION @ CHICAGO 









[MANHATTAN OFFERS HELP 


to make your Mechanical Rubber 


DO MORE - LAST LONGE 


For industr y, this is a war of conservation of produc- 
tion equipment—especially of equipment that is becom- 
ing difficult to replace—like mechanical rubber goods. 




















These include such widely different necessities as power 


| IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS transmission belts—both of the flat and V types; con- 


went veyor belts to transport the materials of industry and 
Keep pulleys clean, in good condition and in correct align- 5 2 i 
ment so that belts will run true and wear evenly. construction; hose for water, steam, air, oil, gasoline. 
A belt that is too tight may cause fastener and bearing i a 

trouble. If too loose, may slip and wear. There are thousands of other items of rubber equipment 


Use belt dressing on flat belts only when essential and then 
as recommended by rubber manufacturers. 


Too high temperature will shorten belt life. 

Oil deteriorates rubber belts. 

Tight side down gives greater arc of contact, delivers more 
power. 


Use right size and type belt, install correctly and use proper 
type and size fasteners. 


Too small pulleys may shorten life of belt. 
Rubber belts should be stored in a cool, dark place. 


Write factory or ask distributor to send a MANHATTAN 
service man. 


or parts important for Victory. 


Because of its wealth of experience and research, 
MANHATTAN is able and glad to help you make the 


mechanical rubber goods you now have last longer. 


a 






MANHATTAN field representatives, service men and 


the trained personnel of its distributors are 







CONVEYOR BELTS 


Make sure idlers turn freely and are lubricated properly so 
oil or grease will not injure belts. 


Avoid long drops for heavy materials. 





all available to help byspecific suggestions. 




























Load evenly and centrally. Irregular, uneven or heavy 
loading causes spillage, also tends to make belt run crooked 
and wear unevenly. Hard or jagged pieces passing between 
pulleys and belt will damage the belt. 


Don't overload or overspeed conveyor. 
Use end pulleys of ample size. 


A MANHATTAN field engineer or service man will be glad 
to examine your installation. Write factory or distributor. 


HOSE 


Avoid sharp bends at fittings; also twists and kinks in body 
of hose. 


Attach couplings carefully, forcing shank straight into hose, 
using soap and water lubricant. 


When not in use, roll up or suspend hose. 

Do not let hose lie in sun, hot or damp places. 

Do not permit heavy objects to run over hose. 

Avoid excessive temperatures, violent fluctuations of pressure. 


Straighten hose before dragging and while unpacking. Do 
not forcefully bend, twist, kink or pull hose. 


Use the correct type and size hose for the conditions. 






Store in dark, cool place. 
Consult MANHATTAN service man. 
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Outstanding Advantages: 





Most Remarkable Development in Fan History 


TURTEVANT RESEARCH TRIUMPHS AGAIN! This time 
S with the most revolutionary and far-reaching 
fan achievement of the age. An Axiflo Pressure Fan 
developed after years of Sturtevant Research and 
now utilized for the first time by the U.S. Navy. 


Get a quick picture of the new Sturtevant Axiflo 
fan from the high-spotted features below. See how 
it makes an axial flow fan available for an entirely 
new field of high duty requirements. A fan ideally 
adapted for heating, ventilating, air conditioning 
and mechanical draft applications... with all the 
advantages listed below. 

This fan, in its highest stage of development, is 
being supplied for hull ventilation and mechanical 
draft in U.S. Warships exclusively—and must re- 
main so for the duration. However, an adaptation 
of this design in all steel construction, with efh- 
ciencies approaching this new fan, is going to work 


on war production—drying vital materials, remov- 


ay Sturtevant AXIFLO Fan for U.S. Navy Achieves Efficiency of over 90% 


ing dust and fumes from manufacturing operations, 
speeding the victory program in countless ways. 
Write for a copy of Bulletin No. 460, illustrating 
various designs, construction features, efficiency 
and noise curves of this extraordinary new devel- 


opment in fan engineering. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities 
B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


oa 


moe Te 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


STURTEVANT— 

FOUNDER OF THE 
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—THE BLENDED FINISHING OIL 


No wonder the little red garment went to town! 
The fabric from which it was made was finished with 
Velv-O-Ray — the blended finishing oil. Velv-O-Ray 
gives fabrics a soft, silky texture .. . protects them 
against ageing defects. It eliminates rancidity 


stickiness . . . objectionable odor. 


Velv-O-Ray will help you give your fabrics extra 
sales appeal. This famous blended oil will improve 
their finish . . . give them the body, drape and fine 
texture that distinguish quality goods. Velv-O-Ray 


softens all types of synthetic fabrics. Uniform pene- 


trating power makes it ideal for cotton, silk and mix- 


AA 


tures. When properly applied to quetsch or mangle 


it will not foam. 


VELV-O-RAY LOWERS COSTS. Manufactured 
under constant laboratory control, Velv-O-Ray is 
known for dependability and economy. Its high uni- 
formity and pure non-mineral content assure you of 
lower finishing costs. And remember: Velv-O-Ray 
has no deteriorating effects on the blankets of Palmer 
and Sanforizing machines. Our technical staff is ready 
to help you with your finishing problems. Write today 
for factson VELV-O-RAY FREE CONSULTATION. 





CAR Lt T.OWN 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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MANUFACTURERS OF SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY* CASTROLITE*,AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*, VATROLITE*. DISCOLITE® 
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“TEXTILE PLANT PROTECTION” is the subject of 
a group of articles in the July issue which are designed 
to cover the peculiar hazards of the present war condi- 
tions. as well as the average accident or disaster which 
may occur in peace time. Practical data will be given on 
the following items against which every manufacturer 
should adopt protective measures to some degree—(1) 
Plant Damage (fires. bombs. floods. winds. ete.) : (2) 
Sabotage (in power plant. by arson. etc.) : (3) Acci- 
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dents (safety work. protective devices, etc.) ; (4) Slow- 
Downs (morale, health, etc.). 

The general subject in all its phases will be further 
developed in articles resulting from studies of compre- 
hensive systems adopted by individual mills. These 
stories will show the working out in actual practice of 
some of the general principles referred to above. Stirred 
by air-raid threat. some mills have done an outstanding 
job in preparing air-raid protection for their employees 
and for their facilities. Many have gone further and 
instituted general systems which will doubtless continue 
after the emergency and affect favorably the working 
conditions in mills. 

The regular portion of the June issue will bring 
readers up-to-date with a valuable group of practical 
articles and news coverage. 
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GET MORE 
PRODUCTION 
FROM PRESENT 
MACHINES 


@ Let Tannate leather belting 

help keep your machines on 

the job! 

Tannate maintains top speeds 

even at peak loads . . . Grips tightly; de- 
livers more power; keeps machines running 
smoothly with fewer shutdowns for drive 
maintenance. 


STEP UP PRODUCTION WITH 


TUS 


Founded 1702 


And, Tannate's great strength (1/3 to !/ 
stronger than most first-quality oak belting) 
assures long belt life and low yearly belt 
costs, too. 


TRY TANNATE! You'll soon know why 
leading mills standardize on Tannate . . 
why it is so wise to 


Belt your drives with... LEATHER! 


@ How to make a good belt Jast longer . . . How to lace and 


prepare laps on both single and double belts . . . Tips on 
cementing endless belts. All these are in our new folder, 
“BETTER SERVICE BELT HINTS". Copies, enough for all 
your men concerned with belting, available on FREE 


request. 
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WATERSHED a Ha MEL TE 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS «- 35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA., 


* NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO «+ ATLANTA «+ CLEVELAND 
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THEY PREFER TEXACO 


¥%& More locomotives and cars in the 
S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with ony other brand. 


¥% More revenve airline miles in the 
. S. ore flown with Texaco than with 
ony other brand. 


¥%& More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles ore lubricoted with Texaco 


thon with any other brand 


¥%& More stationary Diesel horsepower 
n the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 


thon with ony other brand. 


¥*% More Diese! horsepower on stream 
ned trains in the U. S. is lubricated with 


exaco thon with all other brands com 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
FRED ALLEN every Sur 3 


PEEDED UP to produce war 


fabrics faster, looms must 
have a lubricant that stays on. 
Hundreds of mills are finding 
just such a lubricant in Texaco 
Stazon. 

Texaco Stazon actually stays 
m bearing surfaces. It resists 
thinning out, creeping, splatter- 
ing... assures lower-cost lubri- 
cation, fewer “seconds,” longer 
loom life. 

The outstanding performance 


that has made Texaco preferred 


=" —» 


pan iN 


ving loom ahs 
ete ei Le hehe 
r lubricant 's 
on-creeping 3 
cous Staxon. Equally ee 
ee Ua bbe bearings, toP 
LL comb boxes, etc. 


For fast-mo 
cams, the idea 


in the fields listed in the panel 
has made it preferred by textile 
mills everywhere. 

These Texaco users enjoy 
many benefits that can also be 
yours. A Texaco Lubrication 
Engineer will gladly cooperate 
... Just phone the nearest of 
more than 2300 Texaco distribu- 
tion points in the 48 States, or 
write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd St., New 


York, N. Y. 


Care for your Car 
.-for your Country 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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* United We Stand ° 


THE AMERICAN FLAG appears on the front covet 
of this issue of TextTILE WorLp simultaneously with its 
appearance on covers of hundreds of other magazines. 

During the cynical interlude between World War | 
and World War II, such a concerted action would have 
heen decried as a sentimental gesture, as patriotic bathos. 

To a limited extent, that attitude was not wholly 
unreasonable. This country had seen its contribution 
toward making the world safe for democracy evaporate 
into nothingness amid the post-war revival of interna- 
tional hate. The fact that we as a nation were partly 
responsible by failing to implement the League of 
Nations as a world arbiter did not seem to lessen our 
disillusionment. 

Moreover. during the hectic 1920°’s we had another 
reason for forgetting essential Americanism. We in 
dulged in a speculative debauch, during which all the 
standards of moral and economic values which had made 
this country great were lost in the mad search for easy 
money and easy living. 

Even the inevitable economic collapse of the 1930's, 
with starvation in the midst of plenty, did not re-create 
a faith in basic values. True, there were many instances 
of personal heroism during the depression. But the’ gov- 
erning mood was one of bitterness and bewilderment. 
This led to the equally inevitable centralization of 
authority in the Federal Government. That it did not 
lead to the complete usurpation of power by the State, 
as it did in the new dictator nations. was the sole 
reminder that Americans had not abandoned, in their 
hearts, the idealism of Lexington and Concord, of Gettys- 
burg. and of Woodrow Wilson. . 


BUT, SUPERFICIALLY AT LEAST, there was no pop- 
ular satisfaction in the thought that “I am an Ameri- 
can” —primarily because the people had stopped think- 
ing that thought. 

How long it would have taken us to recapture that 
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Fh What 
“I Am an American’ 
Means 


national concept if it had not been for Pearl Harbor is 
anvbody’s guess. That it would have come back to us 
eventually is certain. but the way would have been long 
and hard. That it came to us practically over-night. by 
way of an unprovoked attack by a sinister foe. is the 
only debt we owe to Hirohito, and to his master-mind. 
Hitler. and to the latter’s stooge, Mussolini. 

That it is still an imperfect vision cannot be denied. 
To too many. “I am an American” is a boast that we can 
produce more tanks, planes, ships, and munitions than 
anv other nation in the world. To too few. “I am an 
American” is a prayerful expression of gratitude to the 
cenerations before us who made this land a heritage for 
oppressed peoples. a sanctuary in which men and women 
and children of all races. of all creeds, could live secure 
in their inalienable right to speak. think and worship 
according to the dictates of their own consciences. To 
too few. “I am an American” is a statement of responsi- 
bility: an earnest of the will to carry on the work started 
by our forefathers and to make this country a land of 
really equal opportunity—for rich and for poor. for 
educated and for illiterate. for Jew and for Protestant 
and for Catholic—for any man. woman or child who is 
willing to live within the American ideal. 


TO PARADE THE AMERICAN FLAG. or to say “! 


am an American.” with less fidelity to the American 
principle than that, is at any time unpatriotic. Today. 
it is treasonable. 

To say “I am an American” in the spirit with which 
thousands of new American citizens, refugees from the 
most cruel tyranny in the historv of the world. say it. 
is the true American Doxology. Those who take their 
\mericanism for granted have much to learn from thos 
who have just found a haven here. And don’t forget that 
the ancestors of all of us. without exception, came t 
America to find a new wavy of life. 

And. finally. don’t forget that there is no nationalistic 
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arrogance inherent in the phrase “I am 
an American.” For America is a prod- 
uct of all the nations of the world. Con- 
sequently, to feel its impulse truly, 
we must include in its meaning all the 
peoples of the world: the British, and 
Russian, and Chinese, and Dutch, and 
others who are fighting with us for free- 
dom; the Poles and Czechs and Nor- 
wegians and Danes and French and 
others whose free representatives are 
among the United Nations; the people 
of all the Americas who, too, are Amer- 


icans; and, yes, the peoples of Ger- 
many, and Italy, and Japan, whose 
brutal tyrants have deluded and de- 
nuded them. 

“T am an American” means “I am a 
citizen of the Free World.” To billions 
of people in all continents, it is the 
promise of the future. We must not 
fail them. 


Reged OF 


Block That “Short War’ Propaganda! 


A particularly dangerous type of 
propaganda is being circulated at the 
moment. Many of our best friends are 
talking about a “short war’-—maybe 
only six months, or at the most a year. 
They support their thesis with stories 
of an imminent crack-up inside Ger- 
many. They even 
in hushed 


go so far as to say, 
that Washington is 
trying to suppress the news of an early 


tones. 


victory, in order not to encourage a 
let-down in our production-line, in our 
bond sales, and in our all-out attitude. 

If this writer knows anything about 
Fifth-Column propaganda, this is_ it. 
Nothing could help Hitler more. 

Take its effect on industry in gen- 
eral, and on the textile industry in par- 
ticular. Nothing could be more disas- 
trous to the performance of textile mills, 
just now reaching real conversion to 
complete participation in the war effort, 
than the would 
from a sudden conviction that the war 


would be over soon 


let-down which come 
even possibly be- 
fore the goods now on the looms could 
reach the Army or the essential indus- 
trial user. 


And it is the bunk, 


chance of this war being successfully 


There is no 
concluded in six months, or 
year. 

We are just at the start of an all-out 
offensive by the Axis. 


even a 


It's going to be 


tough. There will probably be more 
bad news than good. But in any event, 
Hitler Hirohito are not 


yield to the 


and going to 
wishful thinking of the 
American dupes who swallow this guff 
and who believe that, in a few months, 
everything will be all right again, and 
we can have as many tires and girdles 
and lumps of sugar as our wanderlust 
and tummies desire. 

We took on a bill of goods when we 
entered this war Dec. 7, 1941. We have 
our blood and sweat and toil and tears 
mostly Anyone who kids 
himself to the contrary is a sucker. All 
he could rate through such loose think- 


ahead of us. 


Se 


ing would be a mythical decoration 
from Hitler. 


Block that kind of talk! 


Are You Interested? 


This is a talk about ourselves: 
TEXTILE WorRLD and its war job. 
Each month, the editors are giving 
you. these 


about 


exclusive dollar-and-cents 
services: 

1. Textile War Manual: We started 
this in February, and each issue carries 
the vital addenda of the month in re- 
view. It covers priorities, price-ceilings. 
and other “must” information. (See 
page 63.) 

2. Textile Reports from Washington: 
Each month there is an analytical re- 
port of textile events in the National 
Capital. (See pages 57 and 60.) 

3. Fabrics for Military Purposes: In 
this issue there is the 23rd installment 





CIVILIAN RESPECT TO 
THE FLAG 


as well as soldiers, should 
salute when the flag is being raised or 
lowered or when it passes (uncased) in a 
parade. 


1. Civilians, 


2. A man not in uniform salutes by re- 
moving his hat with his right hand and 
placing it over his heart while standing 
upright with heels together. 
3. A woman in civilian attire places her 
right hand over her heart, while standing 
upright. 
4. Whenever the Star Spangled Banner is 
played, a civilian stands upright and faces 
the music, with right hand over heart, ex- 
cept when the flag is being lowered at 
sunset, on which occasion he faces the 
flag and salutes as described above. The 
salute is held until the last note of the 
anthem is played. 

(From the War Department) 





of this series, giving specifications, con- 
struction data, and other information 
on the major fabrics required for the 
Armed Services. (See page 66.) 

4. Plant-Conversion Instruction: This 
covers the basic facts necessary to 
every manufacturer who finds it neces- 
sary to convert his plant from civilian 
to military or  essential-industrial 
fabrics. (See pages 67, 68 and 70.) 

5. Substitution of New Materials: 
This has to do with the utilization of 
new fibers and materials to replace 
those no longer available. (See pages 
77, 79 and 83.) 

(The page given are 
merely typical of articles appearing in 
TexTILE Wor.p every month.) 

All this new information is in addi- 
tion to our completely balanced edi- 
torial coverage of all branches of the 
industry. Also, it is original TexTILe 
Wortp material, unobtainable  else- 
where. It is the product of our large 
Washington Bureau and of our tech- 
nical staff of full-time editors and spe- 
cial contributors. 


references 


We have considered reprinting all 
back installments of all these war fea- 
tures in a loose-leaf binder. and supply- 
ing them—and subsequent installments 
each month, for the duration, to readers 
who feel they want to have this vital 
data in such handy reference form. 

If you are interested, write to the 
editor. You will not be obligated by so 
doing. But, if enough readers indicate 
a desire for this special service, we 
shall advise them of the cost and give 
them an opportunity to subscribe. 


No One Is Too Old 
To Fight in This War 


This is an appeal from a man not 
in uniform to every reader not in uni- 
form. It is easy to talk glibly about 
how we wish we could fight, but we’re 
too old. It’s easy to say that we wish 
we could do something, but we’re too 
old. It’s easy to say that we fought in 
the last war, but now it’s harder on us 
because we can’t fight in this war. 

The answer is, we can. 

Have you put at least 109% of your 
earnings into war bonds? Do you carry 
around a war stamp book which you 
add to? Do you walk to the station o1 
ride a bike? Do you contribute to the 
U.S.O.? 

If you don’t do any or all of these 
things, you’re in a poor position to ask 
your employees to invest in war bonds 
or stamps, or to walk or bike to work 

Nobody is too old to fight in this war 
That’s good news fer all of us—but 
also a heavy responsibility. Our job. 
now, is to enlist for the duration, 
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0 Let-Up Seen in Textile Buying 


Present rate expected to continue 
—Conversion is principal aim now 
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PRODUCTION OF MILITARY TEXTILES 
will go on at present high levels until 
it is obvious that the allied drive against 
the Axis is over the ridge. 

No official facts are available, but 
the best information together 
indicates that the Quartermaster has 
textiles for at least four million men. 
During fiscal 1943, beginning July 1, 
QM will pile up huge additional quan- 
tities of cloth and clothing and textile 
supplies for three or four million more. 


pieced 


Persons who have the opportunity to 
add up significant facts say that the 
Army’s plans have now the 
ten-million-man mark and that eleven, 
twelve, and 
programmed. 

Meanwhile we are lend-leasing large 
quantities of textile other 
armies of the United Nations. A good 
guess would be that Russia and China 


passed 


more millions are being 


goods to 


are receiving biggest consignments. 

Compared with concern about plate 
steel for ships. aluminum forgings for 
bombers, and machine tools for practi- 
cally everything. the Army’s and Navy’s 
worry over textile supplies is nothing 
at all. A responsible supply officer re- 
cently told Textite Wortp that any 
number of men could be equipped, re- 
gardless of the supply of wool and cot- 
ton, and if there were shortages, substi- 
tutes would be used. 

What worried many manufacturers 
contracting textiles to the Army and 
Navy was the General Maximum Price 
Regulation issued by OPA. As matters 
stand at this writing, GMPR will put a 
ceiling’ on non-combat goods sold to the 
Services beginning July 1. Of course 
goods already covered by OPA ceiling 
schedules would not be affected. But 
such as woolens 
blankets, etc. 


many are not covered 


and worsteds. woolen 
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Producers of such goods believe that 
the higher April prices would have to 
be revised downward to conform with 
earlier contracts at much lower levels 
—as the law now is interpreted. They 
also feel that the ceiling set by the Army 
itself, as in the case of blankets, where 
QM simply said: This is our top figure 
and we pay no more—is being thrown 
overboard arbitrarily by OPA. 

But excitement on these points did 
not seem justified as yet. There is a 
clause in GMPR_ supplements which 
says that exceptions can be made for 
Government Three Navy 
requisitions for wool cloth have already 
been excepted. On the other hand, 
strange as it may seem with billions 
falling like rain, Service procurement 
officers are still grabbing at any chances 
to save money. They will 


agencies. 


grab at 
this one. 


THE ARMY’S PRINCIPAL AIM right now 
is conversion—conversion of the textile 
machinery industry. which is being han- 
dled by WPB and which is discussed on 
page 60. and conversion of the textile 
industry itself. 

In Washington they call it “heavying 
up”—putting all possible looms on 
duck, twills, osnaburg, and so on. Con- 
tracts for 98% of the duck 
wanted at present have been placed, 


about 


and the conversion of looms is follow- 
ing hard upon these commitments. 

So serious is the duck requirement 
that a priority plan was being devised, 
at this writing, which meant all but 


complete allocation. The scheme 


was 
not complete, but basically it tells 
manufacturers receiving — high-rated 
duck orders to check them with a 
special Army-Navy-WPB committee. 


This committee will determine which 
orders are absolutely essential, and will 
set back any that are not, even if they 
have a higher rating. 

Anyone can see that this is a symp- 
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tom of the breakdown of the preference 
rating system. This is not news. The 
priority system has been breaking down 
for months, by slow degrees. And this 
is natural. When everything becomes 
critical, there is no longer any use of 
rating things. Pressure for materials 
and fabrication capacity is increasing 
every day. The United States is out to 
break the Axis with production and 
manpower. Only very high ratings any 


longer make any impression on _ pro- 
ducers. It has been said before that 
the preference system would be re- 


placed by an allocation system. It is so 
being replaced, day by day. No one 
can say when the taper will come to a 
point. 

As in the case of duck, 
being pushed ahead for greater produc- 
tion of osnaburg, under the terms of 
Order L-99. It is necessary for mills 
to cancel many orders that they have 
on their books and make the shift to 
osnaburg and sheetings. Meanwhile, it 
is reported that India has found a new 
route for shipping jute to the United 
States, out of Bombay instead of Cal- 
cutta, which is in the sub-infested Bay 
of Bengal. 

Further the 
wool are expected as the result of a 


conversion is 


restrictions on use of 
study now in progress by a committee 
of experts, appointed by Maj. Gen. Ed- 
mund B. Gregory, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. Gen. Gregory explained that the 
committee’s object is to determine the 
extent to which wool can be conserved 
without deviating seriously from exist- 
ing standards. 

Army has designed a uniform for the 
Women’s Auxiliary Corps, which will 
follow the olive drab shade worn by 
the men. Winter clothing is to be made 
of 12-0z. covert cloth, dark olive drab, 
and regular Army khaki will be the 
thing for summer. There’s an overcoat, 
a utility coat with removable woolen 
lining, a light raincoat with hood, a 
shirtwaist with a convertible collar, a 
necktie, and a handbag with a place for 
“personal items.” 
zine, boys. 

Now wipe that smile off 
and read that there will be no more air 
conditioners, according to Order L-38, 


It’s a powder maga- 


you can 


except on “preferred orders,’ which 
means Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission, and other Federal agencies. 
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United States Army Uniforms 





ar J intea er isted men 
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Variety of fabrics in an interesting 
exhibit at Philadelphia QM Depot 


AU photos by courtesy of Photo Section, Philadelphia QM Depot 





Ski troops, enlisted men's uni- 


form, water and wind resistant. 


Experimental uniform for tropi- Firemen's uniform in OM serv- Unif rm for Arr be ind 


cal wear ce. pakers. 
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The New Textile Machinery Rules 


What the WPB Order L-83 means—and 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD ORDER L-83, 
controlling the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of many types of industrial 
machinery, including textile machinery, 
has been revised. The changes are im- 
portant to the textile machinery and 
the textile industries. 

The original order, which became 
effective April 9, was covered briefly 
in the May issue of Textite Wor.p; 
at press time the revision was still in 
process. The new order was effective 
May 18. 

Any extended discussion of the dif- 
ference between the old and the new 
unnecessary. It will 
manufacturers’ and 
men’s time to analyze the new order 
Suffice to say 


orders is save 


machinery mill 
and forget the old one. 
that the 
language which had the effect of ab- 
ruptly slowing the production of textile 


original order contained 


machinery. Some WPB executives who 
understand the industry were not in 
As the 


most effective shift to war production, 


agreement about the first order. 


they intended only to control deliver) 
and let production taper itself off. 
In addition the original order made 


“LIST A” 


List A, referred to in this article, shows 
the 17. different industrial machinery 
groups covered by L-83, with the mini- 
mum orders each can have on hand, un- 
reported. Any orders above the minimum 
are to be reported to WPB within 15 days 
after May 18, the effective date of L-83. 

Textile machinery is third on the list. 
Reports are to be made on all orders for 
new and reconditioned machines, and 
orders of a value in excess of $500 for 
single used machines. The term “textile 
machinery and equipment’ includes but 
is not limited to machinery and mechanical 
equipment used in mills for carding, comb- 
ing, spinning, throwing, winding, weaving, 
knitting, printing, bleaching, dyeing, and 
otherwise processing or finishing cotton, 
wool, silk, flax, asbestos, hemp, jute, and 
other fibers and products of these fibers; 
and further any machinery and mechan- 
ical equipment for the production, pro- 
cessing and finishing of artificial and syn- 
thetic textile fibers such as those pro- 
duced from wood pulp, cotton linters, coal 
tar, and glass. 





i. en | 


just what you 


can do about it, if any 





Harris & Ewing 


Robert S. Dempsey, chief of the War Production Board's Textile Machinery 
Branch, came to Washington last September from McCampbell & Co., New 
York, where he was head of the converting department. 


insufficient allowance for special cases. 
manufacturers 
found themselves in difficulties, with no 
relief. A series of 11 
exemptions is written into the new or- 


and many machinery 


provision for 


der. to take care of these cases. 

The revised order is final and com- 
plete. for the present. Of course it is 
subject to change, like all war 
measures. 

The war picture for textile machin- 
ery production plant is much like that 
other industrial 
In fact. 17 types of indus- 
and 


for many classes of 
machinery. 
trial machinery are included 

treated exactly alike in Order L-83. 

The high command in Washington 
decided months ago to hurry the en- 
emy’s defeat by using the production 
plants we have, rather than taking time 
to build new ones. It has recently gone 
even further by stopping some of the 
fabricating-plant construction that had 
been planned. 

It became apparent months ago that 
the textile machinery plant, along with 
others, would have to be used for war 
production, excepting that necessary to 
turn out maintenance and repair parts 
and some new machinery for making 
critical fabrics. 

At the first meeting of the industry 
on conversion, in Boston last November. 


attended by representives of about 90% 
of machinery plant capacity, Robert S. 
Dempsey, chief of the Textile Machin- 
ery Branch of WPB, stated his opin- 
ion that 30 or 40% of the industry would 
have to be war 
duction, 


turned over to pro- 


IN BROAD OUTLINE, the Textile Ma- 
chinery Division has a three-fold ob- 
jective: (1) to keep existing textile 
mill equipment running so that it can 
supply fabric for military and other 
essential needs; (2) to convert as 
much of the textile machinery indus- 
try as possible to the production of war 
equipment; (3) to produce enough new 
textile machinery to expand plant for 
critical goods such as duck, uniform 
twills, sandbagging. and so on. 

Some of the machinery plants started 
converting months ago: some of them 
went over to ordnance work as much 


as 50% of capacity. Some of them 
made the shift mainly because they 
wanted to serve the public interest. 


Others perhaps were moved by the fact 
that preference ratings on metals and 
other materials soon would otherwise 
be denied them, and they could not go 
on as usual, 

But it did not seem fair to let some 


plants convert voluntarily to the limit. 





while others converted only to the ex- 
tent they were forced to by the prior- 
ities system. 

Another thing that made _ control 
necessary was the vast backlog of 
orders accumulated by textile machin- 
ery plants. These orders resulted 
mainly from prosperity in the textile 
industry, plus a desire to obtain more 
efficient new machines rather than get 
along with the old. These unfillable 
outstanding orders created uncertainty. 
Several million dollars worth of them 
have been voluntarily canceled. 

That is the picture that back- 
grounded the issuance of Limitation 
Order L-83. 

This order—referring to the new or- 
der exclusively from now on—is not a 
freeze order; it is a control order. The 
Textile Branch wants to let the indus- 
try run itself insofar as_ possible. 
Through the continued use of prefer- 
ence ratings, the order merely checks 
up on the needs of the machinery plants 
which buy supplies in the usual way. 
It denies ratings for orders not deemed 
essential. 

Nor is L-83 an allocation order. The 
Division is leaving it to the plants and 
mills to get what they need, through 
preference ratings, to do the required 
job. Furthermore, the Division itself 
does not know, cannot foresee, what 
will be required of the textile or textile 
machinery industry. Some unforeseen 
turn of the war might radically change 
the military fabric requirements, 

While the order does cover used ma- 
chinery, there is no desire on the part 
of the Division to freeze this class of 
equipment. It will be left, for the pres- 
ent at least. in the hands of used ma- 
chinery dealers to recondition and sell 
to buyers with approved orders. All 
used machinery will be seriously needed. 


IN A STATEMENT released with Order 
L-83, May 18, L. S. Greenleaf, Jr.. chiet 
of the Special Industrial Machinery 
Branch, (which includes the Textile 
Division) emphasized four points: 

1. That the order permits production 
of new machinery for stock without 
authorization, but machinery produced 
in anticipation of receiving an approved 
order might be tied up for some time. 

2. That 11 types of transactions, 
dealing mostly with transfers of used 
or reconditioned machinery, have been 
exempted. 

3. That in general no person may ac- 
cept an order for machinery covered by 
the limitation. or deliver any machin- 
ery, except upon an “approved order.” 

1. That manufacturers or distribu- 
tors who, on the effective date of the 
order, have purchase orders on their 
books which are not included in the 
apply to 


“approved” category, may 
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HOW TO COMPLY WITH ORDER L-83 


If You Are A Textile Manufacturer — 


1. If you had placed orders for textile 
machinery prior to May 18, you can ask 
your producer to appeal to the Textile 
Machinery Division, WPB, for special ap- 
proval of the orders, or for assignment of 
a rating, in accordance with Section B-2 
of 1-83. Read the section carefully and 
give your producer all the required in- 
formation. Do not be too optimistic about 
results. 


2. You can order up to $1000 worth of 
repair parts for any single existing ma- 
chine, from one or more suppliers, during 
any period of four weeks. Or, if you 
have an actual breakdown, due to dam- 
age, wear, destruction or failure of parts, 
and they are not otherwise available, you 
can order any value of parts. This ex- 
emption, provided in Section C of Order 
L-83, is made so that existing textile plants 
can continue to serve the public without 
new machines. It is practically your one 
hope and salvation. 


3. If you are contracting textiles to the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, Air 


Forces, or other war agency, see your 
contracting officer first about any contem- 
plated orders for machinery or parts. If 
he is not at your plant, the Federal agency 
with which you are contracting will locate 
him for you. 


4. The first thing to find out is whether the 
order you wish to place is an “Approved 
Order.” To work out intelligently, with 
or without your contracting officer, study 
especially Section A-6 of Order L-83. In 
brief, an approved order is one that is 
rated A-9 or higher by one of the three 
kinds of preference-rating certificates ex- 
plained in Section A-6. A-9 is a fairly 
low rating these days, and it would not 
deliver machinery from a manufacturer 
with a heavy backlog. If you are making 
duck or uniform cloth, you probably could 
get a high rating. 


5. Your machinery manufacturer has no 
appeal from the stipulations of the “Ap- 
proved Order,” except on orders placed 
before May 18. L-83 covers new, used 
and reconditioned machinery alike. 


If You Are a Textile Machinery Producer or Distributor — 


l. Read this article for background and 
clarification of the order. 


2. Get a copy of the order and study 
especially: Section A-6, which explains 
what an approved order is; Section B on 
the four restrictions, and the exemptions; 
Section C on exemptions of maintenance 
parts and replacements for breakdowns; 
Section H on records and reports. 


3. When you receive an order, first deter- 
mine whether it is an approved order by 
checking A-6, with special reference to the 
various preference ratings which are ac- 
ceptable. 


4. If the order is not acceptably rated, it 
must be rated or given approval of the 


Director of Industry Operations. 


5. If it is neither rated correctly nor spe- 


cially approved, do not accept it. But if 
you think it important to the war effort, 
suggest to your customer that he ask for 
rating or special approval. 


6. If you have not already reported your 
orders on hand over and above the mini- 
mum stipulated in List A, do so at once. 
The report was due within 15 days after 
May 18, the effective date of Limitation 
Order L-83. 


7. Do not submit any other reports until 
you are asked for them by WPB or its 
agents. Then do so as promptly as 
possible. 


8. Keep records of all production, deliv- 
eries and orders for two years from date. 


9. Do not send inquiries to Washington 
unless absolutely necessary. 





WPB for the permission to fill them. 

It is important that you understand 
just what an “approved” order _ is. 
There are four kinds of them: 

1. Any order, accompanied by a 
PD-3A certificate, for delivery to an 
agency of the United States Govern- 
ment (Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion, Coast Guard, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, etc.) or to the Governments of 
Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, Free 
France, Greece, Iceland, Netherlands, 


Norway, Poland, Russia, Turkey, Un- 
ited Kingdom and 
Yugoslavia. 

2. Any order placed by any agency 
of the U 
of any of the above named, or the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, in ac- 
cordance with the Lend-Lease Act. 

3. Any order bearing a rating of A-9 
or higher assigned by a Preference 
Rating Certificate PD-3 or PD-3A, 
countersigned prior to effective date of 


possessions, and 


.S. Government for the account 


eee 66) 
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These are the two new forms involved in compliance with Order L-83. PD-200 (left) the Application for Project 


preference rating certificate. 

plication form, can be used only if 
countersigned before the effective date 
of L-83. After that, PD-1 will be used 
by manufacturers. PD-1 is WPB’s form. 


certificates of 
distinguished 
from single orders. P-19-H is simply 
a later version of P-19. The PD appli- 


and P-19-H are standard 
rating to 


Order L-83; 
order in the P-19 series issued prior to 
the date of L-83; or by Preference Rat- 
ing Certificate PD-1 or PD-1A; or Pref- 


by a preference rating 
companies as 


erence Rating Order P-19-H issued at cation forms for the P-19 certificates You.have seen the PD forms in TExTIL! 
any time. PD-3A is used only to as- are PD-200 or PD-200 A. The sig- Wortp (page 79, Feb. 1942). Forms 
sign preference ratings to approved nificant point to note in this preference P-19-h and PD-200-A are shown above. 


setup for L-83 is that PD-3, which is 
the Army-Navy Munitions Board’s ap- 


person placing an 
(Continued on page 130) 


the 
named in paragraph (1) above. 


agencies Any 


P-19 


orders for delivery to approv- 





Chronology of Wartime Controls on Textile Machinery 
PRIORITIES 


raised, by P-53 amendment No. 2, from production of new machinery for stock 








Sept. 16, 1941: Order P-53 gives an A-10 
manufacturers of 
maintenance and repair parts for textile 
makes ap- 


preference rating to 


manufacturer 


PD-88. 


machinery: the 


plication on Form 


Dec. 3, 1941: 


ine lude 


Order P-53 is amended to 


tubes and spools for the 


cones, 


operation of textile mills. 


Dec. 27, 1941: The Textile Branch of 
OPM announced it would resist the shut 


down of any textile mills for the purpose 


{ 


of exporting any textile machinery, new 


or used. 


March 3, 1942: 


livery of metals and other materials to pro 


Preference rating for de 


ducers of parts for maintenance and re 


pair of textile machinery and equipment is 


a ————— eee 


4-10 to A-8. 
10, 1942: 


L-83 became effective, prohibiting 


April 
Order 
manufacturers from filling any orders fo 


General Limitation 


Production or delivery of 14 types of in- 


dustry including textile 
stimulate conversion of ma- 
chine tools and skilled labor to the output 


materials.” 


machinery, ma- 


chinery, “to 


ol war 


April 22, 1942: Order L-83 is amended 
to set its effective date back to May 18 
April 


of schedules in plants preparing to con 


instead of 10 “to avoid disruption 


vert to output of war supplies.” 


May 18, 1942: Order L-83 is amended, 
raising the number of machinery groups 
from 14 to 17, including textile 
The order differs from 
mainly in that it “permits 


( overed 
machinery. new 


the original 


without authorization.” 


PRICES 


Nov. 27, 1941: Price Administrator Hen- 
derson directed a letter to the textile ma 
chinery industry asking that prices be 
stabilized as of Dec. 1, 1941. This volun 
tarv ceiling remained in effect until Regu 
lation No. 136 became effective. 


May 15, 1942: Maximum Price Regu 
lation No. 136 on “all machines and parts 
not covered by other price schedules for 
all levels of except retail” 
includes textile machinery. The voluntary 


agreement of Nov. 27, 1941, is not regarded 


‘ 


distribution 


as a price schedule for the purposes 0 
Regulation No. 136. This regulation be 
comes effective July 1, and it establishes 
Oct. 1, 1941 prices as maxima. 


1942 
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PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS— 
AMENDMENTS BY WPB 


Combed Cotton Yarn—Order M-155, 
issued May 28, requires combed yarn 
mills to earmark at least 40% of their 
production of medium combed yarns 
and not less than 65% of their coarse 
combed yarn for the armed services. 
They must begin this earmarking as 
soon as necessary to fill orders made 
mandatory by the order, but not later 
than the week beginning June 29, 1942. 
Yarns so earmarked are to be 
sold or delivered only upon orders for 
physical incorporation into materials 
or equipment for the Army, Navy, U.S. 
Maritime Commission, and other war 
agencies, Lend-Lease, United Nations. 
Defense Supplies Corp., manufacturers 


used, 


of officers’ uniforms, manufacturers of 
tracing cloth, typewriter ribbons, and 
material. and 
authorized 


insulation 
specifically 


electrical 
manufacturers 
by WPB to purchase reserved combed 
varns. Yarns earmarked by the Army 
or Navy must be of certain counts 
to be suitable for fabrication into the 
5 oz. twill for shirts; 
poplin for 


following cloths: 
8.2 oz. twill for 
wind jackets: cloth for fragmentation 


trousers; 


homb parachutes, airplane wings, food 
container canopies, cargo parachutes; 


Navy twill, for summer uniforms; lin- 


ing for overcoats; cloths for barrage 
balloons; netting for mosquito and 
insect protection; and knitting yarn 
for socks and undershirts. The uses 


veiven for each fabric are not inclusive. 
but 


fines 


merely examples. The order de 


medium combed those 
6ls to 90s 


combed yarns are those below 61s. In 


yarns as 
from inclusive. Coarse 
addition to requiring the mill to ear- 
mark percentages of these yarns. mills 
are required to operate their equip- 
ment at maximum practicable capacity. 
Yarn producers are not permitted un- 


der the order to hold a stock of ear- 
marked yarn for the account of any 
customer more than a week without 


notifying WPB. They must also notify 
WPB if they hold a stock of such yarn 
in excess of their weekly production 
for their own account for more than a 
week. No warehouse or similar place 
may hold 


over 30 days without informing 


combed yarns 


WPB. 


ot storage 


bed 
by the 
Conservation to 


Dyestuffs 
have 


-Manufacturers of 
been requested 


Industrial 


sheets 


Bureau of 
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stop manufacturing and selling colored 


sheets, colored sheeting. and_ sheets 
with colored edges by July 1. Color- 


fast and pre-shrunk clothing for civil- 
ians can be manufactured without in- 
terfering with military production, 
said OPA on May 24, in a statement 
designed to clear up misunderstand- 
ings regarding supplies of fast dyes 


and pre-shrinking machinery. Suffi- 
cient pre-shrinking equipment exists 


to take care of all important civilian 
needs. Strategic chemicals 
toluene, naphthalene, aniline and phe- 
nol are but amounts of 
used in 


such as 
scarce, these 
fast dyes 
as large as those in fast dyes. 


chemicals less are 


Jute—The use of jute in the manu- 


facture of rugs, carpets and linoleum 


for civilian use is prohibited in 
Amendment No. 3 to the jute con- 
servation order, M-70, issued May 1 
by WPB. No more carpet yarn may 
be manufactured for civilian use. ex- 
cept as permitted by the WPB. Rug 
and carpet manufacturers may buy 
carpet yarns already manufactured 


up to May 4, 1942, and may use it up 
to May Fi. 


none 


They may buy none and 
those dates 
WPB. 
burlap may be used only to fill Army. 
Navy. Maritime Commission and Coast 
Guard The 
used in 
is restricted to 75% 
in 1941. Other and 
be produced unrestricted to fill defense 


For 


use beyond 


by authorization of 


except 
Linoleum 


orders. manufacture of 


letter-mail twine, post offices 
of its production 
twine 


rope may 


orders. non-defense purposes its 
production is 10% in May. 
30% in June and 25% in July. Web- 
bing prodyction is cut from 70° in 
March and 60% in April to 507 in 
May. 30% in June and 20% in July. 
Manufacture and weaving of miscel- 
laneous yarns, used largely to manu- 


reduced 


facture padding for use in coats, are 


prohibited. Jute center (for wire 
ropes and wire cables) may be pro- 
duced only to fill defense orders bear- 

preference ratings better than 


ing 
\-2. Burlap other than the Hessian 
cloth type (not heavier than 6 oz. per 
used only 


agricultural 


yard 40 in. wide) may be 
for the manufacture of 
bags and defense orders rated better 
A-3. All jute hereafter imported 
the must 


than 


into country be segregated 





by the importer from jute he 
have had on hand. To obtain jute 
out of customs, an importer must file 
with the Collector of Customs a state- 
ment on Form PD 222B telling what 
disposition will be made of the jute. 
On May 9, the jute 
order (M-70) relaxed by tele- 
grams to permit rug and carpet manu- 


may 


restrictions of 
were 


facturers to use jute yarns on hand 
in the manufacture of rugs and car- 
pets beyond the previous shut-off date. 


Hosieryx—WPB on May 15 
Amendment 1 to the supplementary 
rayon order (M-37-c), granting 
hosiery manufacturers operating fine- 


issued 


machines preferences in deliver- 
the fine the 
amount of rayon (viscose and cupram- 


gage 


ies of denier sizes from 


monium) yarn set aside for hosiery. 


Osnaburg—-WPB pointed out May 5 
in connection with Limitation Orde: 
L-99 that any cotton mill which has 


made er is making its own baling ma- 
terial, whether of a construction listed 


in L-99 or some other construction. 
may continue to use this cloth for 
the baling of its own product only. 
but must manufacture it on looms 
other than those required to comply 
with the conversion as directed in 


Limitation Order L-99. L-99 requires 
that all looms that operated on osna- 
burg on Feb. 28. be 


osnaburg 


devoted to those 


constructions of which are 
sold only on war orders. 
Rubber 
definitely 
freezing 


WPB 
Conservation 
stocks of 
elastic threads in the hands of 


extended In- 
Order M-124. 
rubber and 


Yarns 


Varns 
mant- 


facturers. The original order ex 
pired April 29. Amendment No. 2 
issued April 29, permits the sale of 
rubber yarn or elastic thread which 
was in retail stocks on March 29. It 
also exempts from the freeze order 
rubber yarn and thread for use in 


surgical supplies and to fill War con 


tracts. The Amendment requires a 
person who on April 25. 1942, pos- 
sessed 25 or more pounds of rubber 
yarn and thread to file on or before 
May 11, 1942, with WPB a report on 
Form PD-433 of all rubber yarn, 
latex yarn and elastic thread in his 
possession or under his control. 

* 

Shirts, Men’s—Simplification of shirts 
was discussed at a meeting May 15 
of the Shirt Manufacturers Industry 


Advisory Committee with WPB cloth- 
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ing and textile officials. Measures 
discussed included shortening the 
length of shirts, eliminating French 


cuffs, eliminating pockets on regular 


shirts and leaving only one_ pocket 
on a sport shirt, eliminating yokes 
and fancy backs in sport shirts, re- 


stricting the length of collar points, 
and reducing the number of buttons 
used on shirts. 


Wool Clips—The Clothing Section of 
WPB suggested May 12, that 


tailors 


and clothing stores turn over to the 
Red Cross old wool samples and _ all 
of their wool clips. 


Work Clothing—Representatives of 
the Work Clothing Industry were in- 
formed May 20 by WPB at a meet- 
ing of the industry, that two orders 
about to be issued will grant a high 
priority rating to certain fabrics used 
in the manufacture of work clothes. 
and will restrict the use of cloth and 
buttons in such garments. 


PRICE CEILINGS AND AMENDMENTS 


BY OPA 


New 
new bags made from cotton and bur- 
lap fabrics were established May 25 


Bags, Ceilings for all types of 


by OPA in Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 151. It will affect chiefly 
sales and deliveries by manufacturers 


The regulation 
fies that the ceiling price delivered to 
any point shall be the replacement 
cost of the textile material from which 
such new bags are made on the date 


to consumers. speci- 


of sale plus the manufacturer’s high- 


est March, 1942. conversion margin. 
Bags, Second-Hand — Peddlers and 
dealers in “unprocessed” second-hand 
cloth bags may add a premium of 
not more than 34¢ per bag when pur- 
chased for resale. OPA announced 


May 4 in Amendment No. 1 to Maxi- 


mum Price Regulation No. 55. 


Bed ~Linen— Manufacturers’ 
prices for a special type of light-weight 
bed linen were established May 1 by 
OPA in Amendment No. 
Schedule No. 89. Maximum 
for the special goods 
“back-filled” take 
into consideration their out-of-ordinary 
Ceilings established for 
under the 


ceiling 


5 to Revised 
Price 
prices are set 

known as which 
specifications. 
“back-filled” 


ment 


amend- 
retailers to price bed 
linens at their March prices and there- 


types 


permits 


fore the action supplements the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 


Combed Cotton Yarn—Allowances for 
loss in weight of combed cotton yarn 
merchants 


operations as 


when it is processed by 


through such finishing 


bleaching or gassing are given con- 
sideration in an amendment issued May 
14 by OPA to Revised Price Schedule 
No. 7. No. 5, effective 


May 18. makes the following revisions: 


Amendment 


64 <——__________—___@ 


(1) shrinkage allowances for merchant 
processing are provided as follows: for 
bleaching 3% and for 
to 4%: (2) the price 
mercerizing is 


gassing 214% 
of commission 
reduced by approxi- 
mately 3% of the gray yarn cost; (3) 
separate price lists are provided for 
bleaching which is done alone on long 
chains, and for plied yarn which is both 
mercerized and bleached; (4) prices 
are raised for the mercerizing of plied 
yarn from 101s to 130s; (5) a ceiling 
is established for the first time for plied 
yarn which is_ bleached’ but not 
mercerized. 


Cotton Goods—A simplified method of 
determining maximum prices of cotton 
goods which come under the provisions 
of Maximum Price Regulation No. 
118 (Cotton Products) is covered in 
Amendment No. 2 to this regulation. 
Effective May 16, it provides that sell- 
ers of goods consisting wholly of cot- 
ton, in invoicing such cotton products, 
need state only the unadjusted maxi- 
mum price, the loom weight and the 
maximum price. 


Dollars-and-cents 
ceiling prices, chiefly at the manufac- 


Cotton Products 


turers’ level, for eight leading cotton 
fabric groups falling under the provi- 


sions of Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 118 were announced May 21 by 
OPA in Amendment No. 3 to replace 


individual ceilings which are deter- 
mined from the weighted average price 
of each seller during a base period. The 
plan of supplying definite average 
was announced recently when 
Regulation No. 118 was issued. The spe- 
cific prices, supplied through Amend- 
No. 3, 


represent only a_ portion 
of those OPA ultimately 


prices 


ment 


which will 


incorporate in the cotton products 
schedule. The eight groups for which 
prices are supplied consist of ducks, 
flannels, gray soft-filled sheeting, warp 
sateens, woven table and laundry felts, 
gray carded gabardines, gray coutils 
(corset fabrics), and gray moleskins. 
The duck ceilings cover the eleven ma- 
jor kinds of this fabric. Included in the 
flannel group are the outing, shirting, 
canton, glove-and-mitten, and _ interlin- 
ing types. The definition of “cotton 
products” is amended to exclude col- 
ored-yarn and finished slip-cover fab- 
rics. The slip-cover fabrics, meanwhile 
covered by the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, ultimately will be dealt with 
through a different method of price 
control which is being developed for 
the general line of finished drapery 
fabrics. 


Cotton Tickings, Woven—Used chiefly 
in the manufacture of mattresses, pil- 
lows and box springs, woven cotton 
tickings were placed under a formal 
price ceiling effective May 4, by 
OPA in Amendment No. 2 to Revised 
Price Schedule No. 35 (Carded Gray 
and Colored Yarn Goods). The highest 
spot cotton price during March of 
20.37c. per lb. will be used to deter- 
mine the base price for tickings in 
connection with commitments made on 
and after May 4. In the case of 2.00-yd. 
twill tickings, this establishes a base 
ceiling price of 23.25c. per yard. 


Cotton textile sales by one jobber to 
another must advance the goods sold 
to the next stage of distribution to come 
within the exemptions for wholesaler 
provided in Price Schedules Nos. 11, 
35 and 89, and Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 118, according to an inter- 
pretation of these provisions by OPA, 
issued May 18. 
Manila Rope—The present price ceil- 
ing of $115 per ton for old manila rope 
established in Revised Price Schedule 
No. 47 (Old Rags) will remain in effect 
and no changes in the maximum price 
are contemplated, said OPA on May 13. 
Dealers are urged to release their sup- 
plies to manufacturers of rope 
and other items essential in the 
effort. 


papers 
war 


Old 
paper 


and 
along 


Dealers in old 
must be 


Rags, 


rags 
waste licensed 
with dealers in scrap, waste and salvage 
material under the provisions of Sup- 


plementary Order No, 5 to General 
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Maximum Price Regulation. Amend- 
ment No. 2 to Revised Price Schedule 
No. 47 was issued to conform with the 
provisions of the General Licensing 
Order. All dealers covered by the 
schedule, are automatically licensed. 


Rayon Gray Goods—Adjustments in 
maximum prices of 7 rayon gray goods 
constructions, to bring them into proper 
relationship with the 229 types of these 
goods recently brought under the ceil- 
ings, are provided by Amendment No. 2 
to Revised Price Schedule No. 23, effec- 
tive May 13. 


Rayon Waste—Amendment No. 1 to 
Revised Price Schedule No. 90 (Rayon 
Waste) and Amendment No. 1 to Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No, 123 (Raw 
and Processed Wool Waste Materials), 
were issued May 21 by OPA to bring 
the enforcement sections into conform- 
ity with the licensing provisions of Sup- 
plementary Order No. 5 (Licensing). 
The licensing order. effective May 20, 
requires registration by dealers on or 
before June 20, 1942. Under its terms, 
any dealer violating the rayon waste 
schedule, or any other schedules 
covered by the licensing order, may have 
his license suspended. 


Summer Apparel—Methods by which 
retailers can establish ceiling prices 
for a restricted list of summer apparel 


M's Wool 


NOTIFICATION of acceptance or rejec- 
tion within 24 hrs. is the goal of 
U.S. Army Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Corps under a new inspection plan 
introduced May 22 for all woolen and 
worsted fabrics, 

This new plan was first inaugurated 
in January for woolen fabrics and has 
proved so successful that it was ex- 
tended to include worsted cloth. Essen- 
tially, this system operates as follows: 
A mill having prepared a shipment con- 
sisting of at least the minimum num- 
ber of 
swatches of each piece to the QM depot 


pieces, sends approved-size 
for approval. QM inspects these sam- 
ples for color, shade, etc., and if accept- 
able the mill is notified within 24 hrs. 
of receipt of samples and the entire 
lot approved. However, if some samples 
are accepted and others rejected. the 


mill is still notified within the same 


oO 
>. 


NR 
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not sold generally in March—the base 
period used in OPA’s General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation—are contained 
in a new and separate order issued May 
13 by OPA. The new regulation (No. 
142, Retail Prices for Summer Seasonal 
Commodities) requires retailers to ob- 
tain maximum prices by applying last 
season's percentage mark-up to a cost 
figure not more than the highest manu- 
facturer’s price in March. 
went into effect May 18. 


The ceiling 


Wool Clips—To correct a trade misin- 
terpretation, OPA on May 11 stated 
that mixed wool clothing-house clips 
fall within the definition of raw wool 
waste materials covered by Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 123 and are there- 
fore subject to its provisions. 


Woolen Fabrics—To enable the U. S. 
Navy to accept bids for a year’s supply 
of certain types and kinds of woolen 
fabrics, OPA on May 12 excluded bids 
under three specific Navy requisitions 
from the provisions of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. Under 
Supplementary Regulation No. 3, sales 
and deliveries of goods exempted are 
those specified in Navy Requisitions 
189, 496, and 497, under which the 
Navy is accepting bids for 4,959,500 yd. 
of flannel, melton and kersey. Specific 
maximum prices are established apply- 
ing to the woolen fabrics under these 


hoods Insp 


time limit and only those pieces cor- 
responding to the approved samples 
are shipped to QM. Those pieces not 
approved may then be reprocessed by 
the mill and samples again submitted. 

If pieces are accepted, but with ad- 
justments because not fully meeting 
specifications, the same prompt notifi- 
cation reaches the mill, and the QM 
inspector in that mill is notified and 
attempts to assist in correcting the de- 
fects so the following lots of fabrics 
will meet all specifications. 

It was pointed out at QM that this 
inspection system has several merits 
that benefit the mill operating on Gov- 
ernment orders. First, it saves trans- 
portation costs as only accepted lots are 
shipped. Otherwise, there are costs in- 
volved and time wasted in returning the 
rejected cloth to the manufacturer. 

Second, the manufacturer has less 


requisitions. Sales and deliveries may 
be made at prices which do not exceed: 
11 oz. flannel, $2.575; 16 oz. melton, 
$3.85; 30 oz. kersey, $5.475. 

Wool Floor Coverings Maximum 
prices at which the Karastan Rug Mills 
may sell five new floor coverings are 
established in Order No. 1 under Re- 
vised Price Schedule No. 57 issued 
May 18, by OPA. WPB curtailed the 
use of wool and jute in floor coverings 
and made necessary the changes in con- 
struction and yarn specifications in the 
new fabrics. The pile yarn and back- 
ing consist entirely of cotton. 


When a seller 
finds that his ceiling price as deter- 
mined by the individual freeze provi- 
sions of Revised Price Schedule No. 
58 is substantially below the price pre- 
vailing for the same type and kind of 
wool or wool tops or yarns in the same 


Wool, Tops and Yarns 


or nearest competitive area, Amend- 
ment No. 2, effective May 2, permits 
him to file a petition for adjustment in 
accordance with OPA procedural regu- 
lations. The amendment applies only 
to those ceilings based upon the highest 
price at which seller sold or contracted 
to sell particular types of wool during 
the period between Oct. 1, 1941, and 
Dec. 15, 1941, inclusive. It does not 
apply to the specific maximum prices 
established in the schedules. 


ction Plan 


than 24 hrs. to wait before notification. 
and if his fabrics are rejected he may 
immediately reprocess them. A_ third 
advantage, and one of tremendous im- 
portance to the small manufacturer 
with limited capital, is that his invoice 
for goods is approved if the samples 
meet specifications. Formerly, the in- 
voice was held by QM until the fabrics 
were inspected so allowances could be 
made for rejection, and it sometimes 
required several weeks to accomplish. 
Thus, a small manufacturer may now 
receive payment inside of several weeks, 
permitting current operating costs to 
be met. 

The system of inspection is readily 
adapted to woolen and worsted fabrics 
as the greatest difficulty encountered 
by manufacturers in meeting Army 
specifications appears to be in meeting 
OD requirements and in shaded goods. 
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COTTON DRILL in various types is needed 
One type 
mand is 7.5-0z. unbleached, fully shrunk 
drill to conform to U. S. 
fieation No. 6-247. either with or with- 
out Amendment No. 1. The following 
requirements apply to drill 
this without the 
amendment. but with certain modifica- 


in large quantities. in de- 


Army speci- 


made to 


meet specification 


noted in 
Grade 


tions recent invitations for 
hids: shall be firsts: 
shall he a 3-harness twill 2 up. 1 down 
shall be 


preshrunk, shrinkage shall be not more 


weave 


or a herringbone: fabric 


than 1© in warp or filling. Finishing 
or loading the increase 
The 
~pecification states that the drill shall 


he desized, but some recent invitations 


material to 
~trength or weight is prohibited. 


a sizing content not exceeding 
8°; including waxes and other non- 
cellulosic materials. Test methods shall 
conform to Federal Specification CCC- 
r-19] The drill 


shall a minimum weight of 7.5 
OZ. pel sq. vd. 


permit 


wherever applicable. 
have 
and shall have a width 


of 28 to 36 in. as specified in the 


request for bids. Threads per inch 
shall be 74x60 minimum. Breaking 
strength, minimum by Ixlx3_ grab 


method, shall be 120 Ib. warp and 85 
filling. Although not 
specification the 


stated in the 


following gray con- 


struction is correct to 
the required fabric: 38 in., 
1.89 yd. per Ilb.. 1344s warp. 
and 15s filling. To finish 36 in. 
Drill to conform to Specification No. 
6-247 Amendment No. 1 shall 


have a minimum weight of 8.5 oz. per 


approximately 
produce 
12x60. 


with 
thread count of 
74x60: minimum breaking strength of 
120 Ih. and 85 lb. filling: 
shall width of not 


sq. yd.: minimum 


warp and 


have a 


than 


less 
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WAIR AND TEXTILES 


§ For Military Purposes 


Data on cotton drills and substitutes: 
acetate rayon sleeping bag material 


28 in. unless otherwise — specified. 
Drill specified is a standard 30-in., 
72x60. 2.50 yd. construction. The 


finished cloth shall not have more than 


3¢, so size. Finishing or loading ma- 
weight 
[Although not 


~tated in the specification. approximate 


terials to increase strength or 
are not permitted. 
varn sizcs required are 13s warp and 
12s filling. 

Substitutes for the 7%-0z. and 81,- 
twill 
not less than 7.4 oz. per sq. 


weighing 
yd. and 


oz. drills in weaves 


not more than 8.6 oz. per sq. vd. will 


he given consideration. 


O'NIVE DRAB COTTON DRILL covered in 
Federal Specification CCC-D-651 (TEx- 
rine Wortp. December, 1941) has been 
modified in request for bid No. 669-42- 
NEG-178. 


| ] 
the colo! 


The modifications state that 
shall be an approved shade 
of olive drab obtained without the use 
of sulphur dyes, fastness to weather 
for 10 shall be 


to water shall be good. 


tastness 
Fabric shall 


a minimum weight of 7 oz. pet 


days good, 
have 
and shall have a minimum width 
of 35 in. Threads per shall be 
Breaking | strength. 
grab method shall 
be 100° Ib. and 70 lb. filling. 
Shrinkage shall be a maximum 5% 
warp and 5% filling. 

\ substitute for the 
drill 


sideration is a 


sq. vd. 
inch 
minimum. 
minimum by the 


74x56 
warp 
olive 


con- 
sheeting 


7! 2-OZ, 
will be 


commercial 


drab which given 


finished to conform to the following 


minimum — requirements: Minimum 


weight on a 36-in. basis of 5 oz. pet 
sq. yd. Threads per inch shall be 52x45. 
minimum. Breaking strength minimum 
shall be 50 Ib. warp and 55 Ib. filling. 
Shrinkage shall be 


( 


warp and 5¢ 


maximum of 5% 
Grav cloth con- 
in the 


filling. 
request for 
18x48 2.50 yd. 
Although not stated in the 
specification. approximate yarn size is 
12s for filling. 


struction suggested 


bids is standard 36-in.. 
sheeting. 


warp and 


olive drab 


WATER REPELLENT 
fabric. for use as an 


cotton 
outer material 


for mackinaws, is covered in Quarter- 


master Corps Tentative Specification 
P.Q.D. No. 127. General requirements 
for this fabric are: Grade shall be 


firsts. weave shall be plain. color shall 


he an approved shade of olive drab 
evenly dyed with vat colors, fastness 


to weather for 30 days shall be good. 
Fastness to bleaching shall be good. 


Test by wetting out thoroughly in dis- 
tilled water (water-repellent finish re- 


quires wetting out in a 0.5°7 neutral 
soap solution at 90° F. plus or minus 
5° and rinsed free of soap with dis- 


tilled water). removing surplus liquid, 
and placing in a 1 pt. glass jar, with 
rubber 
taining 50 times of dry weight of the 


glass cover and washers. con- 
specimen of sodium hypochlorite solu- 
at 80° F. plus or minus 5°. Age- 


tate | hr. in a 


tion 
Launder-Ometer 01 
machine at 80° F. 

Rinse for 5 


similar plus or 


minus 5 min. in run- 
ning tap water and place in a sodium 
hisulphite solution (anti-chlor) for 10 
min. at 80° F. 


then 


plus or minus 5 
water is 
Dry 
specimen with a hot iron at not ove: 
325° F. A suitable 
finish with aluminum 
shall be applied. 


rinse again. Surplus 


removed by any convenient means. 
water repellent 
salts and waxes 
Cloth shall have a minimum weight ot 
per sq. yd. and shall have a 
width of not less than 36 in. exclusive 
of selvage. Threads per inch shall be 
112x52 Breaking 
minimum by 1xlx3 grab method, shall 
be 100 Ib. warp and 65 |b. filiing. In 
a recent invitation this is modified to 
90 ‘Ib. 50 Ib. filling. Al: 
though not stated in the specification. 


6.75 oz. 


minimum, strength 


warp and 


the following gray construction is ap- 
proximately correct to produce the re 
quired fabric 38 in.. 
108 x 56. 18s 


2.25 yd. per |b.. 
warp and 18s filling. 
SLEEPING BAG FABRICS made from con- 


tinuous-filament acetate rayon is co\ 
vered by Quartermaster Corps Tentative 
Specifications P.Q.D. No. 135. C. A. 
Lasky. of Celanese Corp. of 
that the 


given in 


\merica. 
has pointed out suggested 


May 


issue is in error and offers the follow- 


gray construction our 


ing gray construction: 3.5 oz. sq. yd.. 
3714 in.. 120x70. 120-den. acetate rayon 
warp and 150-den. acetate rayon filling. 
To finish 36 in. 

For the cloth, 48s 
warp and filling are suggested and for 
the alternate 
and filling. 


cotton balloon 


cotton fabric 39s warp 
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Converting to Cotton Osnaburgs 


Suggestions to weavers on changing 
Over various types of looms to bag fabrics 


LOOMS TO WEAVE OSNABURGS should = given in the article “Fabrics for Mili- by an agent which penetrates. rathe: 
he heavy enough to handle the fabrics. tary Purposes.” in the February, 1942, than coats the outer surfaces of fibers. 


Looms of the type of Draper modified — issue of TEXTILE Wor -p. and which does not materially affect 
D or XP looms are well suited for Fabrics can be made of cotton or a flexibility. durability, inflammability. 
osnaburgs. For lighter constructions mixture of cotton and waste. but must absorption, or sewing qualities of the 
the X, X-2 or E-model may be satisfac- be of sufficient quality to meet require- fabric, nor shall the processed fabric 
tory. Looms formerly on huck or on ments. Fabric defects which affect ap- be greasy. sticky, or tacky at ordinary 
toweling dobby or jacquard, such as pearance or serviceability are not al- temperatures. There is no objection to 
Crompton & Knowles C-3; and on up- lowed, and selvages must be of equal processing changing the color of a 


holstery. tapestry, and damask, such width and of proper tension. Color fabric, but treatments which impart 
as the C-4 and other models; may re- unless otherwise specified shall be colors other than light green or brown 
quire some changes to make them natural unbleached; where color is require approval of the contracting ot 








economical for weaving osnaburgs. specified. it shall show good fastness ficer. Processed fabrics are tested for 
General requirements for weaving to weather when exposed for 10.5 20. effectiveness of treatment by method- 
osnaburgs on Draper looms are: drag and 30 days. described in Corps of Engineers Tenta- 
rolls, Roper let-off with large friction Bag fabric shall be mildew-proofed tive Specification No. T-1452. 
drum, largest beam head possible, larg- 
est filling package possible, and metal Table I 
sand roll fillet. (The manufacturer Limitation order L-99 defines “Bag Osnaburg” as the constructions listed, including 
should be consulted on changes in ex- other widths of like count and weight not less than 30 in. wide. 
isting looms, since some of the mechan- . . . : -— 
é ek ttle to adeue | Width in Ends Per Picks Per | Yards Per | Ounces Per 
— are ™ —s 2 a “ : Inches Inch Inch Pound Yard 
Conversion of C-3 and C-4 looms and 
other types on toweling, upholstery, o1 Be, 10 10 28 2.05 
tapestry present separate problems. : 
a ae | : nies S ; II- 36 10 28 7 
The C-3 loom for toweling is a highly 
specialized loom. Top beam let-off — [[T. 36 39 28 2 85 
and loose reed mechanism must be 
° ° r | 29 9 & e&cf | 
made inoperative. Beam heads are IV 10 ve | 28 | 3.99 
usually of maximum capacity. Drag v. 30 10 30 - 
rolls may have to be added. The fric- 
tion let-off should prove satisfactory. Table II 


although the loom may be equipped 
with positive let-off. Bobbin capacity 
may be small. Winding on quills will 


Mills owning er controlling looms operating on any of these fabrics as of Feb. 28 
1942, were required to convert the percentage noted to osnaburgs. 





increase bobbin capacity for the heavy  * ' m oi iz a Days Allowed 
whee oe heels ei dheidih ae jad Per Cent Type Fabrics on T'vpe of Suggested Looms for Conversion 
yarn counts, Shuttles and tensions may Allocated Feb. 28. 1942 for Fabric Listed From Date 
have to be regulated or changed fo1 of Order 
coarser yarns. Sand roll covering may - 
. a ‘ a ee > 9 Ff. a 
have to be changed to tin. The roll 20) Bed Ticking X, XP, X-2, E; Mod. D 15 
are e satisfactor ) - ; BEE row . e 
take = should prove satistactory. On 20) Cottonades and Suiting X, X-2, E, Mod. D. 5 
the C-4 loom fewer changes are neces- Fabrics 
sury. since this loom has larger beam 
heads and filling bobbin capacity. and 20 Colored Yarn Suitings X, XP. X-2, Mod. D, E, P 15 
: : Sisal (Except Cottonades C-3, C-4, C-5 
is built especially for low-pick. coarse- 
varn fabrics. 20 Pin Stripes, Pin Checks, i 23 EB Ce Ce 15 
Other types of looms requiring con- Hickory Stripe C-4, C-5 
version present separate problems. de- : 
aed ig ile gears 20 | Dobby (All cotton | Mod. D, C-2, C-1, P, O, K, 15 
re Eee SPs Snes Sees Drapery — Upholstery XK, XP 
condition. 
Constructions given in Limitation 20 Turkish and Terry Towels | C-3, C-5, FE, X, X-2 15 
Order-99 for Bag Osnaburgs are sum- on Toweling 
merited in Table , pene may be 20 Huck, Damask, and C-3, C-5, X, X-2, E, O, 15 
made in pro-rata widths of like count Jacquard Towels on Mod. D. 
and weight not less than 30 in. In- Toweling 
formation on constructions and finishes 7 ; 7 
ye — : fe as 20 Denims X, X-2, Mod. D, E 15 
specified by U. S. Army Specification 
No. 6-280A and Corp of Engineers Ten- 100 All Looms on Osnaburgs of X, XP, X-2, Mod. D, E, P 30 
tative Specification No. T-1452. are any Construction 
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Axminster Loom Conversion 


Substitute for duck in military and 
essential civil uses on carpet looms 


By HAROLD a REED 
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AXMINSTER FABRICS that correspond to 
numbered ducks in weight and 
struction are produced on axminster 
Alexander Smith & Sons Car- 
pet Co., Yonkers, N. Y., and it is stated 
that these fabrics compare favorably 
with ducks for practically all 
Military and essential civilian uses for 
duck filled from this 
For example, numbered fabrics 
axminster 
an excellent source of material for the 
manufacture of industrial belts, stretch- 
fabrics, cer- 
tain types of heavy bags, and for practi- 


con- 


looms at 


uses. 
may be source. 
woven 
furnish 


on converted looms 


ers for ambulances, shoe 


cally all enameled fabrics, such as imi- 
tation leather, etc. 

Weaves employed in duck necessarily 
differ from axminster fabrics because of 
the inherent construction of the ax- 
A needle carries the fill- 
ing yarn in the weaving of these fabrics, 
shuttle 


minster loom. 


a smal] passes between the 


2. New beam end supports replace the 
to be used. Whip rolls are also changed. 
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No. 8 axminster fabric, 48 
(18 double picks) 








Fig. |. 
ends and 36 picks 


|1/3 yarn, as woven on a converted 
axminster 12/4 loom. 


side of 
forming a selvage at that 
point. of this operation,~ the 
ends of filling are placed in each shed. 
Hence, the closest approach to the plain 


double line of filling on 
the loom, 


Because 


one 





Alerander Smith & Sons Carpet Co 


old ends to permit full width 


weave employed for duck is one that 


appears like a 2/2 twill. A sample of 
No. 8 axminster fabric cloth is illus- 


trated in Fig. 1. Construction of these 
fabrics comply, in most instances with 
the exception of the weave, with Federal 
and tentative specifications for num- 
bered duck. However, it has been found 
from experience that the number of 
warp ends should be increased slightly 


over those stated in the specifications. 
Numbered fabrics corresponding to 
Nos. 4, 6, 8, and 10 duck may be woven 


on these converted looms. 
Conversion of axminster 12/4 carpet 


looms as conducted at the Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co., requires 
changes at the loom let-off. Looms 


constructed to accommodate 
two warp beams must be changed for a 
beam. New beam-end supports 
illustrated in Fig. 2 and 
machined to hold the beam. The 
use of two beams at a 
does not provide the degree of control 


originally 


single 
are Cast as 
single 
section loom 
each required to prevent uneven 
let-off of the warp yarns. With a single 
section beam, the positive let-off motion 
may be used without changes. 


over 


Exten- 
sions provided should permit the use 
of 32-in. beams. 

The whip, or drag, roll of the loom 
must be removed and two rolls 
vided to give sufficient drag on the warp 
to reduce strain on the harnesses. An 
arrangement of drag rolls suitable for 
a converted loom is illustrated in Fig. 2. 
In locating these rolls, the unit should 
constructed that the top drag 
roll holds the warp 3°4 in. above the 
warp line at the fell of the cloth. 

Heddle frames require strengthening 
with cross-bars as illustrated by ar- 
rows in Fig. 3 as a greater number of 
heddle lugs must be added to accommo- 


pro- 


be so 


date the increased number of warp ends 
required by these fabrics. 

TIMING of the heddle or har- 
nesses, is of great importance in weav- 
ing these fabrics, It was found, at 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., 
that the reed should be 1 in. from the 
fell of the cloth with the shades, or 
heddle frames. level. Or, the same 
timing may be obtained with a continu- 
ous needle motion by having the still 
heddle cam equal to 39°, 
and with an intermittent needle motion 


frames, 


time on the 
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having the still time equal to 31°. To 
drive the heddle cams requires a change 
in gear combination, the new gears be- 
ing shown in Fig. 4. The gear on the 
main shaft is a 36 tooth which meshes 
with a 36 tooth, 4 pitch idler. In turn, 
this gear drives a 24 tooth idler which 
meshes with a 48 tooth, 4 pitch, gear on 
the cam sleeve. A gear train as de- 
scribed will give three complete motions 
to the harness cams, hence producing a 
six-shot weave. Incidentally, in convert- 
ing an axminster carpet loom to the 
weaving of numbered fabrics, it is ad- 
visable to produce a six-shot weave, as 
a change from this figure will require 
extensive changes in cams and gearing 
and will cause considerable trouble and 
expense when changing back to the 
weaving of carpets. 

Reeds employed in axminster looms 
are of the open type; hence are not 
suitable for weaving these substitute 
fabrics. A reed cap of structural steel 
should be constructed, as such a cap is 
light, but strong. Weaving fabrics of 
different widths necessitated changing 
the reed to one of different length; an 
adjustable selvage finger was developed 
would allow a full-width reed 
in the weaving of various widths of duck 
without reed changes. Temples are not 
used in weaving these numbered fab- 
rics, and yarn tensions are such that 
there is not a great contraction in fabric 
width during weaving. 

Ends per dent are of great considera- 


which 


tion in producing a closely-woven fab- 
ric. If three ends are reeded to a dent, 
it has determined that 
are crowded and produce reed marks 
in the cloth. Experience dictates the 
reeding of two ends per dent if a fabric 


been the ends 


of good porosity is to be woven. 
Spiked take-up rolls should not be 
used, as the holes made in the fabric 
prevent its use for coated and enameled 
purposes. Perforated tin serves as an 
excellent covering for take-up rolls. 
Knots in warp and in filling yarns 
are of greater importance when weav- 
ing axminster fabrics. than when weav- 
ing duck, Small reed space and small 
needle eyes frequently 
knots to break, caution is re- 
quired in knot tying. Generally, a half- 
weaver’s knot is preferred to the usual 
weavers knot, as it is much smaller 
and will pass through the reeds of a 
small without breaking. 
Knots should be watched in all 


esses preceding weaving, as poor knot- 


cause large 


hence 


needle eye 


proc- 


ting while beaming the warp yarns will 
cause frequent breaks during weaving. 

Attempts to knots in the 
woven fabric by cutting frequently re- 
sults in fabric defects. Knots 
should not be cut, but pounded into 
the fabric structure to 


remove 
serious 


prevent the 
possible development of holes. 
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Alerander Smith & Sons Carpet Co 
Fig. 3. Heddle frames are strengthened by cross bars to prevent breakage 
caused by increased number of heddle lugs. 


2 


Alerander Smith @ Sons Carpet Co. 


Fig. 4. A change is required in gear train to drive the heddle cams at the 


desired speed. 
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Army Blankets on Carpet Looms 


Spinning and axminster weaving facili- 
ties converted for producing war fabrics 


By J. N. DOW 

f 3 rector, Bigelow-Sant 3 
Warpe? Lo 
CARPET MILLS possessing woolen yarn 
making equipment. four-harness looms 
of suitable width, and the necessary 
finishing machinery. together with the 
usual auxiliary equipment. can readily 
convert such equipment to turn out 
the M-1934 blanket described in Army 
Specification No. 8-111-A. To a carpet 
mill accustomed to making yarns of 
approximately one run from very coarse 
wools, equipped with relatively slow 
looms, and having no experience in 
wet finishing. the problem offers some 
difficulties. To effect such conversion 
and to bid successfully in a highly com- 
petitive market® at a time when _ the 
woolen blanket making facilities of 
the country were not overtaxed, called 
for considerable foresight on the part 
of the company’s management and quite 
a bit of ingenuity on the part of all the 
mill men and engineers involved. Un- 
selfish cooperation from the blanket 
industry was also imperative and F. C. 
Huyek & Sons and the Nashua Mfg. 
Co. gave invaluable assistance in fin- 
ishing experimental blankets and_ in 
disclosing detailed technical informa- 
tion, 

This article outlines the results of 
the experience of the Bigelow-Santord 
Carpet Co. in’ blanket manufacture, 
which began in February. 1941, with 
a self-imposed “educational order” of 
1.000 domestic blankets, sold at cost to 
employees. and which culminated in 
July, 1941. with a contract award for 
50.000 Army blankets. Since that time 
the production rate has been greatly 
increased, and both plants of the com- 
pany are now engaged in producing 
blanket yarn. weaving. and _ finishing. 

The manufacturing details set forth 
were worked out on the basis of what 
little technical data were available plus 
considerable experimental work, largely 
of a trial and error nature. This infor- 
mation is presented to describe some of 
the problems that were encountered in 
converting our plant facilities and to 
show how the difficulties that are inevi- 
tably encountered in a conversion of 
this kind were overcome. It is not ex- 
pected that the details given will apply 


to conditions existing in any other mill 


00 | 


and. in fact. this is most unlikely. Each 
nvill will have to work out its own man- 
ufacturing specifications. but these data 
should prove of some value as a guide. 

The essential factor which permitted 
our entering this field on a competitive 
basis was a concession by the Quarter- 
master Corps. with respect to the weave. 
which allowed the use of Axminste1 
carpet looms. These looms employ a 
needle instead of a shuttle and weave 
two filling threads with each pick, the 
filling being taken from large packages 
which are magazined to give continuous 
filling supply. Competition could not 
possibly have been met using the 
slower non-automatic shuttle looms used 
for weaving velvet and wilton carpets. 

Army Specification No.  8-111-A 
states: “The weave shall be a two up 
and two down broken twill. two ends to 
the right and two ends to the left.” 
This weave is shown in Fig. 1 and obvi- 
ously could not be made on a loom 
using a needle and weaving a double 
filling. Numerous samples were made 
and the one selected by the Quarter- 
master Corps. as meeting all tests was 
the same weave as specified, with»the 
exception of a double filling, as shown 
in Fig. 2. The officers and civilians ‘at 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 
were co-operative and helpful ’in’ thts 


experimental work. a 
Details of the manufacturing opera- 
tions and mill specifications are given 
below in outline form, together with 
notes on the changes that were made 


in existing equipment. It was neces- 


sary. of course, to install an entire 





blanket finishing department, including 
soaper. washers, fulling mills. extrac 
tors. dryers, nappers, trucks, perches. 
specking. cutting, binding. imprinting. 
and baling equipment. 


YARN PREPARATION: Stock—Army speci 
fications call for wool of 56s to 60+ 
quality, Heece or pulled. Recent  invi 
tations to bid have called for the us 
of 906 of 50s and 10° of 56s to 60s. 
with the use of wools finer than 60s 
prohibited. Bids may be entered on the 
basis of all domestic wool, 75°, domes 
tic and 25° foreign, or 50°. domestii 
and 50°, foreign. We have had_ best 
results with certain foreign wools. with 
respect to both freedom = from burrs 
and breaking strength of the finished 
blanket. With some wools, to min 
mize the need for carbonizing, the woo]. 
have been rough sorted to remove all 
excessively burry stock, which was then 
carbonized and later blended with th. 
balance of the stock. Other than this. 
no carbonizing of the stock or piec 
goods has been done. although it is 
necessary to “speck” the blankets to 
remove all remaining burrs. The Gov 
ernment inspectors are quite rigid with 
respect to burrs, the — specification 
reading: “The finished blanket shall he 
free from vegetable matter.” 


Scouring—-Three- and four-bow] trains 
have been used, with soda ash and a low 
titer soap, scouring to a fat content o! 
about 144°. Stock is dried and blown 
to the dyehouse, 


Dyeing-—The batch is made of thre: 
components. which are blended in. the 
approximate proportions of 40° 
“brown” shade, 406% “green” shade 
and 20°, undyed stock. these being 
varied slightly to obtain the exa 
shade. The first two components a1 
raw stock dyed by the top chrom 
method using the approximate formula- 
given in Table I. 


Blending and Picking—The three compe 
nents of the batch are laid in bins; the 
batch is cut down and put throug! 
Fearnoughts. This is repeated so that 
the stock receives two blendings and 
two pickings in the Fearnought. Emu! 
sion is added at both pickings. At 


emulsion is made, using 40% emulsifi- 
able mineral oil and 60% water; a 
total of 15% of the emulsion is added 
to the stock. The blended stock is 


blown to the cardroom., 


Carding—The stock is carded to a rov- 
ing weight of 160 gr. per 50 yd. (2.19 
typp). Three cylinder sets are used 
with Apperly feeds and ring doffers. 
Usual practice for our heavy carpet 
yarns is to take off only 22 ends on 
both the top and bottom doffers (48- 
n. ecard width) and this of course was 
not changed. Both double and_ triple 
rub is used, with Neoprene aprons. All 
cylinders were reclothed as listed in 


Table II. 


Spinning—Filling and warp yarns are 
identical and spun to 140 gr. per 60 
yd. (3.00 typp), with 714 turns per in. 
of twist. Both mule and frame spun 
varn has been used. Breaking strength 
iverages 45 lb. for 30-yd. skeins. 


Conditioning—Yarn on the spinning bob- 
bins is conditioned in an atmosphere 
of 196° F. dry-bulb and 192° F. wet- 
bulb temperature for 35 min. At one 
plant a standard conditioning unit was 
purchased; at the other a festoon fab- 
ric steamer was converted by the sim- 
ple expedient of providing controls and 
tracks rolled trucks 


loaded with yarn. 


onto which are 


Winding and Beaming—Both warp and 
filling yarns are wound on cones, 214 
lb. to the package. The filling is used 
n this form and the warp is beamed on 
high warp Regular 
carpet loom beams are used. There is 


speed dressers. 


1 total of 1876 ends in the blanket 
plus 12 extra selvage ends. 
WEAVING—The looms used_ include 


both 11/4 (99 in.) and 12/4 (108 in.) 
\xminster carpet looms. These are cam 
with three 
ind the usual practice calls for three 
‘shots” (double picks) per loom cycle. 


iperated looms harnesses, 


Since the harness cams normally ro- 
tate once for every three needle strokes, 
t was necessary to provide new cams 
ind reduce their relative speed to °4 


f normal to get the 4:1 ratio. This 
was accomplished by mounting four 
iew cams on a sleeve over the main 


shaft extension, the sleeve being driven 
'y gears from the main shaft. A new 
larness assembly was provided; the 
ike-up roll was lagged with the per- 
forated metal to replace the spikes nor- 
new take-up gears were 
rovided; warp stop motions and tem- 
‘les were installed; the usual axminster 
verhead work was removed; a new 
illing tension system was _ installed; 
idditional heddles were provided ; new 


nally used; 


+ 


LE WORLI 


TEXTILES AND WAR 


Weaving Army blankets on 


reeds with reed caps were provided, 
as open top reeds are normally used for 
carpet weaving. 

The reed width is 8314 in., 938 dents. 
The ends are drawn in 2 ends per dent 
with the 12 selvage ends reeded through 
the 6 outside dents. 

In the Axminster loom a shuttle, or 
bobbin. passes a shuttle cord through 
the loop of filling yarn presented to it 
by the needle. For the shuttle cord. the 
regular OD blanket yarn is used. 2 ply. 
6 turns per in, 

The cloth is woven 24 picks per in. 
(12 needles strokes per in.) and doffs 
26 picks per in., with a warp contrac- 
tion of about 12°. The width off the 
loom is 791% in. 

In general, no great difficulty has 
broken warp 
ends but filling breaks did present a 
problem. The blanket filling yarn has 
a strength of about 1 Ib., 


been experienced with 


as compared 
with 15 lb. for the jute normally used. 
and it was necessary to provide a sim- 
pler and more delicate filling tension. 
Even with the new tension device. care- 
ful adjustment by the fixer is necessary. 


PROCESSING: Burling—The woven blan- 
kets are inspected by through-lighting, 
and imperfections are marked for sub- 
sequent repair on burling tables. 





ynverte Axminster looms. 


Finishing —To a carpet mill entering the 
blanket field for the first time, finish- 
ing offers the greatest problem, since, 
even though the- basic principles and 
well known, 
good results are dependent upon tech- 
nique and judgment gained only after 
long experience. 


general procedures are 


In running a single 
item day after day in large yardage, it 
is possible to set up the finishing pro- 
cedure on what amounts to a formula 
basis, but for the development of this 
procedure and for the training of oper- 
ators and foreman, the services of an 
experienced finisher are essential. 
We were fortunate in establishing the 
blanket finishing department for the 
most part with new equipment, and our 
freedom from finishing difficulties can 
probably be attributed to a large extent 
to this fact. There has been some good 
used machinery on the market, and we 
have expanded the finishing department 
partly with second-hand equipment, but 
it would most certainly be false econ 
omy to enter so foreign a field without 
modern equipment in first-class condi- 
tion. This is particularly true of 
washers and fulling mills which have 
been much improved in the last ten 
or fifteen years. Second-hand nappers 
might be used to advantage, provided 


the bearings are in good condition, and 


Table I—Formulas for Dyeing Raw Stock 





TyprE Nami (1. No 
Alizarine Yellow 2G 6 
Chrome Yellow SW. . 

Alizarine 


srown RI. 98 
Alizarine Blue Black B 5 
Acetic Acid (28°) 
Glaubers Salt Crystals 
Bichromate of Soda. 


‘CIREEN " SHADE ‘* BROWN " SHADE 
1. 28° 1. 43° 
0.38 0.45 
0.04 0.32 
0.50 0.47 
10.0 10.0 
10.0 10.0 
L.5 1.5 








a second-hand dryer or tenter frame 
which could be operated in an impro- 
vised housing might also prove satis- 
factory. For the most part, the ques- 
tion of new versus used equipment 
will be decided by WPB restricting 
orders and priority difficulties, but if it 
can be obtained, new, modern equip- 
ment is to be recommended. 


Fulling—To insure. even -fulling, a 
soaper is needed to distribute the soap 
stock throughout the goods. Otherwise, 
it is necessary to pre-wet the cloth and 
extract excess moisture, but this is un- 
desirable because of extra handling 
involved and the resulting increase in 
fulling time. In our procedure a soap 
stock is made up, using 27 lb. of low 
titer soap and 13.5 lb. of 58% soda 
ash per 100 gal. This is applied to 
the goods in a soaper with cotton 
lagged squeeze rolls, with the pres- 
sure adjusted so that the pick-up is 
80% of moisture on the dry weight 
of cloth. 

The cloth is threaded into the fulling 
mill and the ends sewed together. The 
mill is run and the position of the 
peces is changed every 15 min. so 
that wrinkles and folds are eliminated 
and more uniform fulling is obtained. 
Additional soap is added if the goods 
appear too dry, but an excess of soap 
must be avoided or slippage will occur 
and the goods will be damaged. Full- 
ing is continued until the length has 
shrunk 20% (judged by a 36-in. marker 
at one end of each piece; this is shrunk 
to 29 in.) and the width to 67 in. This 
requires from 1 to 154 hr. The tem- 
perature of the goods during fulling 
should not exceed 120° F. The trap 
weights must be properly adjusted to 
equalize the widthwise and lengthwise 


shrink. 


WaAIR AND TEXTILES 


Washing—After fulling, the pieces are 
transferred to the washefand run“in 
warm water at 110° F. for 15 min. 
After this scouring, the soapy liquor 
is dropped and the cloth is run with a 
water spray (110° F.) with just enough 
water in the washer to float the goods. 
This rinsing is continued until neutral 
to phenolphthalein (about 1 hr.). Rins- 
ing is continued another 15 min. with 
cold water to “condition” the fibers. 

Following washing, the cloth is ex- 
tracted in a centrifugal extractor and 
dried in a pin type tenter dryer set 
so that the dry cloth is 70% in. wide. 
The dryer temperature is controlled at 
220° F. 


Napping—Most mills use a single-acting 
napper on the breaker runs in order to 
reduce the number of runs required. 
So far, however, we have used only 
double-acting nappers, which is prob- 
ably advisable for small finishing 
plants, in view of the lower total in- 
vestment required. 

The first napping is on a 36-roll, 
double acting napper with a cloth speed 
of 15 yd. per min. Two runs are made 
on each side, alternating the sides to 
be napped. The settings can be de- 
termined initially only by experimen- 
tation, but once this has been done the 
same settings can be followed for all 
subsequent pieces. In our machine 
both the pile and counter pile are 
set at 16. 

The second napping is on a 24-roll 
machine with cloth speed of 17 yd. 
per min. Two runs are made on each 
side with the pile set at 7 and the 
counter pile set at 9. 

Although a certain amount of “tuck” 
is obtained during the second napping, 
this amount is increased in the third 
or final napping. A 24-roll machine 


Table II—Clothing and Wire Number for Cards 





CYLINDER 


Tumbler... 


Cylinders: 
Ist breaker... 
2nd breaker. 
Finisher... . 


Workers and Strippers: 


Ist breaker 
2nd breaker . 
Finisher... . 


Fancy: 
Ist breaker 
2nd breaker . 
Finisher... . 
Rings: 


Top doffer. . . 
Bottom doffer . . 


Wire No. 


28 Angle 


30, 7-3-16 
32, 8-3-16 
33, 8-3-16 
30, 5-3-12 
32, 6-3-12 
33, 6-3-12 
28, 4-3-4, 114 in., straight tooth 
30, 4-3-4, 1% in., straight tooth 
32, 4-3-5, 1% in., straight tooth 


33, 29/32 in. 
33, 124 in. 
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is used with one run on each side with 
the pile set at 7 and counter pile set 
at 12. The final run is made with the 
pile set at 4 and with the counter pile 
set at 12. 

After the second napping, the cloth 
is specked to remove all burrs and 
shives that have not been taken out in 
earlier processes. This operation is 
performed on vertical tables under 
good light by girls who remove the 
vegetable matter with tweezers. Care 
must be exercised to avoid damaging 
the blankets. 


Inspection —After the final napping, the 
cloth is inspected on perches by 
throughlight and reflected light. Irre- 
parable defects are marked with blue 
thread to facilitate cutting out these 
poor areas. Minor defects are marked 
with white thread for subsequent repair. 

Almost any suitable arrangement of 
tables and equipment may be used for 
the cutting, overcasting, label sewing, 
imprinting, and folding, and no attempt 
will be made to describe our set-up. 
In cutting, some mills vary the length 
of the blankets within the allowed 
tolerances to compensate for minor 
variations in the weight of the differ- 
ent pieces. We have not done this, but 
have cut all blankets to the same 
length. Two blankets from each piece 
are weighed to the nearest 144 oz. and 
some of the scraps are held out for 
laboratory tests. 

Overcasting is done on a Merrow 
A3D, 3-needle machine. The thread 
ends are tucked under the overcasting 
at the corners. 

“US” is stamped on each blanket 
with a metal stamp provided by the 
Quartermaster Corps. The stamping 
solution is simple. but considerable 
difficulty may be experienced if care 
is not exercised in its preparation and 
use. 

Good results have been obtained 
with 36 g. KM,O, C.P. dissolved in 1 
gal. of water. 900 cc. of solution is 
placed in a flat pan 12 in. long, 9.5 in. 
wide, and 2 in. deep. When ready for 
use, add 75 cc. acetone and 2 cc. 
Palatine Fast Salt O solution. 

Dip the stamp into the solution to a 
depth of %g in. and suspend on a 
spring-held frame until drained ot 
excess solution; then press firmly onto 
the blanket for a few seconds and 
remove. Do not allow contact of 
blankets until dry, which requires about 
20 min. Solution must be discarded 
after 2 hr. of use. 

A transfer or decal method of im 
printing has been recently approved 
by the Quartermaster Corps, which sim- 
plifies this operation somewhat. 

Packaging is in accordance with the 
Quartermaster Corps specifications. 
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All Rayon Mills Now in One Group 


Federation doubles its loomage—W. G. 
Lord elected president, succeeds Conze 


THE ELECTION of William G. Lord to 
the presidency of the National Federa- 
tion of Textiles at a meeting of the new 
board of directors of the Federation 
May 13 marked the start of a new and 
broader phase in the progress of that 
association. Between February 1941 
and April 1942, there were added 48 
new members comprising about 31.000 
looms, bringing the membership up to a 
total representing approximately 60.000 
looms. 

The result is, according to the state- 
ment made by G. H. Conze, retiring 
president, at the annual meeting held 
prior to the election, for the first time 
in the history of the rayon-weaving in- 
dustry, the manufacturers are a united 
group with practically all of the poten- 
tial yardage production in one organ- 
ization. “The long-desired goal, advo- 
cated strongly for the last five years, of 
all rayon-weaving interests ‘under one 
roof’ is reached,” he added. 

As previously noted in these columns, 
the National Rayon Weavers Association 
voted to disband at a meeting held on 
March 10. 

Mr. Lord, the new president of the 
Federation, is vice-president of Galey & 
Lord and has just finished a term of 
office as vice-president of the Federation. 
To serve with Mr, Lord, Otis Stanton, 
of the Hathaway Mfg. Co., was elected 
vice-president. The board named, as 
members of the executive committee: 
Mr. Lord, as chairman, Mr. Conze, Mr. 
Stanton, Alexander F. Ix, of Frank Ix 
& Sons, Inc., and James FE. Shields of 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. Irene Blunt 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 


SUMMARIZING the accomplishments of 
the last year, and looking ahead into 
the future, Mr. Conze stated at the 
annual meeting: 

“Although the Federation does not 
attempt, and I sincerely hope, will not 
attempt, to commit any of its members 
on any matter of policy, it is helpful, in 
dealing with the Government and other 
industries to have a trade organization 
which is industry-wide and really repre- 
sentative. The negotiations through 
which the Army Air Corps placed its 
contracts for parachute cloth, at meet- 
ings arranged by the Federation, and 
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William G. Lord, elected president 
of Federation 


then of the technical 
Nylon parachute cloth 
prove the value of an established asso- 


the work since 


committee on 


ciation. The cooperation shown in ex- 
changing information on mill problems 
is a tribute to the industry itself, and 
the opportunity for making the ex- 
change existed because the Federation 
was there to act as a focal point. 
“We now have one organization for 
the rayon-weaving industry, and in that 
one organization are represented all of 
the various type of mills. On your new 
board of directors will be representa- 
tives of those mills and with them, able 
representatives of our allied interests in 
the rayon producing field, in the finane- 
ing and distributing branches of the in- 
dustry. The industry owes a special vote 
of thanks to the men who aided by build- 
ing up confidence in the work of the 
Federation. Their respect for a common 
purpose and their endorsement of the 
Federation’s work made possible the 
pooling of effort through the one organ- 
ization. That is especially true of the 
splendid work done by our membership 





THE CONTRIBUTION made by the Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles through its aid 
to the Government in effecting negotiated 
contracts for parachute textiles is an ex- 
ample of industrial leadership at its best. 
It is this sort of service that has made 
trade associations such an important part 
of our national economy.—Editor. 











lrene G. Blunt, re-elected 
of Federation 


secretary 


committee and _ statistical committee. 

“The last five years of my term of 
office as president have been years of 
maintaining the sound structure of the 
Federation and in building toward the 
day when the rayon weaving industry 
was ready to pull together. That day 
has arrived. 

“We are now starting a new chapter 
in the history of this 70-year-old organ- 
ization which has served us well. I be- 
lieve that the coming years will provide 
an even greater opportunity for con- 
structive cooperative work to every mem- 
ber of the industry who contributes his 
effort to the common cause.” 

In her report as secretary, Miss Blunt 
outlined in detail the outstanding job 
done by the Federation during the year 
in connection with its response to re- 
quest from the Army Air Corps for 
assistance in effecting negotiated con- 
tracts for parachute textiles (canopy 
cloth, shroud lines, tape and thread) of 
both silk and Nylon. The warm thanks 
expressed by the several branches of 
the Government indicated the impor- 
tance attached to this accomplishment. 

The directors elected at the annual 
meeting include the following: Allan 
Barrows, G. H. Conze, Jarvis Cromwell, 
C. C,. Griffith, William H. Hubbard, 
Alexander F. Ix, Wm. G. Lord, Henry 
Neubert, John Fox, Jr., James E. 
Shields, Otis Stanton, Henry E. Stehli, 
Wm. B. Olmsted, Jr., A. D. Walker, 
Jacques Weber, and Paul Whitin. 
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Find Ceiling Hardships 


Hosiery men hear Oppenheim of OPA 
and appoint committees for problem 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in its 38 
of existence, the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers held 
panion event, the Knitting Arts Exhibi 
(canceled because of war), and it 
proved to be the largest annual gather- 
ing of its membership on record. The 
meeting was held on May 6 in New 
York, instead of in Philadelphia as 
heretofore. Speakers 
hosiery men with the fact that sacrifices 
have already been 
that more lie ahead. 

Officers 
Irving K. Hessberg, chairman; P. W. 
Eshelmann and J. J. Kronenberg. vice 
chairmen; Earl Constantine, president: 
Nathaniel Judson, treasurer; Reuben C. 


years 


was without its com- 


tion 


impressed the 


bravely met. but 


were re-elected as follows: 


Ball. secretary. 

At the business session, present oper- 
ating conditions were discussed in detail 
as well as the yarn and general supply 
situation, conservation and priority or- 
ders, etc. A preliminary 
regarding the 


report Was 


given survey of the 


hosiery industry’s facilities now avail- 
able for war work. The report of the 
technical committee. presented by , 1. 


Lauber. covered progress in research 


currently conducted into a number of 


the industrv’s 


fundamental problems 
It was emphasized again that rayon and 


cotton were the only two varns remain 


74 <—____________@ 


ry association meetina: (left to right) Irving He: 
of OPA: Earl Constantine, president. 


ing for practical use by full-fashioned 


manufacturers. It also indicated 
that 
and would probably spread. 

The highlight was a talk by B. E. 
Oppenheim, OPA Price Executive, who 
clarified the purposes of the 
“General Maximum Price Regulation” 
and answered numerous questions from 
the floor. He stressed the fact that the 
move is to prevent inflation and _ that 
the freezing of retail prices is its €s- 
sence. If any particular hardships result 
they will be ironed out as opportunity 
offers. so that the degree of hardship 
may be equalized as much as possible 
The 
association unanimously passed a reso- 
lution to the effect that committees be 
appointed to look 
situation, as seasonal goods and new 


was 


advances in wages were current 


recent 


down the line from the retailer. 


into this hardship 


lines (like 51-gage rayons) are affected. 
\ few of the high spots in speeches 
by the various authorities follow: 


chairman—*'] 
think it is face the fact that 
Nylon unavailable for an 


indefinite time. and I am sure that know- 


Hessberg, 
best to 
remain 


Irving Kk. 
will 


ing the critical use to which it is being 
put none of us would have it otherwise. 

. One of the few winners in this war 
will be the those 


ravon industry. and 


consumers who have not as vet come to 





bera 


regard rayon as highly as many of us 
manufacturers do, will. I am sure, come 
to appreciate its wonderful qualities.” 


“In the 
defense of our activities of the Govern- 
ment we have cooperated to the fullest 
degree with restrictions placed on the 
use of rubber. We have cooperated 
fully in the efforts of WPB to acquire 
scrap iron and other salvage. We have 
helped to work out changed packaging 
practices, under which large savings of 


Earl Constantine, president 


cardboard and paper will be made. We 
are now cooperating with the Treasury 
Department in its war savings bond cam- 
paign, and are assisting the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission to uncover and se- 
cure the services of persons whose tal- 
ents can be used in the war effort.” 


Burton E. Oppenheim, Price Execu- 
tive, O0PA—“We have stopped the infla- 
tionary spiral in the only way in which 
it could be decisively checked now. Re- 
tailers will not be permitted to raise 
their prices above those set forth in the 
base period, and our task is to see that 
the burden caused by this action is 
shared equally as among retailers, 
manufacturers and mills 
There isn’t any industry that I know ot! 
that has shown more ingenuity than the 
hosiery industry. You have had unusual 
conditions to deal with before. You have 
come through them. Your product has 
improved, It has made out of 
different material than formerly. It will 
have to be made out of still different 
material, probably. 


wholesalers. 


been 


You have always 
risen to the situation and you will rise 
to this one... . For the time being the 
(1) no increase at all in any 
retail prices, (2) no increase at all in 
any commodities sold at retail, (3) no 


rule is: 


increase in any commodities not sold at 
retail except in a complete and absolute 
showing that the increase can be ab- 
sorbed at subsequent steps.” 

Asked by President Constantine 
whether, in order to maintain a retail 
price, OPA was prepared to subsidize, 
Mr. Oppenheim replied, “It is. I don’t 
know the degree, but I think it is.” 


Daniel May, of May Hosiery Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn., 


formally on the 


speaking in- 
absence of a wage- 
freezing order, said—“You (addressing 
Mr. Oppenheim) are now stopping the 
law of supply and demand on our part, 
but you are not stopping it with labor, 


when 


and since we are all going to increase 
the wages to our working men, we are 
just adding excess power to the masses 
who really have it to spend, and who are 
not taxed very greatly. I don’t believe 
that that can be repeated too often to 
any man in the OPA because they 
should do something about it.” 
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Streamlined Convention 


Cotton manufacturers of Georgia hold 


conclave in Atlanta; Sen. Russell speaks 


THE 42d ANNUAL CONVENTION ot thie 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, usually held at Sea Island, was 
brought to a more central point this 
vear and held in Atlanta, Ga., May 29 
and 30. Social activities were reduced 
to a minimum and many matters highly 
important to the industry were crowded 
into one busy, fast-moving morning ses- 
~ion. The convention began with an 
informal reception tendered to the mem 
bers by a large group of machinery. 
material, and supply men who from yea 
to year had been the guests of the asso 
ciation at the popular Sea Island resort 

\t the business” session, George 
Swift. retiring president spoke of the 
tremendous amount of textile war ma- 
terials being manufactured by members 
of the Georgia association. “Almost 
every fabric made of. or containing. 
cotton needed by our armed forces is 
being made by some member of this 
association” he said. “The task of the 
industry is to produce more of these 
products. It will require hard work, 
careful planning, and good manage- 
ment. Obstacles to overcome are: dif- 
heulty in obtaining supplies and parts. 
priorities, and the loss of trained men. 
Vocational training, high personal ef- 
working 
proper plant protection, special train- 


ficiency, good conditions. 
ing of supervisory forces, all help 
toward the completion of the great task 
facing the industry at this time.” 
Charles A. Collier. vice-president of 


elected vice-president. 
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Georgia Power Co., followed up his re- 





Left) Julian Hightower, newly-elected president, George Smith Right) 
retiring president, Hon. Richard B. Russell Guy |. Parmenter, newly 


port of a year ago. when he requested 
co-operation of members in a schedule 
of voluntary power curtailment, with a 
decidedly optimistic report. “Powe 
is not a problem at this time,” he said. 

The problems of the Unemployment 
Compensation Program in Georgia were 
presented by Frank Constangy, regional 
attorney, U. S. Social Security Board 
New occupations and industries hav 
absorbed many young workers, he said. 
but the older trained workers are often 
left stranded, 
the administrative organization in_ the 


lhe two-fold service of 


field of unemployment compensation is 
employment service and unemployment 
compensation. Machinery has been set 
up to procure information on the labor 
supply and demand; for analyzing jobs 
and measuring workers’ ability: for 
assisting in the training and retaining 
of workers; for transferring workers 
from non-defense jobs. from less to 
more skilled work: and for preventing 
labor pirating and unnecessary migra- 
tion and disruption of the labor market. 

Senator Richard B. Russell compli 
mented the textile industry on the mag- 
nificient job it has done in the wai 
effort. But he warned earnestly against 
the wave of over-confidence that has re- 
cently afflicted the people of the nation 
and is much in evidence in Washington. 
“We have merely started on the job that 
lies before us” he said. “We are not 
to forget for a minute that we are fight- 
ing a determined and _ relentless foe. 


and that Japan. Italy, and Rumania. our 


Harrison 


Walker, Ernest Dallas 
W. M. Nixon. 


allies in 1918 are now arrayed against 
s.”” No rosy bed of ease was predicted 
by the speaker. After the war the 
nation will face a staggering debt. 
Heavier burdens will be imposed and 
the American way ol life will, of 


~ 
— 


necessity, be modified if we are to 
perpetuate the framework of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Resolutions were adopted opposing 
the requirements of the Office ef De- 
fense Transportation that all western 
cotton be compressed to high density; 
and petitioning members of Congress to 
grant some relief on depreciation allow- 
ances which at present are totally in- 
adequate. stl 

Many matters of interest were dis 
cussed in the halls, and around the 
tables on the terrace. One member was 
worried over the provisions of Ordet 
L-99 which would make it necessary 
for him to put 20% of his looms on 
osnaburgs whereas 90% were at pres- 
ent on Government orders for material 
badly needed. Several others were dis- 
cussing the training of women for jobs 
previously being done by men. Still 
others showed a lively interest in the 
Smith-Hughes Act to create vocational 
traning in industrial plants. One man- 
ufacturer of accessori*s with a long face 
and disconsolate air admitted that the 
price ceiling was his Waterloo. He had 
failed recently to follow an upward 
trend in prices and now finds that prices 
are frozen for him at a level below his 
production cost. Such is war. 

Following officers and directors were 
elected: president, Julian T. High- 
tower, vice-president, Thomaston (Ga. ) 
Cotton Mills; vice-president. Guy I. Par- 
menter, superintendent. Goodyear Clear- 
water Mills, Atco, Ga.; treasurer, H. O. 

sall, treasurer, Pepperton Cotton Mills, 
Jackson. Ga.: secretary, iY M. Forbes, 

Atlanta, Ga. Directors with terms ex- 
piring in 1945: A. A. Drake. R. D. 
Harvey, L. G. Hardeman. Jr.. and 


Harold Wetherbee. 





Hightower, George Swift, Dr. John Moore 


|. A. McDaniel, Clarence Higainbotham 
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Variation | 10 of L side 


Accuracy 98°; to L00°; Approx. 
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Time of Sides Co, sides 
Doff per Hour 1 side 15 min. 
15 min. 1.4 71.0 
30 min 2.8 35.0 

15 min L.3 23.0 

| hr. 5.7 175 7.1 
2 hr. 11.4 8.8 12.3 
3 hr. a 5.8 18.5 
t hr 22.8 1.4 24.2 
> hr 23.5 5 29.9 
6 hr 34.2 2.9 35.6 
7 he 39.9 2.3 11.3 
8 hr 15.6 2.19 17.0 
9 hi Dao 1.95 Sole 
10 hr 57.0 ee ( 58.4 
ll hr 62.7 1.60 64.1 
12 hr 68 4 1 16 69.8 
13 hr 74.1 oe 72.0 
14 hr. 79 8 } 25 81.2 
15 hr $5.5 ag 86.9 
16 hr. 91.2 1.09 9? 6 





Plan Dotfing by Percentage 


Schedules devised in large cotton mill 
solved the problem of doffer assignment 


By CLARENCE McELROY 
and MARCUS GROSS 


DOFFING SCHEDULES are usually “dof- 
fing headaches.” Any mill set-up of 
doffing standards invariably leads to a 
widely diversified arrangement that 
must be constantly kept under control. 
This control must, of necessity, be main- 
tained for various yarn and 
doffing intervals. The usual method of 


counts 


ascertaining a basis for doffers and then 
apportioning a number of frames en- 
tails a great deal of work, due to the 
various yarn counts and dofhng inter- 
vals encountered. Further, it is always 
dificult under this arrangement to be 
sure each doffer will doff on the basis 
desired by the company. Doffing by per- 
centage eliminates all guesswork and 
simplifies the clerical work necessary 


-_—_ 


The most intricate problem of doffer 
assignment can be solved by use of 
ystem of doffing by percentage. 


Doff Extension 


> sides Y, sides 
1 side 30 min. 1 side 15 min. 
14.1 3.5 Ree. 10.0 
7.8 14.2 7.0 15.6 
5.4 19.2 5.0 zi .3 
LJ 25.6 3.9 27.0 
3.4 513 jae ane 
2.8 37.0 a4 38.4 
24 12.7 aS 44.1] 
2.13 18.4 2.07 19.8 
1.9 54.1 1.85 59,0 
oy 59.8 1.67 61.2 
1.56 65.5 1.53 66.9 
1.43 7.2 1.4 72.6 
i 32 76.9 as 78.3 
se 82.6 1.2] 84.0 
1.5 88.3 Lis 89.7 
L.08 94.0 1.06 95.4 


Lt spindles per dolf 





to assign a doffer to various yarn num- 
bers. This system can be applied to the 
entire textile field with assurance that 
the most intricate problem of doffer 
assignment can be solved by it. 

The doffing schedule shown in the 
accompanying table is one of four such 
schedules devised by the authors and 
now in use by a large eastern cotton 
mill, spinning counts from 81%s to 80s. 
This system has proved to be superior 
to any other system previously used by 
our company. Doffing by percentage has 
been so arranged that it completely 
covers a doffing run of from 15 min. to 
16 hr. 45 min., with divisions of 15 min., 
30 min., and 45 min., extended hourly. 

An analysis of the tabulated schedule 
shows its simplicity. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the 
chart is the basis: 26,000 spindles; 114 
spindles per side (228 per frame); 1 
doffer; 40-hr. week. 

Reading across the columns “Time of 
Doff” and “Sides,” you will find that 
opposite to 1 hr. is 5.7 sides. This means 
that the doffer must doff 5.7 sides for 


Typical schedule for doffing by percentage 





Basis: 26,000 spindles; 
114 Per side; 1 doffer; 
40-hr. week 


or 





1 side Doff Time Range 
10 lhr. To 1 hr. 45 min. 
6.4 2hr. To 2 hr. 45 min. 
4.7 3 hr. To 3 hr. 45 min. 
nor 4hr.To 4 hr. 45 min. 
3.0 5 hr. To 5 hr, 45 min. 
2.6 6 hr. To 6 hr. 45 min. 
2.2 7 hr. To 7 hr. 45 min. 
2.0 8 hr. To 8 hr. 45 min. 
8 9hr. To 9 hr. 45 min. 
63 10 hr. To 10 hr. 45 min. 


To 11 hr. 45 min. 
To 12 hr. 45 min. 


50 4 86ilhr. 
37 12 hr. 


ll 


1.28 13 hr. To 13 hr. 45 min. 
1.19 14hr. To 14 hr. 45 min. 
Li 15 hr. To 15 hr. 45 min. 
1.05 16 hr. To 16 hr. 45 min. 


SS LC ELS SAL LE LC ARR CRE LE TE 
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every dott of l-hr. duration. The sides 
per hour is arrived at by dividing 26,000 
by 40 hr. for spindles doffed per hour 
and then dividing this quotient by 114 
spindles per side to secure sides per 
hour. 

Examining the next column under 
“O% 1 Side,” you will find 17.5% oppo- 
site 5.7 sides. This percentage repre- 
sents the per cent load of one side 
only; when multiplied by 5.7, it will 
approximate 100% of that particular 
doff. 

Following across the line to the “Sides 
15 min.” column, you will find the fig- 
ure 7.1, denoting the number of sides 
for a doff of 1 hr. 15 min. duration. The 


per cent of 1 side to 7.1 sides is 14.1%. 
Under the next column “30 min.,” the 
sides for a 1 hr. 30 min., doff is 8.5, 
with a rating of 11.7% to 1 side. The 
sides for a 1 hr. 45 min. doff is 10, with 
a rating of 10% to 1 side. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a 
doff runs 4 hr, 10 min. Since the sched- 
ule is graded to 15-min. increments, we 
look under 4 hr. 15 min. and find that 
one doffer must doff.24.2.sidés to main- 
tain the basis of 26,000 spindles in 40 
hr. The per cent of one side at this 
interval is 4.1%. Now assume that only 
10 sides are running at this particular 
doffing interval; therefore the percen- 
tage rating for these sides is 10 x 4.1 = 


41%. Accordingly, additional sides of 
another doffing interval must be assigned 
to bring the doffer’s assignment up to 
approximately 100%. It makes no dif- 
ference what yarn counts a doffer doffs 
or how long the doff duration is, since 
each side he doffs has a definite per- 
centage rating, with relation to the 
total sides doffed not exceeding 100%. 

Variation in the above schedule is 
from 98% to 100%, due to the decimals 
being extended only to two places. 

Similar schedules can readily be set 
up for spinning frames with a different 
number of spindles per side and for 
bases other than 26,000 spindles per 
40-hr. week. 





Paper Textiles as substitutes 


RECENT REPORTS from Europe state 
that the scarcity of cotton, wool, and 
ersatz fibers is so acute in Germany 
that fabrics woven from paper are 
again being employed for making suits 
and other garments. Although the raw 
material situation is far less acute in 
the United States than it is in the Axis 
nations, there are, as everyone knows, 
shortages of some fibers. Until recently, 
the possibility of using paper textiles as 
substitutes for scarcer materials re- 
ceived comparatively little attention. 
There are, however, a number of appli- 
cations for paper textiles which deserve 
further exploration. 

One of the big advantages of paper 
yarns is that they can be produced 
quickly and at a relatively low cost. The 
operations consist of slitting the paper 
into narrow strips, from 14 to 4 or 5 in. 
wide, twisting, and winding. If desired, 
the yarns can be plied into twines or 
cords. Or they can be braided or woven. 

Ordinarily the yarns are wet twisted. 
Winders, braiders, and looms are of 
conventional design and need only 
minor modifications. For weaving, fill- 
ing yarns are wound on bobbins; warp 
yarns can be wound on a loom beam or 
on packages which are placed on a 
magazine creel. Looms of various types 
can be employed; for example, a four- 
harness, end-cam bag loom is suitable 
for weaving tubular fabrics for net bags. 

Another process for making paper 
yarns which was introduced about ten 
vears ago, but which, it is understood, 
is not now being employed commer- 
cially, consists of floating wood fibers 
in water, extracting the water to form a 
thin film on a fine copper mesh, remov- 
ing the film in the form of narrow strips, 
rounding the strips, drying, and then 
plying and twisting. 
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Before the war, paper textiles were 
produced by a few companies in limited 
quantities. Paper twine or cord was 
used fairly extensively, and was recom- 
mended by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for tying fleeces, as it disin- 
tegrates during the wool scouring opera- 
tion and does not cause trouble in manu- 
facturing wool goods. Paper twine or 
cord can be polished on single or two- 
brush machines or on twine dressers, 
using formulas containing starch, waxes. 
and softeners similar to those employed 
for other types of twine. Braids made 
from paper yarn were used as piping 
for upholstery. Woven fabrics were 
used for making such items as onion 
bags, potato bags, shopping bags, hand 
bags, summer rugs and carpets, beach 
sandals, upholstery, lining for luggage, 
automobile seat covers, and hampers, 
and as a substitute for burlap for wrap- 
ping bales and other packages. A recent 
application is in backing of carpets. 

The chief drawbacks to paper textiles 
are their low strength, elasticity, and 
pliability, and their susceptibility to 
damage by water, mildew, and mold. 
Without doubt, the properties of paper 
yarns and fabrics could be greatly im- 
proved with a modest amount of re- 
search and experimentation. Thus, 
practically all paper yarn today is 
made from kraft paper or tissue paper. 
For some purposes, special papers, such 
as parchment paper, fish paper, lami- 
nated paper, and stretchable paper, 
would appear to be advantageous. 

Improved sizing methods and better 


ect 
Yarn produced by Fibre Cloth Co. 
from kraft paper is employed in 
weaving fabrics for onion bags and 
other applications. 


control of humidity and tension during 
manufacture would reduce waste, per- 
mit increased production, and result in 
more uniform products. Treatment by 
methods now commonly employed in 
finishing cotton piece goods to render 
them water-repellent, flame-proof, mil- 
dew-proof, more resistant to abrasion. 
etc., would improve the durability of 
fabrics woven from paper yarns and 
thereby broaden their 
fulness. 


scope of use- 


























































Research Group Names Blanchard 


ELECTION of Edward T. Pickard as 
treasurer. and of Fessenden S. Blanch- 
ard as executive secretary in addition 
to president, was announced by the 
Textile Research Institute, Inc., follow- 
ing a directors’ meeting last month at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 

The new arrangement was at the re- 
quest of Mr. Pickard who has found it 
continued — il] 


necessarv, because of 





e ws 


Ins titute: 


treasurer 
ecretary of 


elected 
continues a 


Pickard, 


Foundation. 





Blanck & Stoller 
S. Blanchard, now executive secre 


tary as well as president ot Institute. 


health. to devote only a part of his time 


to active business. However. his con- 


tinuance as executive secretary of the 


Pextile Foundation, plus his associa- 
tion with the Institute as treasurer an! 
member of the executive committee. in- 


sures the maintenance of his close iden- 


tification with. and interest in. the 
whole textile research movement. It 
also insures the continuation of the 


close working arrangement between the 


Institute and the Textile Foundation. 
Mr. Blanchard will give his full time 
to his work with the Institute as presi- 
dent and executive secretary. He has 
tendered his resignation to the War 
Production Board, and will take up his 
duties at Institute headquarters, 10 East 
10th Street, New York, on July 1. 

In view of the decision of the Insti- 
tute and of the Foundation to adapt 
their research work to war production, 
which resulted in the organization of 
the Textile Research War Council, Mr. 
Blanchard’s consent to serve in a full- 
time capacity with the Institute comes 


at a particularly fortunate time. Mr. 
Blanchard’s intimate association with 
all branches of the textile work of 


WPB over the last six months, together 
with the contacts established with in- 
dividuals in the Government and in in- 
dustry, will enable him to continue his 
important work with the war program. 

Harold De Witt Smith. who has been 
treasurer of the Institute, was elected a 
vice-president. Fuller E. Callaway. Jr.. 
and Dr. Robert E. Rose are also vice- 
presidents. These officers, with the fol- 
lowing chairmen of standing commit- 
tees, comprise the executive committee: 
W. D. Appel. Stanley B. Hunt. 
Douglas G. Woolf, 


and 





Cost Items to Watch . 


Under standard cost system, detailed 
facts needed to avoid excessive costs 


IN THESE ABNORMAL TIMES. 


costs reported by the standard cost sys- 


excessive 


tem require even more attention than 
in the past. Those concerns suffering 
restrictions cannot bear ex- 


from war 


cessive costs: concerns busy with wat 
production must not overlook vital in 
come curtailment revealed by reported 
excess cost. Wolf & Co.. management 
engineers, Chicago. are the authors of 
the valuable check list 

This had 


of instances recently 


herewith. 


firm observed a number 


where business 
concerns were operating at above nor- 
mal levels due to war production, yet 
profits were less than under normal 
conditions. This condition was not en- 
tirely due to low prices or to taxation: 
rather it was brought about by exces- 
sive costs disregarded by management. 


) i | 


More 
essential under war conditions to insure 
that detailed 
specting the following items: 


informative cost reporting is 


facts are brought out re- 


I. Excessive direct) material prices 


and 


usage. 


N 


Unnecessary overtime and guaran- 


lees paid to direct and indirect 
labor. 

3. Failure to produce at standard rate 
ot production. 

#4. The use of non-standard produc- 
tion methods. 


®. Avoidable breakdowns in plant. 


6. Weakness in tooling. planning. 
scheduling and _ production § con- 


trol. 
Excessive expenditures among the 


- 


numerous items of manufacturing 
overhead. 


Improper expenditures for selling, 
general, and administrative ex- 
pense, 

Portion of profits created by utiliz- 
ing plant capacity at abnormally 
high levels. 

10. Losses due to improper price con- 
cessions, or failure to hold sales to 
essential product ratios. 


Consideration of the advantages of 
a Standard Cost Control Committee i- 
suggested, particularly under war con- 
ditions. Such a committee’s duty is con 
stantly to examine the functioning of 
the control system with special empha- 
sis on the analysis of excesses in costs, 
and to determine ways and means to 
impress the importance of costs on the 
entire organization. Committee should 
include the production manager, the 
sales manager, and the comptroller. 

Visual charting of variances month 
by month may also prove of great ad- 
vantage in securing the united effort 
of the organization. We believe that 
every foreman and supervisor should 
be provided with a chart folder, main- 
tained by the comptroller, showing the 
trend in variances for which he is re- 
sponsible. A condensation should be 
provided for the company president. 
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From Soy Bean to Textile Fiber 


Important steps in process as carried 
out in Dearborn plant of Ford Motor Co. 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS are now being produced on a commercial 
scale from soy beans in a new plant erected for that purpose 
by Ford Motor Co., at Dearborn, Mich. Major steps in pro- 
ducing this type of protein fiber are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 





Illustrations by Wide World Photos, Inc 
Fig. 1. The soy beans are reduced to flakes and placed 
in this huge percolator, where the oil is removed, leaving 
the soy bean protein for further processing 





Fig. 2. This is a scale model of the apparatus employed 
in processing soy beans in order to obtain the protein 
which is then converted into synthetic fibers. 
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Fig. 3. In this equipment the soy bean protein is dissolved 
and the solution clarified, emerging in a milky liquid form. 





Fig. 4. From a 


storage tank, the protein solution flows 
through pipes and is forced through spinnerets immersed 
in a chemical solution where it is transformed into con- 
tinuous filaments of protein fiber. After passing over the 
drum and being subjected to further chemical treatment, 
the strands are dried and then twisted and wound. 


ene” 79 











Most Graduates Enter Services 


Few in current textile school crop 
are available to the textile industry 


FOR THE SECOND YEAR in succession, 
this spring the majority of the textile- 
school graduates are entering military 
Numerically the graduating 
classes as a whole did not quite come 
up to last year’s record breaking total, 
but several schools did not follow that 
general rule and graduated more stu- 
dents this year than last. In addition to 
the graduates who entered military 
service directly, there were large num- 
bers taken by essential industries whose 
higher-wage scales and draft-deferment 
ratings rendered them successful bid- 
ders for these young men’s services. As 


service. 


a result of these circumstances the tex- 
tile industry’s share in the graduates 
was abnormally small and all the 
schools have calls for men far beyond 
their ability to supply. 

Brief facts concerning the gradua- 
tions at the different schools are pre- 
sented below: 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala. Graduated six students in 
textile engineering in June and will 
graduate four more in August. About 
half of the graduates are reserve officers 
in the Army and will go into active 
status at once. Charles W. Gilkey, dean 
of the University Chapel, University of 
Chicago, delivered the graduation ad- 


dress. 


Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall 
River. Mass. Graduated 30 day and 25 
night diploma students. In addition 
there were two certificates issued for 
completion of special work in the day 
classes and 286 certificates for work in 
the night classes. An unusually large 
number of opportunities were offered to 
the graduates from this school. John F. 
Scully gave the commencement address. 


Clemson Agricultural College, Tex- 
tile School, Clemson, S. C. Graduated 
65. A large number of the graduates 
are going into special military training 
immediately after commencement, and, 
due to the war emergency, the school 
has .yery few men available for the tex- 
tile industry at this time. James H. Bar- 
N.A.C.M. medal. 


Casserly received the Textile 


ton, received the 


James J. 


Re... — 


Colorist award. The speaker at the com- 
mencement exercises was Major-Gen- 
eral R. L. Eichelberger. 


Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga. The A. French Textile 
School graduated 19 students, a large 
percentage of whom are going directly 
into the military service. Requests from 
the industry for men were much in 
excess of the number available. A. N. 
Kaplan was awarded the N.A.C.M. 
medal. and C. A. Cobb received the 
medal offered by the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia. 
Textile Institute, Lowell. 
Mass. Graduated 50 students, many of 
whom are soon to enter military service. 
Robert A. Hunter received the N.A.C.M. 
award. Donald H. Thomas received the 
Louis A. Olney book prize. Commence- 
ment address was by William A. Kimbie 
of M.1.T. Four masters degrees were 
bestowed at commencement. Among the 
bachelors degrees there were 20 in tex- 
tile chemistry and 17 in textile engi- 
neering. Diplomas were awarded to five 
in wool manufacture, two in textile de- 
sign, and one in cotton manufacture. 
The Lowell Textile Institute Alumni 
reunion was held May 23. James A. 
Irvine, president of the association, pre- 
sided at the meeting and acted as toast- 
master at the banquet. Prof. Gilbert R. 
Merrill was elected president for the 
coming year; Charles H. Forsaith, vice- 
Prof. A. Wells, re- 


elected secretary-treasurer, 


Lowell 


president: Edwin 


New Bedford Textile School, New 
Bedford. Mass. Graduated a large num- 
ber of diploma students, nearly all of 
whom either entering military 
service or industry immediately upon 
graduation. Commencement was held 
June 5, Principal address was by Ray- 
mond R. McEvoy, former instructor at 


were 


the school. Seven young women in the 
graduating class were all placed in 
positions in the industry. 


North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh. N. C. The Textile School gradu- 


ated 66 students, of whom 21 qualified 


for commission as second lieutenant. 


several have been commissioned as en 


signs, and others are enlisting. A rela- 
tively small number is left for the 
industry. George R. Sedberry, Jr., was 
awarded the Elder T. B. Gold citizen- 
ship medal. He was also adjudged best 
senior cadet in the R.O.T.C. regiment. 
George H. Barrier was awarded the 
N.A.C.M. medal and has accepted a 
position in the industry, Commencement 
speaker was Josephus Daniels, Secre- 
tary of the Navy 1913-21 and Ambas- 
sador to Mexico 1933-1942. 


Philadelphia Textile School, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. Graduated 37 students. 
Commencement exercises were held 
June 4 with E. L. Helfferich, vice- 


president of Ursinus College, the prin- 
cipal speaker. Diplomas in the three- 
year textile course were given to 29, 
the others being in the _ three-year 
chemistry course, and the two-year 
rayon and silk course. The annual ex- 
hibit of textile students’ work was on 
display from June 4 to June 30. The 
school has received permission from 
the Navy Department to enroll students 
in the newly developed V-1 program 
for college training of Naval officers. 


Rhode School 
Providence, R. I. Graduated six stu- 
dents in textile engineering who all 
joined the military and 
awarded war certificates to ten other 
textile students had previously 
joined the armed There 
therefore no men available for the in- 
dustry. Dr. Langdon Warner of the 
Fogg Museum was the principal speaker. 


Island ef Design, 


services, 


who 


forces. were 


Straubenmuller Textile High School, 
New York, N. Y. At the commencement 
on June 29, 200 students will be grad- 
uated from engineering courses and 150 
from manufacturing Other 
students will graduate in courses cover- 
ing merchandising, wholesaleing, retail- 
ing, etc. Of the total graduates about 
66° are going into industry at once. 


courses, 


Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Tex. Will graduate six students 
in textile August of 
whom four are entering military service, 
one a war industry and the other two 
undecided. 


engineering in 
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Students Show Styles, a la WPB 


STYLES under the conservation rulings of WPB were the 
feature of the annual fashion-showing by students of the 
Traphagen School, New York. Minimum fabric and maxi- 
mum originality was the guiding principle. There were 105 
garments designed and made by students in the show, and 
most of them were modeled by their designers. One afternoon 
and two evening showings of the collection were staged. 
Several combination garments, which, by use of various 
units, could be made to serve several uses, were featured, 


culminating in a corduroy trousseau of three complete gar- 


ments. In various combinations, these corduroy units would 
serve nine different occasions, including wedding gown, 
evening gown, travelling ensemble, street wear, and active 
and spectator sports, all at a total cost of $23.00. Another 
combination was a graduation gown which could also serve 
as evening dress or wedding gown. 


4, First-prize winner 
recent Traphaaen 


ming To W PB regu 








Non-Felting Wool 


Used widely in England in manufacture 
of woolens for uniforms and utility fabrics 


By GEORGE ABRAHAMSON 


NON-FELTING WOOL is being used in 
British textile 
scale. For the last year and a half its 
use has been stipulated in woolen clotli- 
ing for the armed forces. Many utility 
treated, 


mills on a substantial 


clothes contain wool so and 
consumers prefer garments made from 
this their 
precious clothing coupons. 

Wool treated to render it non-felting 
is frequently called “unshrinkable.” 


This term conveys a wrong impression. 


material when _ investing 


as in reality the treatment simply pre- 
felting 
The shrinkage 


obtained during weaving, however. is 


vents the wool from during 


fulling and washing. 


same for non-felting 


untreated 


practically the 


wools as in fabrics of wool 
yarns. 

Some complaints about the inferion 
handle of non-felting wool have been 
treatment 


heard. as the non-felting 


affects the surface of a wool fiber. Con 
England 


woolen mate! ial by 


sumers in usually judge 
its handle. or feel 
felting 


can be restored to non-felting wool by 


However, some appearance of 


the addition of a small amount of un 
treated noils. 

Non-felting wool is believed by Brit 
ish woolen manufacturers to overcome 
some of the objectionable features en- 
wool with 


countered in’ mixtures of 


cotton or rayon. 

\ variety of processes are in use for 
characteristics 
to wool. The original wet chlorination 


imparting non-felting 
process is generally carried out by using 
organic hypochlorites, sulphuryl chlo- 
ride. or nitrosyl chloride, usually with 
organic solvents which help the chem- 
wal te penetrate into the wool, but vet 


restrict its action to the surface of the 
fiber. 

Other chemicals which are used 
or have been suggested are: thiony! 


chloride. sulphur trioxide, concentrated 
sulphuric acid, oleum, sulphur mono- 
chloride. and sulphur dichloride. These 
compounds are used dissolved, or are 
dispersed in the state. After 
treatment, the washed with 
water, which may contain a weak al- 
kali, such as ammonia or soda ashi. 
Instead of sulphury] chloride. its com- 
ponents sulphur dioxide and chlorine 


vapor 
wool is 


2 ————— eee 


can be fed into a closed chamber con- 
taining the wool so as to generate sul- 
phuryl chloride. To avoid deterioration 
of the wool, strict control of concentra- 
tion and temperature is required. In 
the case of sulphuryl chloride concen- 
trations. 50% by volume and a tempera- 
ture of 20° C, 


To counteract the harsh handle and 


represent a maximum. 


to permit treatment at higher tem- 


peratures, use of a suitable organic 
recommended in British 
Patent 540.613. Wool treated in a car- 


tetrachloride 


isocyanate is 


bon solution containing 
-ulphuryl chloride and the isocyanate 
= said to be more non-felting than that 
treated 


\ method of making wool non-felting 


without the isoevanate. 


leveloped by Imperial Chemical Indus- 


tries. Ltd.. is as follows: 15 parts by 


volume ot woolen 


yarn are immersed 
for 1 hr. at 30° C. in a solution of J] 
part of octadecyl (on pentatriacon- 
tanyl) isocyenate and 6 > parts of 


sulphuryl! chloride in 200 parts of car- 
The 


well in 


bon yarn is then 
cold 
immersed in a dilute aqueous solution 
(O.27 ) 


acid. washed 


tetrachloride. 


squeezed. rinsed wate! 


of ammonia to neutralize any 


residual well with water 


ind dried. 
The alkali 


heen 


treatment has 
greatly — in 


process of 


British 


improved 





British Official Phot 
Coldstream armed with 


Tommy guns 


guards 





woolen mills during the last twelve 
months. Normally, caustic soda, or 
potash, is used with butyl alcohol as 
a solvent; small additions of white 
spirit may be made with a view to 
improving the efficiency of the treat- 
ment; neutralization may be carried out 
in an aqueous solution of sulphuric 
acid. This process has the advantage 
of leaving cellulose fibers unaffected, 
but usually requires careful control so 
as to stop the action of the alkali at 
the right moment when the desired 
effect has been obtained and_ before 
the wool Australia. 
where this process was first developed. 


is damaged. In 


efforts are being directed at the design 
of an inexpensive plant to ensure that 
these limits are held. 

Another British which was 
developed by the Bleachers’ Associa- 
tion, also characterized by the advan- 
that the cellulose fiber in 
mixtures with other materials is not 
affected, employs solutions of alkali 
sulphides, polysulphides, or hydrosul- 
phides in organic solvents (B.P. 539.- 
057). One such solution is 0.5 part of 
potassium monosulphide in 100 parts 
of isopropyl alcohol. Wool which has 
been immersed in this solution for 1 hr 
at 22°C., neutralized in cold dilute 
aqueous acetic acid, and rinsed well in 
water, shrinks only slightly when sub- 
jected to continuous soaping and rub- 
bing. High anti-shrink properties are 
said to be obtained by treating wool in 


process 


tage wool 


cloth form with 3.25 parts of potassium 
monosulphide, squeezing evenly by 
through a mangle in open 
width so that the liquor retained is 
equal to the weight of the cloth, allow- 
ing to lie wound on a roller at room 
temperature for 144 hr., neutralizing 
and washing. For a fabric woven from 
yarn of 20% wool and 80% viscose 
rayon, the amount of potassium mono- 
sulphide recommended is 21% parts in 
100 parts of isopropyl alcohol for 
treatment at 20° C. for 1% hr. 

There is a tendency in England to 
treat the wool at as early a stage as 
possible in order to make 
tops of non-felting wool. 

Early experience in dyeing non-felt- 
ing wool was not altogether satisfac- 
tory. Non-felting wool now produced 
takes up more dyes than untreated 
material, or at least it absorbs dyes 
faster. Although in some cases the 
condition may be rectified by extending 
or shortening the time of dyeing, care- 
ful handling is necessary. 


passage 


available 


Under experimental conditions the 
strength of non-felting wool was found 
to compare so favorably with un- 
treated wool of the same origin that 
under normal conditions of wear, non 
felting wool should give twice as long 
service as ordinary wool. 
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Advice to Full-Fashioned Knitters 


This is the third and last of a series of 
articles analyzing the possibilities of sub- 
stitute yarns for full-fashioned hosiery 
knitting and discussing technical problems 
encountered in forming loops to produce 
an attractive fabric. Mr. Miller is an au- 
thority who needs no introduction. He is 
a knitting machinery inventor, and expert, 


and is author of the standard books ‘’Prin- 


ciples of Knitting.” and “Knitting Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery,” both of which ap- 
peared serially in TEXTILE WORLD. 


By MAX C. MILLER, M.E. 


Knitting Engineer, Manville, R. |. 


SYNTHETIC YARN. especially Nylon, 
when knitted into fabrics have one ob- 
jectionable characteristic, that is, they 
produce a two-waled effect. Alternate 
needle wales are slightly wider than in- 
tervening needle wales to produce such 
an effect. Occurring in alternate wales 
only, faulty action during the process 
of knitting at some point where alter- 
nate element action takes place in full- 
fashioned machines during the divide 
will cause this defect. Again, it may be 
caused by the alternate action of the 
dividers or needles at the divide. The 
dividers are merely brought to the verge 
plate. If the catch bar fits the sinker 
and divider butts with no more than 
0.005 in. play and brings them to within 
0.005 in. of the verge plate, an efror in 
the degree or timing of the forward 
needle motion at and during the divide 
will cause this defect. The writer's 
opinion is that this two-wale effect is 
the result of either incorrect divide. 
which can be corrected as noted earlier 
in this series. Or, two-wale effect may 
be caused by sinker slots that are worn 
deeper than the divider slots, so the 
new yarn kinks are drawn off the noses 
of the sinkers. Because the divider 
noses are higher than the sinker noses, 
a variation in yarn dispositioning re- 
sults in alternate wales. If, therefore, 
after the correct divide has been at- 
tained, this trouble still continues, it is 
an indication that sinker and divider 
noses are standing at different heights 
or that some of the other variables re- 
ferred to previously in discussing the 
knitting phase at this portion of the 
cycle are at fault. This alternate wale 
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Fig. ||. Fabric loosely knitted. 


fabric appearance can also be produced 
when knitting silk, although it is not so 
noticeable as with Nylon. This is due 
to the fact that if the silk is properly 
conditioned, the yarn kinks are more 
permanent than in Nylon. Another aid 
in eliminating this effect is needle tight 
knitting. 

Merely knitting silk does not of itself 
produce a good fabric, even if the ma- 
chine is reasonably well adjusted. The 
fabric illustrated in Fig. 11 was knit on 
a machine otherwise properly adjusted 
like the machine that produced the 
fabric shown in Fig. 3(C), except that 
the fabric is not needle tight. Notice 
that the fabric in Fig. 11 also has alter- 
nate courses that are slightly looser 
than intervening courses to illustrate 
this irregularity. This condition is quite 
common and is caused by the slur-cock,. 
at the section of the machine that pro- 
duced this stocking, being formed dif- 
ferently for the stroke in one direction 
than for the stroke in the other direc- 
tion. A rounding of the nose at one side 





Fig. 12. Enlarged loops appearing in 
a knit fabric. 


Authority gives information on substitute 


yarn problems and adapting machines 


of the slur-cock as compared with the 
other side will produce this kind ot 
fabric. Also, a slur-cock with the maxi- 
mum throw further forward on one side 
than on the other will cause it. 

An effect often seen in full-fashioned 
hosiery, especially when it is knit other 
than needle tight, is shown in an exag- 
gerated form in the fabric photograph. 
Fig. 12. This fabric clearly shows en- 
larged loops in certain of the wales: 
that is. wales that are wider in one 
place than in another. Attention is 
called to the fact that in the right-hand 
part of the photograph, it is the sinker 
wales that vary in width, whereas nea 
the center of the sample, it is the 
needle wales that vary in width. 

This is the result of incorrect divid- 
ing, worn sinker slots, improper knock- 
ing over, too light a fabric take-up, or a 
combination of some or all of these con- 
ditions. This effect can be eliminated 
by following the suggestions that have 
been given in this series of articles. 

If the rayon yarns the knitting indus- 
try is now trying to use were of sufh- 
cient strength. a great many of these 
difficulties could be overcome by knit- 
ting needle-tight. However, as the in- 
dustry must utilize the yarns that are 
available, and as these yarns are rela- 
tively weak, the writer knows of no 
short-cut that will lead to the produc- 
tion of a fabric comparable with silk, 
Nylon or lisle. Nevertheless, these rela- 
tively weak yarns can be used to pro- 
duce hosiery of much more desirable 
quality if the machine adjustments and 
modifications covered in this series of 
articles are made. Rayon yarn of com- 
parable thinness to silk, in any given 
gage, can be used if the adjustments 
have been made. Although it is true 
that these machine refinements are par- 
ticularly applicable to the knitting of 
varn weaker than silk, Nylon, or lisle, 
even if these stronger yarns are used, 
perfect full-fashioned fabric will be 
more readily and consistently produced 
with machines functioning as described. 

The production of thin fabric mesh or 
lace hosiery does not lead to some of 
the difficulties referred to in this article, 
for the reason that wale appearance and 
loop regularity ,is not noticeable. But 
the production of mesh or lace brings 
its own problems. Here again yarn 
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strength is of paramount importance, 
as the strain of transferring needle 
loops with points is only practical with 
the weaker yarns by increasing the yarn 
size to obtain added strength or increas- 
ing the size of the loops. Increase in 
yarn size results in a heavy feeling and 
appearing fabric, whereas larger loops 
produce a sleazy fabric, neither of 
which is desirable. Mesh or lace pro- 
duction is costly, because a great deal 
of time is consumed in the transferring 
operations, especially if relatively open 
mesh is desired to simulate trans- 
parency. If such a fabric is desired, the 
writer would call attention to knitting 
processes known in the art which enable 
relatively wide loop shifting to take 
place without needle disalignment and 
narrowing machine 


without multiple 


dipping movements. 


Another feature of all-over mesh 
hosiery that has frequently been con- 
sidered objectionable is that the leg 
seam is usually unsightly, bulky, and 
rough, whereas if a few wales inward 
of the selvage were formed of non-mesh 
fabric, the seam could be formed in 
plain fabric which would not be abnor- 
mally bulky or rough. 

Inside-out knitting is a process that 
is finding more and more use; that is, a 
full-fashioned stocking is formed so 
that it can be worn inside-out. The ad- 
vantages are many, among which is 
greater snag resistance, because the 
loop heads then forming the outer face 
of the fabric protect—to some extent 
the vertical bars of yarn, which ordi- 
narily are exposed. In addition, a duller 
effect is produced and fabric irregulari- 


ties are minimized. However, it must 





be borne in mind that this kind of a 
stocking is covered by patents. 

An encouraging feature regarding the 
troubles the industry is now having in 
adapting its machinery to knit the 
weaker yarns is that it necessitates 
keeping the machines in better condi- 
tion and will force the industry to de- 
mand of its machine builders a more 
perfect functioning machine. Suitable 
and already-known mechanisms to per- 
mit the yarns to be properly kinked over 
consistently are not, as is the case in 
knitting silk or Nylon, relying upon the 
strength of the yarn to take care 
of mechanical imperfections. Hence 
these developments have helped to 
bring about full-fashioned machine re- 
finements which will permit the pro- 
duction of better appearing silk or 
Nylon hosiery. 





Hints to Silk Weavers 


On preventing defects which cause 


rejection of 


ALTHOUGH A tremendous yardage of 
silk parachute fabrics has been woven. 
numerous mills producing these fabrics 
from the 
standpoint of rejections because of de- 
fects, 

Standards for 


have encountered difficulty 


silk parachute cloth 
are very exacting; hence caution is re- 
quired in processing and in weaving the 
silk, Defects in fabrics may be divided 
into two classes. First are those defects 
caused in throwing the yarn and over 
which the weaver has no control. It is 
advisable, whenever changing to the 
throwing of silk for parachutes, to re- 
place all rings, guides, and other re- 
placable parts with which the yarn is in 
contact. The second class, and 
dealt with in this article, are those 
caused in weaving and which can be 


those 


remedied through proper adjustments 
by the loomfixer or the weaver. 
According to a successful manufac- 
turer of parachute fabrics, one of the 
greatest causes for rejections is wavy 
Essentially, this defect is 
caused by improper tensioning in weav- 


selvages. 


ing, or it is possible that it may be de- 
veloped in the finishing processes. Ten- 
sioning of the shuttle in weaving should 
be adjusted so that it is not of such a 
magnitude as to draw the selvage ends 
from their normal line, and yet not be 
so light as to cause the quill to overrun 


84 es 


parachute fabrics 


and cause the filling to loop. Uniformity 
of tension is essential, as frequently 
there is a tendency for the tension on 
the filling yarn to decrease as the quill 
becomes exhausted. Furring and other 
methods are frequently used to main- 
tain tension uniform through the ex- 
hausting of a quill. 

‘Rebounding shuttles will cause looped 
selvages. As a shuttle rebounds, it tends 
to loosen several courses of yarn on the 
quill, especially if the quill is not wound 
firmly. Consequently, the loosened yarn 
courses vary the filling yarn tension and 
if they slip from the quill, loops of fill- 
ing will be beaten into the cloth. Fur- 
ring may help in such instances, but the 
correct approach in such an instance is 
the reduction of picking power and the 
adjustment of the binders. 

Filling bows must be prevented, as a 
bew in which the highest point in the 
are exceeds 1% in. is cause for rejec- 
tion. Poorly tensioned beams may cause 
this defect and loom beams improperly 
prepared are {frequently responsible. 
Take-up roll covering should carefully 
be considered as numerous defects can 
be attributed to faulty action of this 
part of a loom, The covering should be 
of such a material as not to injure. 
roughen, or break the delicate filaments 
of silk; if slippage of the cloth about the 
roll occurs. the fabric will be abraded. 


An abraded fabric frequently shows cut 
yarns and filaments which are detri- 
mental to strength and durability. 

Air permeability standards for para- 
chute fabric are of major importance. 
Although the matter of meeting Army 
and Navy specifications is frequently 
a finishing problem, any holes in the 
silk fabric much larger than a pin- 
head involving a breakage of warp 
or filling yarns will result in rejection. 

Always use two or more boxes in 
weaving these fabrics, and if possible 
two or more shuttles so as to mix the 
filling. Some mills weaving silk para- 
chute fabrics use only one box on their 
multi-box looms. However, when they 
attempt to change back to fancy weaves 
and colored effects, they will encounter 
difficulty, as the one box used previously 
may be worn and the others have a less 
degree of wear, hence making adjust- 
ments hard to maintain. 

Reeds are of great importance, as 
worn splits will abrade and break warp 
yarns. Bowed reeds will cause a filling 
bow in cloth, Whenever the warp is out 
of a loom and another is replaced, the 
reed should be changed. This policy 
permits the reeds to be inspected and re- 
paired frequently and will pay divi- 
dends in cloth of improved quality being 
woven. 

Weaving of silk parachute fabrics 
is not difficult and does not vary greatly 
from the weaving of most silk fabrics. 
However, certain requirements and 
specifications for these fabrics are more 
stringent than for regular cloth. First, 
the requirements should be determined 
and then greater attention given to 
those important points such as selvages, 
broken ends, etc., which are the most 
frequent cause for rejection of silk 
fabrics. 
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Making Leather Belts Endless 


LEATHER BELTS should be made endless 
wherever possible, as the belts last 
much longer and do better work, The 
following instructions for making end- 
less laps are those recommended by 
Chicago Belting Co., and the illustra- 
tions are reproduced through the 
courtesy of that company. 

For single belts, make the laps 4 in. 
long for all single belts up to 4 in wide. 
For a 5-in. belt, make a 5-in. lap; 
for a 6-in. single belt and for all single 
belts wider than 6 in., use a 6-in. lap. 

For double belts, make the bottom 
or A lap 4 in. long for all belt widths. 
For the top or BC lap, make the lap 


6-in. long from point to point for 
helts up to 6 in. wide. For belts 
wider than 6 in. make the lap as 
long as the belt is wide—8-in. belt. 


8-in. lap; 10-in. belt, 10-in. lap, ete. 

The method of making a double belt 
endless lap, using belt clamps is shown 
in Fig. 1. A goes against A, B against 
B, and C against C. 

Fig. 2a illustrates the method of 
scraping the belt with a heel shave 
to make a lap: Fig. 2b shows the 
method of pointing up the lap with a 
hand scraper; and Fig. 2c shows the 
method of finishing the edge with a 
belt knife. 

Following are the steps to be 
lowed: 


fol- 


Detailed instructions that any mechanic 
can follow to make belting last longer 


1. Clamp down the end of the belt 
placing a board under it to scrape on. 

2. Take the “heeler” or heel-scraper 
and scrape down the lap to a rough 
point. Be sure the upper edge of 
the lap is squared with a set square. 
All laps must be absolutely square at 
both ends of the laps. 

3. Now take belt scraper and bring 
The lap must 
be gradually tapered from top to bot- 
Avoid a lump back of the pointed 


to a feather edge point. 


tom, 
edge. 

t. Now take sharp belt knife and 
square the edge. Then take roughing 
tool and rough up the !eather. Rough- 
ing counts a lot, so do a good job. 

5. Do the same with the other lap 

and lay one lap on the other to see 
Make a lap of 
even thickness and without lumps or 
humps in any part of the lap. 


that they are square. 


6. Apply cement in two coats. Care- 
fully first and 
dry for 30 min. Apply second coat 
and stick down lap immediately. In 


rub in coat allow to 


applying the second coat, cover only 6 
in. of belt at a time and immediately 
stick down. Work fast on the second 
dries fast. Do not hammer 
the joint, but place it between boards 


coat as it 


and apply pressure with bench screws. 
Use only waterproof leather belt ce- 
the old-fashioned 


“hot” ce- 


ment, not 





ment. This cement comes in a semi- 
liquid form, ready for use; it is used 
cold. As the solvent in waterproof 
cement is volatile and highly flam- 
mable, the cement must be kept away 
from open flame or lighted cigarettes. 

7. Let the belt joint dry for 2 hr. 
for belts 3 in. wide or less, and 3 hr. 
for belts 10 in, 

The method for opening up an old 
belt is shown in Fig. 3. Find the joint 
which made when the belt 
last put on, and, with the point of a 
screwdriver, carefully open it, running 
the screwdriver under the point of the 


wide or wider. 


was was 


lap and working it toward the heel, 
taking care not to tear the leather. 
Fig. 3a illustrates the method of in- 
serting the screwdriver to start open- 
ing; Fig. 3b shows method of using a 
hammer to finish opening up. 

If it is a double belt, each ply of 
lap, or if 
it is a have such 
a lap as it belt. 
Remove the belt to the bench; inspect 
from which end it is 


have its 
belt. it 
used on a 


leather may own 


narrow may 


single 


carefully to see 
most desirable to cut in its relation to 
any other joints in the belt. Then 
bring the end on which it is decided 
to work nearly to the end of the bench, 
clamp the belt to the bench with bench 
clamps, and proceed to cut back the 
laps the desired distance. 











The Sanitization of Textiles 


Investigation of self-antiseptic and 
self-sterilizing effects of treatment 


By L. H. JAMES 


KA 


IS THE IDEA ot fabric to 


nake it antagonistic to bacterial growth 


treating a 


merely a new advertising fad. or is 


there real need for it? 

It has been recognized for years that 
lisease organisms are carried on cloth- 
ng. bedding. and various objects 
wrought into contact with diseased per- 
diseased persons are 
bed. but walk the 


streets. ride buses, handle money. and 


sons: and 


many 
not confined — to 


vo about their ordinary duties. 
that 
tory diseases are discharged in great 


Microorganisms cause respira- 
numbers by coughing, and Jennison has 
demonstrated by means of high-speed 
photography the shower of contaminated 
moisture droplets from the mouth dur- 
ing a normal sneeze. These droplets 
are inhaled by nearby persons or come 
to rest on furnishings. on the floor, or 
From 
bacteria may 
later be transferred by hands or on dust 


on clothing and other fabrics. 


fabrics the pathogenic 
to the respiratory tract, where they can 
Experience has 
shown that this actually happens. Nu- 
merous record in which 
developed smallpox 
soon after handling clothing and bed- 


again cause infection. 


Cases are on 


laundry workers 


ling removed from smallpox patients. 





Fig. |. Plate showing material held 
contact with the agar by means of 
} ass rina: . 


—=—_—————— 


\lso the common = fungus infection 
“athlete’s foot” is freely spread by 
means of shoes and other articles of 


There can be little doubt that 
clothing and other fabrics may serve to 
transmit the 


clothing. 


causative agent in some 


diseases from one person to another, 
and that there is a need for an effective 
and safe inhibitory agent. 

Perspiration as given off by the body 
contains considerable quantities of nitro- 
gen compounds and. when absorbed into 
clothing. is readily decomposed by bac- 
teria. Not only does this lead to the 
“body” 
odors, but also it is likely to liberate 
ammonia. which is alkaline and irritat- 


ing to the skin. 


development of objectionable 


Also in the mattresses 
of children’s cribs, and similar goods 
which cannot be laundered, the decom- 
position of urine gives rise to well- 
Thus it is 
conceivable that wearing apparel, par- 


known ammoniacal odors. 
ticularly shoes, hats, underwear, dresses, 
bedding. ete. (in fact fabric that 
intimate contact with the 
body) made antagonistic to the growth 


any 
remains in 


and life of bacteria would bring about a 
definite improvement in personal hy- 
giene and health. 

From the above remarks it is obvious 
that the purpose of any treatment of 
this type should be to render a fabric 
antagonistic to microbial growth and 
life within the fabric itself. There is no 
thought that sanitary fabrics should act 
in any antiseptic or disinfectant: man- 
ner on adjacent skin or on other fabrics, 
or in any solution in which they might 


be plac ed, 


of fabrics represents a distinctly new 


In this sense the sanitization 


approach to personal hygiene. In fact. 
materials subjected to a treatment of 
this should be carefully distin- 
guished from antiseptics and disinfec- 


type 


tants, since the sanitization of a gar- 
make 
disinfectant out of it. 


ment does not an antiseptic or 


Therefore when fabrics or materials 
treated in this way are subjected to a 
laboratory examination they are not ex- 
pected to meet the standards of disin- 
fectants. as prescribed by the Food and 
Drug Administration, but rather must 
possess the properties that are claimed 
for them. Consequently it has been 
necessary to methods of 


test. which utilized for all 


devise new 


should be 


examinations of materials of this type. 
\ided by a grant from Sanitized Re- 
search Institute. Inc., we have had an 
opportunity to study the ability of some 
Sanitized materials to 
called “self-antiseptic 
sterilizing effects.” 


what we 
and self- 


show 
have 


\ variety of Sanitized materials, in- 
cluding towels. dresses. pillow cases, 
the sweat bands of men’s hats, shoes. 
hose. undergarments, gauze, and othe 
fabrics have been tested. either following 
individual 
treatment in the laboratory according to 
the directions of the manufacturer. 

Tests for the ability to inhibit growth 


commercial preparation or 


of bacteria are made by placing a 1-in. 
disk of the test material directly onto a 
thin layer of agar that has been inocu- 
lated with a specific microorganism. Al- 
though this procedure resembles the 
Food and Drug method for testing the 
power of antiseptic salves, etc., it dif- 
and 
for the self-antiseptic 
properties of sanitary fabrics should 
observe the 


fers in certain important respects; 
anyone testing 
recommended procedure 
Fig. 1 shows two test fabrics. 
treated and normal, held in 
place on the agar surface by means of 
sterile glass rings. In Fig. 2 the plate 
has been incubated 48 hr. and the pieces 
of test materials then removed for ex- 
amination of the agar immediately be- 
neath. Note that the growth of bacteria 
has been completely inhibited beneath 


closely. 


one one 





Fig. 2. Test fabrics removed, show- 
ing inhibition of bacterial growth be 
neath the treated fabric (upper right} 
and abundant growth around un- 
treated fabric. 
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the treated fabric and has not been in- 
hibited beneath the other material. 

All but one of the commercially 
Sanitized products that were tested ex- 
hibited definite self-antiseptic proper- 
ties, whether tested immediately after 
purchase or after an extended period of 
wear without laundering. Of the fab- 
rics treated in this laboratory every one 
has appeared capable of “taking” the 
treatment and exhibiting self-antiseptic 
properties thereafter unless laundered. 

Control of the spread of disease and 
of bacterial growth is considerably more 
effective when there is in addition to a 
suppression of growth, a definite reduc- 
tion in the numbers of living organisms 
present. This is the object of the sec- 
ond test, that for a self-sterilizing effect. 
In it the test fabric and a piece of un- 
treated control fabric are each allowed 
to absorb 0.1 c.c. of a suspension of 
bacteria. After they have stood for 1 
hr., the numbers of living bacteria on 
each piece of fabric are determined by 
standard plating procedures. 

Tests for self-sterilizing effects in a 
variety of materials have been made. 
In Fig. 3 the results of four separate 
experiments are shown. The clear col- 
umns represent the numbers of bacteria 
on the fabrics at the start of each experi- 
ment; the lined columns represent the 
numbers of bacteria remaining on the 
untreated fabrics 1 hr. later; and the 
solid black blocks represent the num- 
bers of bacteria remaining on the Sani- 
tized fabrics also 1 hr. later. Thus the 
Sanitized treatment has imparted to the 
fabrics an effective power for killing 
bacteria. The results shown in Fig. 3 
are typical of many tests made in this 
laboratory on a variety of materials. 


TESTS WERE MADE of the suppression 
of bacterial decomposition of urea in 
urine that was soaked into plain and 
also into Sanitized muslin. The fabrics 
were held in petri dishes at room tem- 
perature for 3 days, and the presence 
of odors of decomposition noted. The 
plain muslin developed a strong odor 
of ammonia and decomposition, whereas 
the Sanitized fabric showed no odor 
whatever. 

The Sanitized treatment and the prop- 
erties imparted to fabrics by it are not 
reduced by long storage nor by long or 
extremely heavy wear. Unsized treated 
muslin has been tested for self-anti- 
septic and self-sterilizing effects 2 years 
after the treatment was applied, and 
the properties were fully as effective as 
when first applied. 

It has not yet been possible to test 
sanitized fabrics for their effectiveness 

sainst the large number of disease- 

oducing 


types of microorganisms 


~ 


nee the majority are non-spore form- 
¢ bacteria, most of them probably 
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Fig. 3. Chart showing self-steriliz- 
ing effect on inoculated fabrics (Proc- 
ess F is Sanitized). 


would be equally as susceptible as in 
Staph. aureus, which in our tests suf- 
fered 95 to 99% reduction in numbers 
of living cells within one hour. 

Agar plate tests for a self-antiseptic 
effect against the fungi causing athlete’s 
foot have shown a definite inhibition 
against fungal growth. Preliminary 
tests with Sanitized shoes worn by in- 
mates of a State penitentiary indicate 
that there is a lower recurrence of foot 
infections. 

Since the ingredients of the Sanitized 
treatments are water soluble, the effect- 
iveness is reduced by laundering. By 
special adaptation, the treatment is re- 
applied to laundered goods in the final 
rinse so that it remains in the fabric 
until the next laundering. The treat- 
ment is said to be insoluble in the 
ordinary dry-cleaning solvents. We 
have not had an opportunity to test this 
property as yet. 

In commercial practice a fluid or 
solution of the active ingredient is fur- 
nished by the manufacturer to licensees 
who in turn prepare proper dilutions 
for application to fabrics. Sufficient 
souring agent, such as acetic acid, is 
used to acidify the diluent to pH of 
approximately 5.5. Certain ingredients 
commonly used in sizing compounds 
that are antagonistic to the Sanitized 
treatment also must be eliminated. In 
a communication from Mr. Hilbert, 
technologist for the manufacturer, it is 
stated that it must be borne in mind 
that the sizing, filling, softening, and 
lubricating materials constitute an im- 
portant part of the finished goods; and, 
because they are susceptible to dete- 


rioration by the action of molds and 
bacteria, require to be Sanitized to the 
same degree as the individual fibers 
or filaments. Therefore, the Sanitized 
process as applied to cotton, wool, silk, 
rayon, etc., is usually carried out in the 
final washing or finishing baths, prior 
to drying. 

The Federal Government takes the 
position that any product offered for 
sale to the public must be as repre- 
sented, and further that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the manufacturer to see 
that no toxic or deleterious ingredients 
are left in the product as marketed. In 
other words, the manufacturer must 
protect the public health by failure to 
injure it. Thus the primary requisites 
for acceptable treatments of this type 
are: (1) They should be effective under 
conditions of normal use. (2) They 
should be permanent, at least until 
knowingly removed. (3) They should 
be non-toxic and non-irritating upon 
continued use. 


LABORATORY WORKERS and most rep- 
utable manufacturers agree fully with 
the premise that a preliminary thor- 
ough analysis of a new product is good 
business. The consumer should not be 
asked to accept and experiment with 
untested materials as was so vividly 
demonstrated in the recent deaths from 
untested drugs. Methods for the fair 
evaluation of treated fabrics are avail- 
able and standards of performance 
might well be established. Caution is 
recommended in cases where no labora- 
tory information is available from in- 
dependent laboratories. 

Treatments other than Sanitized are 
used for the sanitization of fabrics, and 
it is hoped that the reporting of our 
results with this process will stimulate 
interest in the public health value of 
these treatments. Since the objective is 
to improve the public health, no treat- 
ment should be used commercially un 
less it has been thoroughly tested for 
effectiveness and for the absence of all 
toxic effects. By the same token, prog- 
ress in this new approach to the contro] 
of the spread of certain diseases may be 
unnecessarily delayed by condemnation 
from laboratory workers who are not 
thoroughly familiar with the subject, or 
who by implication or otherwise suggest 
that no honest approach to the problem 
has yet been made. This is far from 
true, and there is a wealth of experience 
and independently acquired informa- 
tion available for study, although it has 
not been published. There are innumer- 
able problems awaiting investigation by 
competent bacteriologists, chemists, and 
public health workers. 

The assistance of Ann C. Lundell, R. H 
McBee, and Lexey Cragin in the laboratory 


work involved in this study is gratefully 
acknowledged by the author 
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Alabama Operating Men Meet 


Discuss methods for increasing slasher 
production and lengthening shuttle life 


ALABAMA TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
Auburn, Ala., was host to the hundred 
mill men gathered at 
Langdon Hall, Saturday. April 25, to 
discuss their slashing and weaving ex 
Fred F. Phillips. of Buck 
Creek Cotton Mills. Siluria, Ala.. led 


the discussion on slashing and brought 


or more who 


periences, 


up several interesting items for con- 
sideration. The first question. in regard 
to the stretch of 
brought responses from Oliver Smyth. 
of Pepperell, J. O. Bolt. of West Point. 
and S$. B. Kitchens. of Alabama Mills. 
As much as 1.86 stretch has been ex 
perienced — in Most of 
this agreed, occurs be- 
tween the size box and the cylinder. 
probably due to the 


yarn on the slashes 


some Cases, 


stretch. it) was 


varn being wet 
at this point. It was further agreed 
that in order to obtain a uniform 


stretch, or elasticity from end to end 


on the would be 
back to 


cannot 


same beam. it 


warp 
necessary to go all the way 
“Stretch 


the slasher.” 


the spinning room. 


be controlled at was the 
opinion of the speakers. Beams should 
he carefully checked for alignment. 
The next question was: “What results 
have you obtained in 


Weave room of 


slasher room by using a third evlinder 

slasher?” TT. H. 
Calvin Warren. of and Joe 
Hyde, of Avondale. this. 


At the time the third evlinder was in 


on your Flovd and 


Tallassee. 


repo! ted on 


stalled the slashers were reconditioned. 
ball 


put in 


bearings added. and the machines 


first-class condition. Increased 


production of approximately 5067 has 


difficulties 
were encountered at first on account of 
then the 
brought 
have 


heen accomplished. Some 


over-dried yarns, but since 


content has been 


and 


moisture 


under control. results been 


satisfactory. 


to the 


There is a question as 
of this 
than 20s are 

Mills has ten 
equipped with the third cylinder and 
is running on 2.85s to 18s. 
tion of the 


economy system where 


varns finer being run, 


Pallassee slashers 
[A descrip- 
Tallassee installation was 
carried in May. 1940, issue of TeExTILt 
WOR! D. 
Messrs. 
\vondale. 


Savre. o1 


VicRae 
Hughes. of 


Warren, of 
Columbus. 
Tallassee. all contributed to 
the discussion of the 


and 
and 


problem as to 
change of size solution when changing 
from fine. or medium. counts to coarse 
yarn on the slasher. 

a. H. Floyd. of Tallassee Mills con- 
ducted the discussion on weaving. Only 
two main questions were asked—one on 
systems being employed to blow down 
the looms. the next relating to the life 
of shuttles. 

lt was unanimously agreed that the 
fire hazard can be reduced by good 
housekeeping. Most of the mills repre- 
sented blow down the looms at approxi- 
8-hr. 


while the looms are running. 


mately intervals. some blowing 
some stop- 
ping the looms for the cleaning opera- 
tion. In all 


viven a 


instances the looms are 


thorough when the 


cleaning 
warp runs out. Careful training of the 
operatives is desirable in order to pre- 


vent damage to the work in process and 


consequent seconds. At one mill it was 
mentioned that girls are now being em- 
ployed for this work. 

\ wide variation in the life of shut- 
tles was noted. One mill with 88 looms. 
30 in, E-model. reported an average life 
of 4.058 loom-hours per shuttle. An- 
other reported a shuttle life of 5,800 
and a third mill with 30 in. 
looms at 170 picks per min.: 36 in. at 
163: 40 in. at 160: and 60 in. at 134 
reported an average life of 2.849 loom- 
18 weeks. This mill 
has increased the life of the shuttle ma- 


loom-hours: 


hours over the last 


terially by keeping an accurate record 
of shuttles used on each loom over each 
!-week period and correcting promptly 
any defects that can be found on those 
looms needing attention, Proper loom- 
fixing is the cure. This and increased 
speeds are the two main factors in the 
life of shuttle. as well as bobbins. 

In addition to the 


weaving 


discussions on 


and slashing. the program 
worked out by Ben Crawford, secretary. 
provided other important features. Dr. 
W. C. Cowart opened the meeting with 
a short inspirational talk: Dean J. E. 
Hannum spoke earnestly in behalf of 
the textile school of Auburn which de- 
serves and needs the active support of 
the textile industry of the State. He 
explained the cooperative plan of edu- 
cation and told how it can work to the 
advantage of the mills. 

Sherman Rogers. of Birmingham. 
economist and public-relations speaker. 
brought a message related to the labor 
situation in the South. 
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Yarn Men Entertain Customers 


Chattanooga Yarn Association holds its 
annual outing at Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 


BUSINESS WORRIES, priorities. short ra- 
tions on gasoline, sugar, and yarn 

were all temporarily forgotten for two 
Lookout Mountain. 
when the Chatta- 
Association entertained 
customers. Guests 
many States to enter the 
eolf tournament held on the beautiful 
Fairyland course. Bud Johnston, Bob 
Griffith, and Dudley Bryan 


charge of the tournament 


strenuous days. at 
Tenn., last 
Yarn 
friends and 
ered from 


month 
nooga 


gath- 


were in 
which was 
played out on two successive days un- 
der ideal weather 

Ralph preparing 
for the play with a practice round a 
Club. 


conditions. 


Ewing. seriously 


few days before at Riverview 


TEXTILE 


WORL 


realized the dream of all golf enthus- 
lasts. a 13th hole. 
145 yards, In spite of all his efforts 
he failed to 

Shades of night served only to change 
the’ size and shape of the little white 
balls. table golf with the little white 
cubes continuing far into the night. 

W. W. Crews, president of the Asso- 
ciation, 


hole-in-one on the 


repeat the performance. 


made an ideal host. ably as- 
sisted by his fellow officers. Fred John- 
ston, vice-president, Tom Moore, treas- 
urer, and Henry Crumbliss. secretary. 
Ed Kimball was chairman of the invi 
tation committee. 


As the 


the serious needs of our nation at war 


festivities came to an end, 


were tactfully introduced when War 
Bonds were presented as prizes to all 
successful contestants. F. N. Belk was 
in charge of prizes and had made ar- 
with the American Trust 


& Banking Co. to have their represent- 


rangements 


ative on hand to register and deliver 
the documents. 
(mong the 


leading prize-winners 


were the following: Darden Hampton, 
Rowell Adrian 
McManus, and Jack Bandy. Jr.. in 
the “low division, and W. C. 
Classe, Richard Garant, C. H. Corbett. 
Smith, and Joe MeCutcheon 
winning in 


Bud Johnston. Carter, 


gross” 


George 
in the handicap section, 


the order named, 
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FIXING HOSIERY MACHINES 





FULL-FASHIONED MACHINES—Chapter XVI (Continued) 
Loose Course and Rocker Mechanisms 


THE VARIABLE 
in machines of the latest design, are 
adjusted by changing the length of the 
connecting rods, 6 and 7, Fig. F40; thus 
moving the stationary cams 4 and 5, to 
their required positions. In resetting 
the machine after a set of stockings has 
been spoiled in the reinforcing, it will 
be necessary to turn all of the auto- 
matic cam disks, 1, Fig. F41 ahead 
to their starting positions. 

As indicated in the section of Chapter 
IX of this series, which appeared in 
the June, 1941, issue of TeExTiLE WORLD, 
any change in the timing of the Coulier 
motion at the clutch requires a reset- 
ting of the rocker cams of every type, 
except the cradle type rocker. Also, 
the loose course cams ought to be 
checked, although their positions need 
not be as exact as those of the rocker 
cams, because the loose course motion 
does not begin or end in the fabric. 


Chapter III Supplement 
Stitch Equalization 


IN VIEW OF THE LOSS to the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry of silk and 
Nylon for the duration of the war, and 
the necessary substitution of high-twist 
rayon and other yarns having relatively 
little elasticity, the following discussion 
of dividing and knockover problems is 
presented: 


Fig. F40. Camshaft type rocker. 


CAMSHAFT ROCKERS. 


By WALTER A. SIMOND 


= + Presser cam and Starting position 
regulating cam 


contro/ 


Contro/ changes 
from presser to 
regulating cam 


| Need/e bar cam 


contro/ 


< Contro/ changes 
from regulating 
fo presser cam 


Presser action 


Drawing new 
__/oops through 
old ones 

‘ 


Paes 


Carrying new 
oops 10 rear 
of old ones 





Illustrations courtesy Textile Machine Works 


Fig. F6A. Functions of needle bar. 


First, we need to understand how 
and where the dual-purpose regulating 
cam functions. The motion for dividing 
with the forward movement of 
the catchbar immediately following the 
last sinkers drawn by the Coulier 
stroke, and ends with the throats of the 
sinkers and dividers even for the drop 
of the catchbar; and the actual di- 
viding begins when the dividers touch 
the yarn drawn by the sinkers, only a 
very short motion of the 
required, since they are flexed a little 
to assure a perfect dividing of loop 
lengths. The control of the position ot 
the needles in the horizontal plane a- 
they move backward to allow the sink- 
ers to come forward to equalize the 
stitches must be very carefully adjusted. 
\s shown in Fig. F6a. the backward 
motion of the needles occurs while they 
are under the control of the regulating 
cam, and the forward motion to carry 


Starts 


needles is 


the stitches to the press position is con- 
trolled by the presser cam. As stated 
in Chapter II] in the October, 1940, 
issue of TextiLteE Wor.p, the backward 
movement of the needles is caused by 
the regulating cam “being eased off a 


little” at the rear end (of the regu 
lating cam) of the high dwell. 

It is obvious that the change from 
the regulating to the presser cam, after 
the stitches are fully divided, cannot be 
detrimental because it occurs where the 
needles have a relatively slight horizon- 
tal motion as shown in Fig. F6a. More- 
over, because the sitch regulation is 
maintained by a segment of a circle 
cam, and since the regulating cam takes 
control before the needles are fully 
raised and retains it until the needles 
are approximately two-thirds of the way 
to the press edge, we may advance the 
regulating cam a little to relieve the 
pressure of dividing if needed for non- 
elastic yarns. The reason why full-fash- 
ioned machines successfully divide both 
short and long stitches at the same time, 
as in spliced or split suture knitting, is 
because the extra yarn in the long 
stitches fills in around the needles and 
sinkers properly to divide and hold the 
stitches in place. 

Be sure that the timing of the cams 
and the alignment of the needles and 
knockover beds are accurate before 
knitting non-elastic yarns. The knock- 


Fig. F41. Rocker lever. 
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over beds help to re-divide any slight 
displacement which occurs while the 
stitches move from the sinker nibs to 
the knockover beds. Then check the 
catchbar alignment in the forward posi- 
tion, and adjust as needed so as to 
have 0.005 in. clearance between the 
sinker butts and the verge-plates. In 
this process, examine and repair the 
high points bits in the back catchbar 
cams as needed for a correct and smooth 
contour with the cams; and make sure 
on early types of machines that the 


springs are sufficiently strong to pre- 
vent the cam rollers from leaving the 
cams after they pass the high point. 

Always adjust the machines for 
dividing in the narrow part of the stock- 
ing, between the last leg narrowing and 
the reinforcing for a legger, or to the 
shortest stitch for a footer as the needles 
will be flexed a little more here. 

To adjust the lighter dividing, inch 
the machine until the timing mark on 
the stitch cams comes even with the 
point of the gage, advance the cam a 


little on the camshaft, measure the dis- 
tance from the timing mark to the point 
of the gage, and set the other stitch cam 
in like manner. Records of the dis- 
tances cams are moved from their orig- 
inal setting, either plus or minus, with 
the reasons for the change, are helpful 
in making subsequent changes. Never 
attempt to ease off for dividing by 
changing the timing of the catchbar, 
as it would cause wrong conditions at 
other key positions in the knitting and 
narrowing cycles. 


CIRCULAR MACHINES—Chapter XVI (Continued) 
Wrap and Reverse Plating Patterning 


THE WRAP-SHOGGING HEAD. Earlier 
machines of this type were limited in 
patterning scope; i.e., to lengthwise 
panel wrap stripes with very little shog- 
ging of the stripes. Since the wrap 
fingers were simply short tubes through 
which the wrap yarns were threaded, 
they could not be adjusted radially. 
Modern machines are equipped with a 
wrap head capable of stepping or shog- 
ging the strips 180°. Detachable bracket 
fingers as previously pointed out have 
replaced the tube fingers. Details of 
this mechanism are illustrated in Fig. 
C39, 

From the elevation (Fig. C39A) and 
its cross-section (Fig. C39D), it will be 
observed that instead of one disk as 
formerly, the wrap spindle 29 carries 
two disks with annular grooves. Upper 
disk 28 is fast to the spindle, and the 
lower one 30 is integral with sleeve 31 
and is keyed to slide vertically on wrap 
spindle 29. The lower part of spindle 
29 is enlarged and reamed to a tubular 
form to receive the parts shown in Fig. 
C39B and C. The part shown in B tele- 
scopes into the part shown in C. The 
spindles of parts 


these contain the 


By JULIAN W. HUGHES 


spiral cams or grooves 36 and 38, and 
the disks 37 and 39 to which fingers 
32, 33, 34 and 35 are attached. These 
fingers extend downward to feed the 
wrap yarns to the needles as shown in 
the elevation, Fig. C39A. Shogging is 
effected by raising or lowering the disk 
or collar 30, which rotates the wrap 
fingers by means of the camming action 
of the spiral grooves 36 and 38 against 
a pin which extends through a vertical 
slot in the tubular portion of spindle 
29, through spiral grooves 36 and on 
into 38. Since collar 30 and 
sleeve 31 can only move vertically, in- 
dependent of spindle 29, by virtue of 
the cam action of grooves 36 and 38 
on their respective spindles, it is pos- 
sible to rotate disks 37 and 39 substan- 
tially 180° in opposite directions. This 
arrangement guides the wrap yarn to 
any needle in any number of successive 
steps up to 180°. 

Wrap fingers attached to disks 37 and 
39 are rotated by screw 40 threaded 
into sleeve 31 as collar 30 is elevated, 
Fig. C39D. Since the screw passes 
through slot 41 in spindle 29, the collar 
and sleeve can only move vertically 


groove 


Fig. C39. Wrap head. 
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with spindle 29. But, as the screw 
passes through spiral slots 36 and 38 
in the tube and stem of disks 37 and 
39, the upper and lower wrap fingers 
must rotate in opposite directions and 
shift their relative positions as the 
disks rise with spindle 29. 

A glance at the elevation of the wrap 
head will reveal the simplicity of the 
adjustment of fingers; they can be 
moved to or from the needles, as desired. 
by loosening the retaining screws. This 
is quite an advantage when wiry wrap 
yarns, such as untreated acetate, are 
run. The fingers may also be adjusted 
vertically by a lock screw on the forked 
lever which connects collar 30 with the 
shogging drum. 

Referring to Fig. C39D, it will be 
seen that screw 42 holds the two disks 
and their fingers inside spindle 29. This 
screw is threaded into the main spindle 
and extends into groove 43, see Fig. 
C39C. This screw should be tightened 
occasionally to make sure it does not 
work loose. If it should be discovered 
that it is worn on the end, which very 
seldom happens, it should be replaced 
with a new one, as this seriously affects 
the setting of the fingers with relation 
to the needles. 

Again referring to Fig. C39D and Fig. 
C39B, the spiral cam-groove is tapered 
to receive the tapered end of screw 40. 
Owing to the smaller wearing surface 
afforded by the stem, the cam-spiraler 
This 


naturally causes back-lash of disk 37 


wears after a few years running. 


and its dependent wrap fingers, result- 
When this 
necessary to take up on 
screw 40. which should be 
slightly until all play is 
from the lower disk. 
screw it 


ing in imperfect shogging. 
occurs it is 
turned 
eliminated 
Take care not to 
in too much, as this hastens 
wear and consumes unnecessary power. 
When it is taken up sufficiently. the 
screw must be securely locked. 
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WOOL SECTION—Chapter XIV. Box Motions 


BOX MOTION MECHANISM used on W-2 
and W-3 Crompton & Knowles looms is 
illustrated in Fig, W24. The box motion 
vibrators operate in the same manner as 
the harness motion. On a 4 by 1 loom 
only 2 vibrators are used. one with a 
short connector being employed to raise 
the shuttle box so the second box is 
parallel to the lay when the vibrator 
gear is turned. A long connector is used 
on the other vibrator lever which raises 
the third bex to operating position. 
Both levers working together will, how- 
ever, raise the fourth box to operating 
position. If the loom is a 4 by 4 box 
loom. two additional vibrators are. re- 
quired to control the boxes at the other 
end of the lay. 

Box vibrator gears are turned by two 
short cylinder gears which are fastened 
to a flange on the harness cylinder 
shafts and three capscrews are used to 
hold each cylinder to the flange on the 
shaft. When removing a broken or worn 
gear, one should note the position of 


these gears. as the new gear must be 


connector ~. 


Wk As, ter 
x TT WAyusTer. 


By EUGENE P. SCHREMP 


replaced in the same position. When 


properly assembled, the center of the 
blank part of the box cylinder gear 


should be directly in line with the key- 


way of the bevel gears on the cylinder 


shafts so both top and bottom box sec- 
tion gears will engage the vibrator 
gears at the same time. 

Fig. W25 illustrates the box lock 
knife mechanism. The cam is adjust- 
able and can be advanced or retarded 
by loosening a capscrew, but should be 
set so that the lock knife is fully in. 
before the first tooth of the box section 
cylinder gear engages the vibrator gear; 
and it should also move out before the 
vibrator lever rises. To time the lock 
knife cam. turn the head motion so that 
the tip of a box vibrator lever is half 
way between a raised and lowered posi- 
tion, At this point, the lock knife 
finger should be at the center of the 
high part of the lock knife cam. Surface 
of the cam should be well lubricated 
at all times if dependable service is to 


he obtained. 


, Box vibrators 


psa 
(fo 


"Vibrator gears 


_-L- Box /ifter roo 
(and spring) 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Fig, W25. Box lock knife mechanism. 


Box motions on W-type looms differ 
mainly from the older type looms in 
that sprocket gears and chains are used 
to raise or lower the shuttle boxes. It 
is important that the sprocket wheels 
be well oiled; if they do not turn freely, 
the movement of the shuttle box may be 
retarded. This can cause serious trou- 
ble. as the shuttle box must be in its 
proper position before the picker stick 
moves, 

\ spring clip is used to connect the 
sprocket chain with the various rods 
and levers. To disconnect a chain, it is 
only necessary to spread the clip slightly 
at one side with a small screwdriver. 

Box movement is caused by a chain 
and adjustable rod to which is attached 
the lifter tube. Movement of the chain 
is transmitted to the shuttle box by the 
lifter rod spring. which must be of 
proper tension so that it will not com- 
press when the box is being raised. The 
purpose of this spring is to act as a 
giveway if the shuttle or picker inter- 
feres with the free movement of the 
box. If any interference should occur 
the spring will compress and prevent 
breakage. A sliding lowering rod with 
a spring is used to help lower the box. 
To adjust this spring, raise the shuttle 
box to its highest position and set the 
collar so that the spring is compressed 
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almost to its limit. If the spring is com- 
pressed beyond this point. it will be 
impossible to raise the box to its proper 
position. This rod should not be re- 
moved unless the box is in a lowered 
position, and then care should be taken 
to hold it firmly, as the tension on the 
spring may cause it to fly upwards and 


result in personal injury to the face or 
eyes of the fixer. 

When a shuttle box is to be removed, 
the lay should be at back center and the 
box in a lowered position. The box low- 
Fig. W24, should also be 
removed, Before the collar, at the bot- 
of the 


ering rod, 


tom lifter rod is removed. the 


picker stick should be pushed forward 
so that the picker will prevent the box 
After the collar is removed. 
the box can be held down and the picker 


from rising. 


stick returned to its original position. 
If this precaution is not observed, the 
box may fly upwards and cause break 
age or injury to the fixers’ hands. 


RAYON & SILK SECTION—Chapter VI (Cont'd.) 
Picking Stick and Sweep-Stick Adjustments 


LUG STRAPS of numerous types are on 
the market. made from hickory. canvas. 
leather, and other materials. It is well 
to use the best. In addition. to secure 
best results. eliminate all play 
without binding the free movement of 
the assembled If this is 
picking- and sweep-stick adjustments 
will require but little attention. 

\ worthwhile that has 
proved advantageous as a time and cost 


loose 


parts. done. 


specialty 


saver is the square lug-strap washer. If 
round washers are 
strap and bolt, the pressure applied in 
tightening the bolt may cause the 
washer to sink into canvas or leather lug 
straps. On later adjustment, the washer 
is moved in the lug strap slot, and again 
becomes sunk into the strap. A few 
adjustments may thus destroy the use- 


used between the 


fulness of a lug strap. By use of square 
washers, lug-bolt slippage is prevented: 
this saves the strap from having the ends 


Pick shaft 


Short lug 
strap 
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torn out. These washers increase strap 
efficiency, as well as wearing qualities, 
same time save loomfixers 
called to 
times. due to recurring lug-strap trouble. 

Picking-stick and sweep-stick adjust- 
slightly 


from those mentioned previously. as the 


and at the 


from being looms several 


ments for Draper looms vary 


construction of the picking mechanism 
on such looms is different. 

The lug strap at the picker arm end. 
as illustrated in RS36, should al- 
ways be lower tha. that portion of the 
strap that encircles the picker stick. 


Fig. 


Draper Corp. states that the approved 
method of setting the pick arms and 
power straps on its looms for weaving 
rayon is dependent on the correct ad- 
justment of several different loom parts: 
namely. the sweep of the picker stick. 
the position of the pick arm below the 
picker shaft. and the location of the lug 
strap above the picker-stick shoe. 

The first step in setting the picker 
mechanism is that of locating the pick 
\ distance equal to X, Fig. RS36 
should locate the 


arm, 
and given in Table I. 
position of the pick arm beneath the 
pick shaft. Next. the lug strap is located 
above the picker stick shoe a distance 
equal to Y, Table I. In each 
and ) 
to the size of the loom. 

Set the short and the long lug straps 


instance. 


the distances A vary according 


so just enough clearance is maintained 
between the pick arm and the powet 
strap that it will not bind in any running 
The crankshaft should be 
turned until the pick ball is on the point 
of the toe and then all slack 
from the lug strap assembly. The posi- 
tion of the picker stick, as illustrated in 
Fig. RS37 and indicated by S, 


equal the value of S in inches. as given 


position. 


removed 


should 


in Table Il. according to the loom size. 
Operations should be repeated at the 
opposite end of the loom. 

that the 
bottom strap on the picker stick should 


Some loomfixers maintain 


he attached with a screw: otherwise the 


strap will wear quickly by rubbing 








rocker 


and 


iron as the = stick 


backward 


bottom 


against the 
during 

bolts 
holding the stick come loose, it is sur- 


moves forward 


loom operation. If the 


prising how rapidly the parallel adjust- 
ing screw, or stud bolt wears when the 


loom is in operation. 


TABLE I 


| Size | 
Loom x 
22-26 | 258 
28-34 | 3S 
|Medium 36-42 | 3nKe 
44-50 | 4/2 
52-56 4% 
58-60 | 


4% 





Short 














TABLE If 








22-26 | 6¥4| 44-46 


28-30| 7 | 48-52 
32-36 | 7%} 54-60 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S MAIL-BAG 





“Let's Start from Scratch” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Editor, Textice Wortp: 

I want to congratulate you on several 
exceptionally able and _ provocative 
editorials in your May issue which 
just came in. All of us certainly need 
more plain talk of the kind found in 
your editorial, “Let’s Start from 
Scratch ... NOW” and “You're in the 
(Army Now.” The short editorial on War 
Bond purchases on page 58 is mighty 
good, Far too many of us are 
making “token” purchases and hoping 
that George will do the rest. 

Harrison M. 
The 


* * * 


too. 


TERRELL. 
Lavenson Bureau 


Cranston, R. I. 
Editor. TextiLteE Wor: 
I have just read your editorial “Let's 
Start from Scratch—NOW?” in the May 


issue received this morning. It’s a 

“wow ! Wish everyone of our 130.- 

000,000 could read it. More power to 
' 

vou. 


Wm. H. Wuircomps, Secretary 
D-13 on Textile Materials. 
American Society for Testing Materials 


Committee 


Any Bonds Today? 


New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Textite Wor tp: 

Thank you very much for the clip 
ping from your May issue of TextTILt 
Wortp on War Bond purchases. 

I wish every editor of every magazine 
and newspaper would put the thing as 
fully, clearly and succinctly as you have 
done and I am going to show your 
editorial to our Retail Chairman with 
a request that we have it mimeographed 
and sent to the executives of our larger 
concerns. Evise S. UNTERMYER 

Retail Store Division. 
Treasury Department. 
War Savings Staff 


Conversion to Duck 


BLoomspurc, Pa. 
WORLD: 
letters of \pril 23 
14. and wish to thank vou for 


Editor. TEXTILE 
| received 


and May 


vour thoughtfulness. 


your 


them both 
very helpful, and your last article came 
We are just 
starting to experiment with canvas on 
and I note that 
your last article does not mention same. 


We have already found 
at a most convenient time. 


an axminster loom, 


i 


I would appreciate any articles you 
may have concerning the conversion of 
axminster looms to duck. 
Joun Lyte, Supt., Axminster Dept. 
Magee Carpet Co. 
|Editor’s Note: Duck on axminster 
looms is covered in detail on pages 68 
and 69 of this issue. | 


* * * 


MontTREAL, Que., CANADA 
Editor, TextiLeE Wor.p: 

Could we trouble you again for 20 
reprints of the article on weaving duck 
on carpet looms at page 69 of your May 
The mills here, which are work- 
ing on this, found the similar article 
which you were good enough to supply 
April extremely 


issue? 


from issue, 
useful. 
W. M. Berry, Assistant Secretary, 


Cotton Institute of Canada 


your 


* * * 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Editor, Textite Wor Lb: 

We have read with much interest and 
admiration the comprehensive and intel- 
ligent article on “How to Make Cotton 
Duck”—No. 6 numbered duck and 
shelter tent duck — which appeared 
in your April and February issues. 

We would greatly appreciate three 
additional copies each of your Febru- 
ary and April issues or reprints of the 
articles in question. 

H. Rairorp GAFFNey, Manager 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta 
Division 
+ *% * 


New York, N. Y. 

Editor, TexTiLE Wor.b: 

The completeness of the article. 
How to Make Cotton Duck,” is a 
thorough and workmanlike job of tech- 
nical editing which should have high 
specific value for those mills wrestling 
with the problem. 


NorMAN E. Horn 
Wellington Sears Co. 


“Washington in War-Time” 


Ames, Iowa 
Editor, TEXTILE WorLD: 

I want to tell you how much I en- 
joyed your very refreshing “Washing 
ton in Wartime.” I many 
trade journals are so enlivened. and | 


wonder if 


do wish writers for educational periodi 
cals more often stepped up the pun 
geney of their vocabularies. 

May I say. too, I like your viewpoint 


about the war both in the article I men 


tioned and in your editorial in the 
April issue—‘And so We Compro 
mised.” 

I feel a deep conviction born of some- 
thing more than blind optimism that 
we shall win this war at whatever cost. 
What concerns me most about the out- 
come is that we ourselves shall share 
the experience of a certain man, as 
reported in a country newspaper, who 
“somewhat improved from being 
kicked by a mule.” 

Marcia E, Turner, Associate Professor 
Iowa State College 


was 


Music to Our Ears 


BrapForpD, ENGLAND 
Editor, TextiLE Wor.Lb: 

Through courtesy of your London 
office I now receive TExtiLE Wor -p. 
Moreover I credit your magazine with 
part of the success in improvement of 
position recently experienced. 

C. Wa. JORGENSEN 


* * * 


ELLERSLIE, Mp. 
Editor, Texti.k Wortp: 

Very often the editorial columns of 
TexTILE WorLD contain articles of na- 
tional interest, and they are so _por- 
trayed by the authors that I feel every 
red-blooded American should read 
them. 

On the whole TExtTILE Wortp could 
not be improved a great deal in my 
estimation. 

Keep up the good work and spread 
the vital news to all concerned, encour 
aging men in industry to realize how 
very important is their task, now, more 
than ever. H. C. MILier 


Textile War Manual 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
Editor, TextitE Wor.p: 

Francis E. Simmons, chief of the 
Textile Research and Statistics Section, 
Textile Branch of War Production 
Board, has called our attention to the 
Textile War Manual. 

We have found this manual of very 
definite assistance in our endeavor to 
solve some of the conversion problems 
arising in the textile industry. If it is 
not asking too much, will you kindly 
send us two or three complimentary 
copies of this reprint to this section. 

C. A. Wooprvurt 

Head, Section, Contrac! 

Distribution Branch, Production 
Division, War Production Board 


Conversion 
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Barrel-Wind 
Attachment 


Nylon sizing machine, Model 76, as 
manufactured by Foster Machine Co., 
Westfield, Mass., is being fitted 
with a new type of barrel-wind mechan- 


now 





Barrel-wind mechanism (Foster) 


ism which can also be installed on ex- 
isting sizing machines. The advantage 


of the barrel-wind attachment, com- 
pared with package forming attach- 


ments formerly used on Nylon sizing 
machines is that an oval-shaped pack- 
age is formed which does not have any 
shoulders. The 
smoothly curved contour facilitates easy 
drawing off of the sized Nylon yarn at 
the coning process. Also, the lay of the 
varn is more open in the central part 
of the traverse than at the end. This 
means that where the package is thick- 
est, the lay of the yarn is most open, 
facilitating uniform steaming and dry- 


decided tapers or 


ing. Higher operating speeds than for- 
merly used are possible, it is stated, 
with the barrel-wind 


new mechanism. 


Heat Transfer 
Equipment 


\ highly efficient, continuous, closed 
type of heat-transfer mechanism for 
liquids and viscous materials has been 
leveloped by the Votator Div. of the 
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Girdler Corp., Louisville, Ky. A typical 
application in the textile industry is 
in the preparation of printing pastes. 
Unique basis features of the mechan- 
ism, called the Votator, are—continuous 
operation under pressure in a closed 
system, and extremely rapid rate of 
heat transfer. The latter feature results 
from the high ratio of heat transfer 
surface to material. With 
only a thin wall separating the product 
from the heat transfer medium, the 
rate of heat transfer is extremely fast. 
Action of the revolving scraper blades 
quickly film from the 
wall, thus continuously exposing the 
heat transfer surface to the incoming 


volume of 


removes the 


product. 
It is possible to get extremely high 
K value, uniform temperature through- 
out the product, and accurate tempera- 
ture control, The high ratio of surface 
to volume permits change in tempera- 
ture of the product through a wide 
range in a short period of time—usu- 
ally a matter of a few seconds. The 
heat transfer is so rapid that many 
products can be super-cooled well be- 
low the crystallization point and dis- 
charged from the Votator in a liquid 
state. The scraping and mixing action 
of the blades assures uniform tempera- 
ture change in the product as it pro- 
gresses through the annular space be- 
tween the mutator shaft and the heat 
transfer tube. 
Products may be 


heated or cooled 


Knitting Mills, Schuylki Haver Pa 


eamers and SS 





without contacting the atmosphere, due 
to the fully inclosed design of the unit. 
The unit can also be used to make a 
uniform mixture or to emulsify a mix- 
ture of products while the temperature 
is being changed. 





Heat transfer equipment (Girdle: 


Electrical Drives for 
Wide Speed Range 


Electrical 
range is obtained by the addition of a 


drive for a wide speed 
rotating regulator, called a Rototrol, to 
a conventional variable-voltage system. 
This 
range of 120 to 1 or more, and can be 
effectively 


combination will give a speed 


used to eliminate elaborate 
gear change mechanism, clutches, ete 
gives a 


with the 


and at the time 


flexible control 


same more 


scheme com 
plete speed range under the control of 
the operator without leaving the work 
or stopping the machine. 

The Rototrol is a development of 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Union Special Machine Co 


e being tultilled at the Lebar 
i 3920 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—P 
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Automatic Spreading 
Machine 


For laying up of cloth in preparation 
for cutting, Cutting Room Appliances 
Corp., 45 West 25th St., New York, has 
introduced a new automatic spreading 
machine. This new machine, known as 
the C.R.A. Cloth Spreader is designed 
to handle any fabric—cotton, rayon, etc. 

that can be laid face-to-face. It 
~preads from either tubes or flat folds, 
and is said to save 2 in. on each ply 
and to spread much faster than is pos- 
sible by older methods. 


Abraser Vacuum 
Pickup 


Taber Instrument Corp., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., has announced its im- 
proved Abraser Vacuum Pickup, Model 
HV-42. an Taber 
Abraser employed for measuring re- 
sistance to abrasion of surface finishes. 
Primary function of the Vacuum 
Pickup is to prevent accumulation of 
abradings from with the 
normal wear action of the Calibrase 
wheels, and for the removal of abrad- 


accessory for the 


interfering 


ings that may become imbeded in the 
weave of textile fabrics. Also, the fine 
powder from certain types of organic 
coatings that tend to cling to and 
build up on the face of the Calibrase 
wheels is removed. 

The Taber Vacuum Pickup is of tub- 
ular design for standing on the table 
alongside the Abraser and has a noz- 
zie rotatively mounted on the suction 
end of the housing so as to swing in 
relative to the 


and out of position 





WRAPPING AND PACKING of textiles 
Fibreen, a special f 


Nsisting 


type ot waterproof paper 
paper re 


forced with fibers embedded in asphalt 


ot two layers of kraft 


the illustration. This type 
packaging was described in the article "Are 
é . senate Seen 
k Them Riat appearing in the 
M Textile World, 


ACO" 








Cloth spreader (Cutting Room Appliances} 


specimen holder. The nozzle holder can 
also be adjusted vertically to the 
propel height above the specimen by 
turning the knurled collar located on 
the stem. The contaminated air is 
drawn through the nozzle and connect- 
ing tube into the high speed centrif- 
ugal pump, then through a special 
filter bag which passes only clean air 
back into the room. The bag can be 
quickly and conveniently removed for 
emptying by unsnapping two catches 
holding the exhaust to the main unit, 
permitting the cloth receptacle to be 
lifted out for cleaning. 

The motor is the high-speed uni- 
versal type designed for operation on 
any electrical circuit of 110 to 120 
volts. A toggle switch is employed for 
starting and stopping the motor. 


Hosiery Envelopes 


To substitute for Cellophane in 
hosiery envelopes, the Textile Packag- 
ing Division. E. W. Twitchell. Inc., 
2800 North Third St., Philadelphia. has 
introduced a complete new line of glass- 
ine and paper envelopes. The glassine 
envelopes are of high transparency and 
are available in plain styles or printed 
with private or choice of stock designs. 
The paper envelopes are available in 
different colors and qualities. Also an- 


nounced is a new line of glassine, 


paper, and tissue wraps and folders. 


Light-Proof Ventilator 


\ roof ventilator fitted with a hinged 
top that can be bolted or locked when 
in lowered thus making it 
light-proof in black-outs is offered by 


position, 


DeBothezat Ventilating Equipment Di- 
vision, American Machine & Metals, 
Inc., East Moline, Ill. This unit, known 
as the Power-Flow roof ventilator, is 
equipped with a fan of specially de- 
signed blades which make for quiet 
operation and provide guaranteed per- 
formance at all times, regardless of 
temperature, humidity, and wind vel. 
ocity. The hinged top gives quick. easy 
access to the motor, fan, and shutter. 
This unit works efficiently against re- 





Light-proof ventilator (DeBothezat] 


sistance of duct systems—with venti- 
lator ratings guaranteed to be _ inde- 
pendent of wind or natural draft. 


Air Conditioning 
System 


Humidification and evaporative cool- 
ing, both of extreme importance to 
plants processing Nylon yarns and fab- 
rics, may be obtained by using Type 
13G, industrial humidifier, introduced 
by Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. The 
system, although designed primarily for 
low-cost humidifying and evaporative 
cooling in mills, also provides the func- 
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tion of air cleaning and air distribution 
within a single unit. Ceiling-suspension 
is a feature of this unit, thus saving 
floor space; but at the same time it is 
so constructed that all sections are ac- 
cessible for cleaning, adjustment, and 
repair. Additional units may be added 
after once installed, if desired to in- 
crease the capacity of the unit. 
Consisting of several sections, provi- 
sion is made for drawing air from the 
outside or from within, recirculating it 
as a method of reducing heating costs 
in cold weather. Lint catchers are pro- 
vided. The humidifier packs provide a 
high percentage of humidification be- 
cause of a relatively open surface for 
air to pass through, water being forced 
through plastic orifices at the bottom of 
the flooding pan. It is stated that under 





Humidifying and evaporative cooling 
unit (Carrier) 


normal summer outdoor air conditions 
the unit will evaporate approximately 
96 Ib. of water per hour. Heating coils 
are contained for raising the air tem- 
perature Deflec- 
tor vanes are adjustable for controlling 
air discharge. 


whenever necessary. 


Infra-Red Ray Lamps 


Inside-silvered carbon filament lamps 
have been developed for infra-red ray 
drying and other similar purposes by 
North American Electric Lamp Co., St. 
Louis. Mo. The pure, polished silver in 
the base end of the lamp is designed to 
act as a reflector to project the infra- 
red rays toward the surface being 
worked on. The lamps are of the car- 
hon-filament and the manufac- 
turer states that the red-ray emanation 
from this type of filament falls in the 
more desirable band on the Angstron 
scale for maximum drying efficiency. 

Inside silvered lamps are available 
in Model R-40, 25 watts. 110-120 volts. 
Clear-glass infra-red lamps are also 
available under the designations PS-30 
and G-25. These require separate gold- 
plated or aluminum reflectors. 


type. 
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Wood sheaves for V-belt drives 
(Dodge) 


Wood Sheaves 


Wood sheaves termed “Victory” for 
V-belt drives are offered as an alter- 
nate for small sheaves by Dodge Mfg. 
Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. The efficiency 
of this type of sheave is equal in every 
that of except 
where fly-wheel effect is essential. It is 
of laminated construction and the seg- 
ments are ol 


way to metal sheaves 


straight-grain 
kiln dried hard maple. Wood bushings 
are provided and provision is made for 
firm fastening to a shaft. 

The introduction of this sheave makes 
it possible for users of V-belt drives 


selected 


to aid in the conservation of metals 





NON-CLOGGING SPRAY NOZZLES made 


by Link-Belt C are employed in continu 
Ous scouring machines in the blanket mill 
f Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C. Each 
acl sllaihe jilk a. pase Ainaainie MaMa, 
clamped above a hole in a pipe by means 
fa U-bolt. Use of the nozzles has effected 


ypproximately 20 
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needed for the manufacture of vital war 
materiel and it also will release equip- 
ment formerly required for the manu- 
facture of metal sheaves, for other war 
production, 


Substitute for Lead 
Sheathing in Rayon 
Plants 


The usual method of combating coi 
rosion from certain processing solutions 
used in rayon plants consists of heavily 
lead-sheathing the processing machinery 
and all other equipment which comes 
in contact with these solutions. An ef- 
fective substitute, which has the ad- 
vantage of freeing large quantities of 
metallic lead for war work, is Caustic- 
bond, one of the specialized 
protective coatings produced by the 


Wilbur & Williams Co., Boston. 


several 


Useful Accessories 
for Textile Mills 


4 waterproof corroflex that com- 
bines a corrugated cushion layer with 
an outer covering of kraft, has been 
announced by the manufacturer, Sher- 
man Products Corp., Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. Through this addi- 
tion, the manufacturer still 
greater strength plus waterproof quali- 
ties have been added to this packaging 
material, for greater resistance against 
puncturing, abrasion and breakage. It 
is expected that the new product will 
find wide usage where specifications re- 
quire waterproof packing. 


Paper 


states, 


Small, self-contained soldering units, 
called Jiggers, that contain the correct 
amount of 50-50 solder and flux her- 
metically sealed within waterproof heat- 
generating outer shells have been de- 
veloped by Jiggers. Inc.. 215 W. Illinois 
St.. Chicago. To obtain a strong. 
fectly electrical connection, 
says the manufacturer, it is necessary 


per- 
soldered 


to push the wire splice into a 
Jigger and touch a lighted match to the 
ligger 


A pump for liquid and gas operating 
on the “squeegee principle” has been 
announced by Dowingtown Mfg. Co., 
Dowingtown, Pa. This pump operates 
by means of a flexible rubber tube 
which is alternately squeezed and re- 
leased by an off-center rotor. All liquid 
or gas pumped is totally inclosed within 
the tube and does not contact the metal 


—_ Cael 47 








TEXTILE EQUIPMENT NEWS 
pump parts; thus abrasives and chemi- 
cal solutions cause practically no wear. 
Cleaning is easy and does not require 
taking the pump apart. Solutions con- 
taining high percentage of solids, high 
specific gravity of solids or solutions, 
and viscous or stringy solutions are han- 
dled without agitation. 
This pump is available in capacities 
ranging from 1.5 to 100 gal. per min., 


churning or 


and either single or double stage. 


Platforms using no steel in the frame, 
yet giving all the strength inherent in 
those of steel welded construction, have 
heen introduced by Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co.. 4520 Tacony St., Philadelphia. Tim- 
ber-Lock, as this platform is called, is 
made of specially selected tough oak 
and is so constructed as practically to 
defy breakage. A good part of this 
strength is traceable to a new interlock- 
ing wood-weld process developed to tie 
supporting leg runners and deck boards 
into one unit. Legs are of formed steel 
bars, joined to the leg beam by heavy 
forged steel bolts. 


Plastics having a wide range of uses 
as alternates for rubber, copper, tin, 
aluminum, monel metal, stainless steel 
and other materials and known as 
Colonial “V” Plastics, have been an- 
nounced by Colonial Alloys Co., Phila- 
delphia. While priority certificates are 
not absolutely necessary in some cases, 
ratings of A-10 or better should ac- 
company orders. Production is already 
under way in various forms such as 
threads, tubes. rods and sheets and ex- 
trusions from flexible to rigid grades. 


Five new paints designed to replace 
aluminum paints for non-military pur- 
poses have been announced by Ameri- 
can-Marietta Co., 43 East Ohio St., 
Chicago. Valdura tank white has been 
introduced to replace aluminum paint 
in applications where it is desirable to 
cut evaporation losses and to reduce 
inside temperatures. Valdura metal lead 
paint provides a protective, lead-colored 
metal coating for all metal surfaces. 
including new or old galvanized metal. 
Two Valdura Defense 
signed to provide low-cost protection on 
exposed metal surfaces. Valdura enam- 
elized yellow metal primer is designed 


grays are de- 


for all types of metal surfaces. 


Handling of drums has been simpli- 
fied with a litthe Giant model and a 14 
in. lift model as added to the drum and 
barrel carrier line by Ernst Magic 
Carrier Sales Co.. Buffalo, N. Y. The 
little Giant model was designed and 
constructed for handling drums which 
are principally used as containers of 
heavy materials. The 14-in. lift model 
is for placing and 


removing 55-gal. 


98 <—__________——__@ 


drums on and off skids, scales, and 
platforms. One man takes the place 
of several formerly required to move 
and raise drums. 


Shuttles and Bobbins 


The possible effects of a threatened 
scarcity of dogwood and maple on or- 
ders for shuttles and bobbins are dis- 
cussed in the May issue of Cotton Chats, 
published by Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. Due to the scarcity of dogwood, 
it is suggested to mills having both 
high-speed and older model looms that 
they reserve their supply of dogwood 
shuttles for the high-speed looms. On 
the slower models, persimmon shuttles 
will give good service if the fixing is 


right. Following are suggestions on 


fixing: (1) See that the pick is not too 
harsh—just enough to get the shuttle 


out of the shed in time. (2) Use only 
good reeds and see that they are cor- 
rectly lined up. (3) Have your shuttle 
boxes and shuttle check set for proper 
boxing of the shuttle. Our [Draper] 
shuttle positioning gage will prove a 
great help. (4) Check your pickers 
and picker sticks. (5) Have your bat- 


New Dyes an 


Rayon Warp Sizing 
Compound 


For replacing gelatin in rayon warp 
sizing, a highly concentrated com- 
pound, known as Houghto-Size RN, 
has been introduced by E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Phil- 
adelphia. The material is supplied in 
granular form, and has a concentra- 
tion double that of the same type of 
compound made with a gelatin base. 
It is recommended for use on viscose 
and acetate rayon. Among the advan- 
tages cited for the compound are that 
the warps leave the drying can with 
no gumminess or stickiness, and do not 
shed or dust in the reed. In addition, 
the size is easily boiled out. 


Lubricant and Size for 
Rayon Hosiery Yarn 


For lubricating and sizing both high- 
and low-twist rayon hosiery yarns, W. F. 
Fancourt & Co.. 516 S. Delaware Ave., 
Philadelphia, has announced a new com- 
pound called Thialene. This new self- 
emulsifying combination lubricant and 
size is designed to bind the filaments and 
lubricate the yarn in one operation, 
thereby causing the yarn to hold its twist 
and to give a clear, even stitch. It can 


tery transfer in time and make sure 
bobbins are not working loose in the 
battery. (6) Check your filling mo- 
tion, feeler and the shuttle feeler to 
insure against interference with the 
shuttle. (7) In short, see that looms 
are put in condition to give the shut- 
tles every chance for long service. The 
danger lies in having any loom condi- 
tion that may lead to cracking or splin- 
tering the shuttle. 

The possibility of using birch bob- 
bins is mentioned, and the following 
suggestions are made for keeping bob- 
bins in good condition: (1) Good fixing 
will help. (2) Supervision in weave 
room and spinning room, with period- 
ical bobbin inspections, will do more. 
(3) Set bobbin cans so bobbins will 
not be thrown out on the floor. Have 
any that do fall picked up. Replace 
bad bobbin cans. (4) Guard against 
too great wear on the bobbin tips. Im- 
proper boxing of the shuttle, incorrect 
setting for the transfer or a poorly set 
bobbin disc may be the cause. 

Also outlined in the May issue of 
Cotton Chats are the efforts of Drape: 
Corp. to obtain a satisfactory substitute 
for dogwood and to restore the supply 
of maple. 


d Chemicals 


be applied by either solvent or aqueous 
methods to oiled or unoiled viscose or 
cuprammonium rayon. It is stated that 
Thialene preserves the elasticity of the 
yarn, is easily removed in scouring. and 
is not abrasive or corrosive to metal. 


New General Dye 


Dyestuff Corp. announces 
the following new product: Benzo Blue 
BX Conce., a direct color yielding fairly 
bright, reddish shades of blue; at the 
boil Benzo Blue BX Conc. produces 
good unions on cotton-wool mixtures: 
at about 150° F. the wool is stained 
comparatively little and can be kept 
practically white by additional Kata- 
nol W or WB Cone. to the dyebath. 


Sulphonated Oil 


An all-purpose, sulphonated oil hav- 
ing 22% combined SO, is announced 
by Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic. N. J. 
Known as Apasol, this new sulphonated 
oil is recommended for use in a wide 


General 


range of bleaching, dyeing, printing. 
finishing, and other wet processes. It 
is said to have an effective softening 
action and to be resistant to organic 
and inorganic acids and salt solutions 
including lime, epsom salt, and com- 
mon salt. 
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Sleeve Whorl in- 
vented by John 
Atwood 1868 and 
later adopted as 
standard design by 
all spindle manu- 
facturers. It makes 
possible the spin- 
dle oil reservoir, 


Seli. Centering or 
Externally Damp- 
ene Spindle in- 
verted by John 
Aty ood in 1880. 





nanan 


I eceeneneaaeieal 


STONINGTON 


NOW, ete than ever / 


YOU NEED 


GENUINE 
ATWOOD 
SPINDLES 


The spindle is the heart of the machine and 
the Atwood Spindle is the “daddy of them all.” 

Hundreds of thousands of Atwood spindles 
are demonstrating every day that Atwood has 
the combination of fundamentally correct de- 
sign, craftsmanship and precision production 
facilities that assures maximum spindle per- 
formance, dependability and economy. 

Note particularly the simple, solid one-piece 
construction of the combined bolster and step 
—eliminating all necessity of internal dampen- 
ing of vibration through the use of oil. In the 
Atwood Spindle you use the one best oil for 
spindle lubrication—not vibration dampening. 
Longer spindle life and lower power consump- 
tion result. 

For clean, uniformly twisted yarn at lowest 
cost per pound, you may continue to depend 
upon genuine ATWOOD Spindles. If you need 
new spindles or replacements to carry your full 
share of the production load, get in touch with 
spindle headquarters: 





THE 


ATWOOD 


MACHINE COMPANY 





SALES OFFICES: STONINGTON + CHARLOTTE + LOS ANGELES » MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


BUENOS AIRES +» SAO PAULO + MEXICO CITY 
MELBOURNE + SYDNEY +» BOMBAY + MADRAS 


| 
| 
CONN., U.S.A. 


F 
i 
| 
| 
f 
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: 
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New Publications 


A Wartime Yearbook 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 1942 YEAR- 
BOOK; Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York; 
Cloth-bound, $6.25. 


In this Yearbook of the events of 
1941, the consultant will immediately 
seek the effect of war on his particular 
field of interest. The story is found in 
it. Almost every contributor to the 
Yearbook, no matter how remote from 
war-like activities his field might appear 
during ordinary years, found that “all- 
out” war means all-out—that no one and 
no interest is exempt, that “war con- 
sumes all.” 

War is definitely the keynote of the 
volume. Of particular interest is the 
effect of the war on available supplies 
of certain articles of food, of rubber 
products, of gasoline, of building mate- 
rials, of plumbing supplies, and of spe- 
cific types of textiles, for civilian use. 

The section on textiles was written 
by Douglas G. Woolf, editor of TEXTILE 
WORLD. 


FTC Analyzed for Lawyer 
and Business Man 


FEDERAL TRADE LAW AND PRACTICE by 
Henry Ward Beer: Baker, Voorhis & 
New York; 1000 pages; Price, $15.00. 


Here is a manual which quotes and 
analyses the laws on which the Federal 
Trade Commission is founded, and dis- 
sects the added powers and practices 
which have entered the picture through 
25 years of operation and court deci- 
sions. The subject matter, taken from 
the headings of the 26 chapters, indi- 
cates the scope of the work: Internal 
Organization of the Commission, Its In- 
vestigatory Powers, Complaints under 
Various Acts, Answers, Motions in Pro- 
ceedings, Stipulations, Hearings, Wit- 
Evidence, Misleading Adver 
tising, Findings of Fact, Orders to Cease 
and Desist, Review of Orders by Circuit 
Courts of Appeals and Supreme Court. 


hesses, 


Punishments, Injunctions, Export Trade 
Act, Trade Practice Conferences. Wool 
Products Labeling Act. and an appendix 
containing forms, court cases, ete.. and 
copies of the various laws related to 
FTC existence and action. The book not 
only serves to answer questions which 
may arise relative to FTC practice. but 
it clarifies all the already familiar con. 
tacts between business and the FTC. 
The book is written to be useful not 
only to the general business executive 
who aims to steer a clear course through 
the mazes of restraint of trade. unfair 
practices and discrimination between 
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customers, and to the lawyer who is 
preparing an FTC case, but it is service- 
able to the merchandise man who is 
planning or executing advertising cam- 
paigns, or labeling his goods, and to the 
purchasing agent who would avoid ille- 
gal agreements or contracts. The rights 
of business, through a multitude of re- 
strictions, to act and defend _ itselt 
against FTC charges are set forth. 

The wool goods man, who must label 
his product whether or not it fits his 
fancy because of the Wool Products 
Labelling Act, will find two chapters, 
totalling over 100 pages plus over 30 
pages in the appendix, covering intrica- 
cies of that act and the supplemental 
“Rules and Regulations.” There are sec- 
tions on the FTC’s procedure in enfore- 
ing the act, its right to seize misbranded 
wool products through libel proceed- 
ings, and to punish under the criminal 
provisions of the act for willful viola- 
tions. The provision that manufactur- 
ers must keep and preserve records ap- 
pears to give the FTC right to inspect 
them at any time and so puts teeth into 
the recent questionnaire sent out by the 
FTC. 

Mr. Beer, the author of this work, 
has had many years experience in the 
practice and teaching of anti-trust and 
trade-restraint law. He has been Assist- 
ant U.S. Attorney, Special Assistant 
Attorney General, and Special Trial 
Counsel to the FTC. 


Reference Data on Plastics 


RESINS, RUBBERS, PLASTICS; Edited by 
Professor H,. Mark and Dr. E. S. Proskauer 

terscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourtt 
Ave., New York: anntal subscription price 
$35 


This loose-leaf abstract — service, 
which is to be published in twelve 
issues during 1942, is designed to pro- 
vide a complete reference library of 
current scientific and technical liter- 
ature on synthetic resins, rubbers, and 
plastics, including cellulose and _ fiber 
chemistry. A feature of the abstracts 
is that they are comprehensive, con- 
taining most of the data and facts of 
the original paper, and reproductions 
of important graphs, curves, or appara- 
tus. The whole field covered by the 
service is broken down in a systematic 
way. Each abstract is provided with a 
file number. By placing the abstracts 
in the binder according to this file 
number, the subscriber will build up 
an up-to-the-minute reference book in 
which he can locate with ease all de- 








FRONT COVER of ‘How Does Your Cottor 
Grow’ which was reviewed on page 118 
News of the Month) in the May, 1942 
ssue of TEXTILE WORLD. 


sired information, with the help of the 
key to the file numbers. 

This abstract service should be of 
value, not only to men in the resins 
and plastics field, but to executives 
and research workers in other indus 
tries which are related to the plastics 
field or in which plastics are used. 
Thus, the first issue contains abstracts 
of articles on the following subjects 
of particular interest to textile men: 
Vinyon screen printing cloth; proper- 
ties of cellulose oxidized by nitrogen 
dioxide; and hydrolysis of mercerized 
cotton, 


Condensed Formulas 

and Data 

TECHNIDATA HANDBOOK by Edward L 
Page, B.Sc.; Norman W. Henley Publishing 
Co., New York; $1 or $1.50, depending or 
pinging, 

This 64-page handbook contains basic 
definitions, laws, formulas, and tables 
related to the sciences of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and _ engineering. 
together with tables listing properties 
of metals, standard sizes of wire, drills, 
pipes, etc. Short explanations of the 
terms and formulas are given. The 
author prepared this work when he 
himself found that he was spending too 
much time looking through a variety of! 
books for information which, even whe 
found, was often scattered and diffused 
The information given in the handbook 
is basic, and it should be useful to 
chemists, me 


engineers, designers, 


chanics and technical students. 
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SONOCO hits stride 


in war production 






For the second time in 25 years SONOCO is 
turning on the heat for Uncle Sam. 


We are turning out a dozen different war 
items in three plants—and in Canada. 


We are much better prepared than in 1917— 
ten times better. 


Our vital production of paper carriers for the 
textile industry has been increased 20% since 
December 7th. 


a cnn gg ag 











On the war front, on the home front, on the 
civilian front, we are meeting all demands 
expected of a dependable source of supply. 
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News of 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Charlotte. 
\. C., has completed a new manufac- 
turing plant and warehouse in Char- 
lotte. Hardwood parts for textile weav- 
ing and spinning mills will be 
The new facilities are built on 


pro- 
duced. 
a l6-acre plot with ample space for 
The plant has 10,- 
QOO sq.ft. of floor space, equipped to 
produce 12.000 picker sticks per week. 
The new 
of floor 


and 


future expansion. 


warehouse has 15,000 sq.ft. 
space for air-drying hickory 


The 


dogwood. company is now 
operating 70% on war work. The 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Danielson. 


Conn., makes lug straps, pickers, ete. 
W. Irving Bullard is president of both 
companies. 





American K.A.T. Corp., New York. 
at 331 Madi- 
son Ave., giving up its former location 
to the War Production Board. 


E. I. du Pont de 
Wilmington, Del., 
old Brayman as 


has moved to new offices 


Nemours & Co., 
has appointed Har- 
assistant director of 
public relations, He chief 
of the Washington Bureau of the Phila- 
Public Ledger for 
He will be associated with 
Theodore Joslin. director of public rela- 


has been 


delphia Evening 


many years. 


tions, 
Scott & Williams, Laconia, N. H., 
have suspended the manufacture of 


knitting machinery for the duration but 
will continue to make replacement parts 
for repair purposes. Transition to war 


work was completed this month. 


United States Testing Co., Hoboken. 
Nie oes 


Brazil to 


sending 
handle the 


representatives to 


inspection and 


———————————— 
















































Suppliers 


testing, at the source, of materials pur- 
chased by concerns in the United 
States. A. QO. Silva, for the last ten 
years assistant manager of the Chi- 
cago Branch of the testing company, 
left last month to take charge of the 
company’s activities in South America. 
He will make his headquarters at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. With the cut-off of 
raw materials such as burlap, 
sisal, cocoanut oil and others, more 
and more manufacturers in the States 
are looking to South America for re- 
placements. 


many 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass.—John F. Tinsley, 
president and general manager, was 
recently presented with a traveling bag 
by the Massachusetts Vocational Asso- 
ciation in appreciation of his efforts 
in behalf of the Worcester Boys’ Trade 
School, of which he is president of the 
trustees. He 
24 years. 


has been a trustee for 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 
Mo., has announced the retirement on 
June 30 of G. Lee Camp as a vice- 
member of the 
and 


board of 
manager of 
the Organic Chemicals Division, after 
a 4l-year career in the chemical in- 
dustry. 


president, 


directors co-general 





© Fabian Bachrach 


J newly apr ntea 
nanager f American Vis se 
r nort i - 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Wis., has named Walter Geist as presi- 
dent. Max W. Babb continues as chair- 


man of the board. Mr. Geist succeeds 


W. C. Buchanan, whose resignation 
was forced by_ ill-health. The new 


president, now only 48 years old, en- 
tered the employ as an 
errand boy in 1909. He worked his 
up, and, in 1925, developed the 
multiple V-belt drive, since known as 


company’s 


way 





AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit 
Mich., pioneer in fluid drives (hydrauli 
ouplings), received official recognition of 
ribution to the war effort, May 14 
hen Rear Admiral John Downes, U.S.N 
3 TT}, Commandant Ninth Naval Dis 
presented to it the Navy "E' burgee 
ywaraed by Tne Na Vepartment tor Out 
and pert ar rigt k 
Clark T. Me resident A } 
B r Corp. 


the Texrope V-Belt Drive, which has, 
since that date resulted in a volume 
of over $30,000,000 to Allis-Chalmers. 
It was developed as a short-center drive 
particularly for textile mills, but has 
been marketed to many other industries 
as well. Due to his extensive travel- 
ling in establishing the Texrope Drive, 
Mr. Geist was later put in charge of 
district offices. He 
was made a vice-president in 1939. 


the company’s 52 


National Oil Products Co., Harrison. 
N. J., has added E. J. Barth, petroleum 





Onyx Holds Conference 
on Outerwear 


AT A CONFERENCE held April 18 at the 
plant of Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., Sidney S. Korzenik, executive 
secretary of the National Knitted Outer- 
wear Association, outlined the contribu- 
tions which knitted outerwear manufac- 
turers are making to the war effort and 
discussed some of the problems which 
had arisen due to wool rationing and to 
the establishment of price ceilings. AYt- 
tending the conference were members of 
the Onyx staff, executives of knitting mills. 
and representatives of the trade press. 
Following the conference, the guests made 
a tour of inspection of the plant of Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co. 














Why use a 


compressometer’ 


THE COMPRESSOMETER is the only in- 


strument that satisfactorily measures the 
resistance and resilience of pile fabrics to 
crushing. This same instrument also pro- 
vides dependable data on the crush resist- 
ance of velvets. 

Compressometers vary in construction, 
but they all operate on one general prin- 
ciple. The fabric to be evaluated is placed 
upon a platform; the platform is raised 
very slowly until contact is made with a 
delicately balanced beam. The slightest 
contact with this beam destroys the equil- 
ibrium of the balance and causes the light 
to flash on. In this way an extremely precise 
measurement of the thickness of the cloth 
may be obtained. 

Then the cloth is subjected to a specific 
pressure for a given time, allowed five 
minutes to recover, and the thickness is 
measured again. An exact evaluation of the 
cloth’s ability to resist crushing can thus be 
made. 


WE TEST EVERY PROPERTY 


Successful translation of research into mill pro- 
cedure requires an exact knowledge of all of 
the factors involved. Each particular property of 
the fabric, whether it be resiliency or tensile 
strength, shrinkage resistance or wet strength, 
must be evaluated and determined separately by 
especially-designed instruments with trained ob- 
servers to interpret correctly the values noted. 

In the Rohm & Haas Laboratories, men and 
machines are in balance. Our technical men 
know textile processing methods as well as lab- 
oratory procedure. We invite you to allow this 
ideal combination of men and machines to 
assist you with your problems. 


TRITONS Synth letergents, emulsifying, 


wetting, and disper 


RHOTEXES — synch evi 


thicken 


DEGOMMAS con witeini 


proteolytic enzymes for desizin 


RHOPLEXES | tjucous » 


finishing and coating fabrics 


RHONITES — wouis. 


esins for textile finishing. 
PROTOLIN seripping 
und piece goods 
FORMOPON x. 
in acid systems. 


LYKOPON -Reducir 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY & 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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technologist, of Three Rivers, Texas, to 
its research and development staff. 


Augusta (Ga.) Chemical Co. has 


appointed Chester L. Eddy as sales 
Mr. Eddy was formerly with 


Bleachery and At nold, 


manager. 
the Renfrew 
Hoffman & Co. 


B. F. Goodrich Co.. Akron. Ohio. is 
extending its campaign to assist rubber 
conservation among industrial users by 
suggesting to its distributors that they 
send customers a series of letters stress- 
ing the possibilities ol rubbet goods 
salvage work. First of the letters is on 
belting. and offers the services of a 
skilled technician to go over “worn-out” 


belting and make recommendations on 































how much can be salvaged. as well as 
recommending how to get the most 


service from belting now in use. 

Pump & Machinery 
Harrison. N. J.. has 
Charles Neal Barney a vice-president 


Worthington 
Corp., elected 
of the corporation. A member of the 
from 1918. 
1931. as 
well as the head of the corporation's 
legal department. 


Worthington organization 
he has been treasurer since 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.. 
through A. W. Robertson. chairman. 
has conferred the Westinghouse Orde 
of Merit on G. Edward Pendray. assist- 
ant to the president in charge of pub- 
licity and advertising. and James Boyd. 
Mr. Pendray 


was cited “for his profound understand- 


eastern district manager. 


ing of the mind of the public in its 
relation to a large industrial organiza- 
tion: for his sound and effective ad- 
ministration of publicity and advertis- 
ing. and for his ability to combine in- 
initiative with 


dividual cooperation 


within the company.” 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.—T. S. 
Cleveland. Ohio, has resigned as a vice- 


Grasselli, of 
president and director of this com- 
pany because of ill health, 


General Electric Co... New York. has 
appointed Paul Wassmansdorf as ad- 
vertising manager of the G.E. appliance 
and merchandise department’s plastics 
Pittsfield. Mass. He = sue- 
ceeds W. D. Haylon. who is now with 
the U. S. armed forces. 


division at 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, has elected 


two new members to the board of 


PARE RS 
_— Lies 








LLOYD T. HOWELLS, wl 
ntedq nera manage 


Lawrence, Mass. 


2arct t Jeteraent 


ed tie j 
} ) 


directors. They are: Guy T. Avery. 
works manager of the company’s plant 
at Riverdale. Ill... and W. Sheridan 


Huss. sales manager, central district. 


Wheeleo Instruments Co., Chicago, 
has appointed four new district repre- 
sentatives: Pasol Engineering Co. in 
lowa and Nebraska, with V. E. Ling- 
quist in charge at Des Moines, and 
I. I. Solzman at Omaha; Fitzgerald, 
Inc., Wichita, has been assigned the 
Kansas territory, with Bloyce Fitzger- 
ald in charge; Charles A. Drum, Hous- 
Texas district 


ton, is now manager. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il., 
has appointed Gail E. Spain, formerly 
veneral sales manager. to the position 
of vice-president, and promoted John 
Q. MeDonald, 


manager, to 


formerly export. sales 


general sales manager. 
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Our modern Army moves on Ball Bearings! It 
takes more than 2000 to keep a single Flying Fort 
ress in the air - tanks, gUnS, trucks and other mobile 
equipment need them literally by the millions! The 
requirements of Ball Bearings for our Army are 
almost \imitless. Our “front-line” job is to pro 
duce them. This is the part Fafnir 1s playing, to 
win the u ar! This 1s why Ball Bearings are some- 


times SO hard to get tor usual commercial purposes: 


In the summer of 1941, Fafnir added tens of 
thousands of square feet of manufacturing space 
_and many mofe thousands of square feet were 
added in the latter part of 1941. On June Ist, 1938, 
Fafnir had 1148 employees — the figure has inc reased 
several hundred per The Fafnir plant is work- 
ing 168 hours per Week: rhis is what Fafnir bas 
done, to meet the demands for Ball Bearings that are 
sorely needed by our fighting forces ++ and to fur- 
nish you with as much of your bearing requirements 
as possible under the present conditions. The Fafnit 


Bearing 4 ompany, New Britain, ¢ onnecticut. 


@ 
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SPECIAL HANDLING OF NYLON 


ON UNIVERSAL PRECISION WINDERS 


Nylon filaments are exceptionally 
smooth and round as the photomicro- 
graph shows. and are as fine as have 
ever been produced by man. Nylon 
yarn stretches under tension and has 


high elastic recovery. To lubricate the 


drag on the varn. keeps tension ata 
minimum, and provides a uniform 


control of the varn, 


UNIVERSAL SIZING TUBE 


yarn and make it more flexible, it is 


oiled on the winder, which also re- 


The cost of rewinding nylon sizing tubes — if satisfactory cones could be wound di- 


duces static Was very expensive and the time lost was — rectly from sizing tubes, the great expense 


valuable. Universal engineers realized that of rewinding would be saved. 


The flexible No. 50 Winder has 
proved most successful for coning ny- 
lon. The Pineapple Cone Attachment 
produces a tapered-end package suita- 
ble for this fine yarn. The use of the 
Roller Bail makes it possible to vet 
package formation through pressure. 
thus releasing tension and reducing 
stretch. The No. 50 Emulsion Attach- 


ment, redesigned for nylon, eliminates 


Mare Than Wo A Sy leads ‘aentstn Willers 


a 


UNIVERSAL W 


On the No. 250 Sizing Machine a special 
traversing mechanism controls the yarn the 
full length of the stroke. The yarn traverse 
is alternated, gradually, from short length 
(right) to full length (left), building a 
package with tapered selvedges which de- 
livers freely on the coning machine. This 
Universal Sizing Tube provides uniform 
drying and conditioning and eliminates 


the cost of rewinding before coning. 
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SELLING WAR BONDS 


A PETE AND BILL DISCUSSION 


“Now here we go again.” cried Bill. as he kicked 
the door shut, “having to ask people in the mill to 


pledge for War Bonds again. 


Folks are needing 


more money and if we don’t stop these drives they 
will have nothing left after income tax and living 


expenses.” 


“Bill, you are like a lot of people I know, thinking 


only of today. 


Our new world is so complicated you 
and I can’t understand it thoroughly. 


Think back 


over the 30’s and you will recall some hard times 


when money was scarce, 


Bonds are going to help us 


rmiere 


avoid these by giving people spending money 10 


years from now when the edge is off the boom.” 

“Oh rot, we are going to have it fine for a long 
Why shouldn't I enjoy my income and let the 
future take care of itself, Pete? Besides they are tax- 
ing heavy enough to get the money they need.” 

“War Bond investments finance the purchases that 
keep our war industries humming. 
excess purchasing power which helps keep prices 
stable so we don’t worry so much about living costs, 


while. 


and they provide us with future nest eggs of security. 
You had better sell your folks on the idea of increas- 


Pete. 


ing their pledges,” insisted 


How far should employers go in 


They absorb 


that, part.” 


“Besides 


Letters from Readers 


Textile Plants Must Be 
Protected . 


"Protecting Textile Plants” 
Pete & Bill, April 1942 


Overseers’ Corner: 


Editor 


| enjoy reading the Overseers Cor- 


ner and mighty good ideas 
from it. 
Pete and Bill’s 


(pril issue proves the worth of Pete 


get some 


discussion in_ the 


and others of his caliber in these peril- 
ous, sacrificing times that try 
men’s souls. Yes, you can depend upon 
Pete, even in these trying times, when 


times 


our liberties and freedom are on trial 
were on the brink of being 
crushed by the demons of Hitlerism. 

[ can’t say it of Bill—in fact I can 
say emphatically that he is 
wrong in his contentions. It 


when 


radically 


pays to 
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use care and forethought around textile 
plants. defense plants or whatever they 
may be—any kind of a plant. 
Patriotism in the home, at the plant. 
and in the country over should be first 
in the hearts and minds of all. and by 
so doing we will win, in the end. victory 
from the shackles of tyranny and op- 
pression, 
(Mrs.) Decmer T, Wee 


(Kentucky } 


Should Be No Jealously 
Over Defense Orders 


“Identifying Government Orders In the Mill” 
Pete & Bill, Feb. 1942 


Overseas 


Strange as it may seem. the very day 


Edit ar 


iL Y 


Corner: 


a huge sign was put up in our plant. 
in each department. | came home and 


tarily curtail our desires and needs. 
civilian goods in other than minimum essential quan- 
tities, and make war goods too. 


where can you find a better way of sharing patrioti 
ally in the war effort?” 

“Pete, the folks out there want to spend their 
money for things they haven’t had, just like I do. We 
want those things denied us in the 30's.” 

“Of course. Bill, we all do. 
in the shortest time is the big reason we must volun 


But to win this war 


We can’t make 


When it’s all over 


you'll be glad you and your help have done yout 


trying to boost war bond pledges? 


found my Texrite Worip, and discov 
ered Pete and Bill had declared a wan 
over identifying 
When I walked in 


our mill and saw the signs, the feeling 


between themselves 


Government orders. 


of being glad I am an American came 
OVeF me and I was happy indeed. Ir 


gave me moments of pleasure and also a 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the letters and practi- 
cal helps in ‘The Overseers’ Corner’ are 
paid for when published without regard to 
length. We use letters (not over 200 
words) discussing the material on this page 
or any other pertinent matter whether of 
mechanical, managerial or just plain human 
interest. Those who contribute practical 
helps or kinks which are published (not 
over 500 words) will be paid additional for 
an appropriate sketch to illustrate their de- 
vice. It is not necessary to submit finished 
drawings. Contributions of greater than 
specified length may be given considera- 
tion as articles. If these pages interest you 
—contribute something to them to interest 
others. Address Editor, Overseers’ Corner 
Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
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sense of direct nearness of our country 
to war. Many others felt the same way. 

The signs were placed at a good 
time, for many of us were learning to 
weave. Here is the reaction these signs 
We felt we 


our efforts to do our best. 


gave us. must not fail in 
The men 


who marched in line and became tired 


and heartless, and when nothing 
seemed to matter, the sound of a 


familiar patriotic tune gave them new 
courage and hope, and a stronger de- 
termination to do their best. The same 
thing is true of employees who, after 


hours of work, find something encour- 
aging as they look up from their work, 
and read these signs anew. They are 
glad they are working in the capacity 
they are fitted for, and are training to 
do a better job. 

If the signs in your plant mean bet- 
ter cooperation, united loyalty, and a 
deeper concern for America, put them 
there and forget the friction of ideas 
of employees. It’s our idea because we 
have reason to believe the employees 
as a whole want them there. 

MartHa B. Pirtincer (Alabama) 


Overseers Practical Helps 


Belt Cleaner 


Will the correspondent who supplied 
the kink which appeared in our May 
issue describing a home-made device for 
belt cleaning kindly communicate with 
the Editor, Overseer’s Corner, giving 
his name and address so that payment 
can be made to him for this item. 


Width Gage For Beaming 


Considerable trouble is sometimes ex- 
perienced in securing the correct width 
for warps when running 
the out as 
great as 4% in. over or under the exact 


them through 


sizer. Some warps come 
width, making the selvages either soft 
and loose or compressed and running 
high, both of which are conditions that 
One mill, 


having such troubles, investigated the 


give trouble at the looms. 


Causes, 

During the course of trouble-shooting 
many hidden defects were discovered ; 
brought the 
down slightly too narrow or too wide, 


warper operators warps 
beamer operators ran the beams with 
incorrect settings, etc. One hidden de- 


fect which finally was discovered was 
the use of a flexible steel ruler by both 
warper and beamer operators, 


The beam was set up by placing it in 


the beaming brackets as usual. The 


Y 
t ' 
‘ 
-~« 
/ 
~< ~ 40" 
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flanges were then adjusted to width 
with the aid of the flexible steel rule. 
At times, the rule had a tendency to sag 
or twist, throwing the reading out as 
much as a full inch. By eliminating 
the flexible rule, the trouble was nearly 
licked. 

It is to be understood, however, that 
in warping any fabric the width may be 





slightly narrower or wider than speci- 
fied in order to avoid cutting reeds, or 
to fit inside crank-arms, or for other 
reasons. 

But such warps are predetermined 
beforehand and are known to be 
14 in. over-width, or 4% in. under-width, 
or whatever the distance is, and are 
taken care of through the warp reed 
spacing. But such warps likewise come 
out the same width, under or over the 
desired beam width. 

After discovering the main reason for 
incorrect beam-flange settings, a gage 
for correct setting of each and every 
warp was made from 1 x 2-in. maple, 
as shown in the illustration. On one 
end of the gage a 2-ft. rule is held in 
place by a wing-nut bolt. The 
rule is slotted half its length to allow 
nearly the 24-in. reading. The main 
gage is 40 in. in length, and the bolt 
attachment is set in 1 in. from the end 


stove 


of the gage. 

By swiveling the rule end-for-end, the 
gage can be set for approximately a 
63 in. reading, making it possible to 
use the same gage for warps of 40 to 
63 in. 

H.E.W. (Pennsylvania) 


Rayon Warp-Sizing Practice 


Up-to-date methods for handling viscose and 
acetate yarn to insure best results 


By ARTHUR C. WAYMAN 


Second article appearing in the May issue 
of Textile World discussed yarn stretch 
in slashing rayon yarns. This install- 
ment covers the elimination of many im- 
perfections traceable to sizing practice— 
the material based on experience of the 
author. 


GOOD MANAGEMENT POLICY requires 
that all 
on the drying cylinders, but also those 
be checked at regu- 


thermometers—not only those 


in the steam tubes 
lar intervals to make certain their read- 


Wing nut 


/"in from end 





ings are correct. Should the heat in a 
cylinder be indicated at 220° F. or more 
when the thermometer in the steam line 
below 200° F., an immediate 
should be 


to be avoided. 


reads 
check 
troubles are 

Soft warps are another slashing de- 
fect. The warp ends in the loom will 
split, covering the drop wires and hed- 
dles broken filaments when soft 
warps are employed. Use of a flash- 
light with its rays striking the warp 
from either edge across the yarn ends 
will reveal this type of defect. 

Loose or tight ends are frequently 
formed as a result of beaming the yarns. 
be located 
In such instances, the loose 


made if processing 


with 


These ends sometimes can 
at the loom. 
end should be removed and run in close 
to the selvage edge, and a normal end 
taken out to make place for the faulty 
end entered in its place in the warp 
body. 

Invariably. the cause for loose ends is 
found in improperly tensioned spare 
ends, or even an unsized end might be 
mixed with the warp. When an end is 
replaced in the warp at the slasher 
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} Approx. 
1 \ fq’ 


Brittle end. 
Too much heat 
or size 


(bo)  FIG.1 


|. Yarn breaks illustrating vary 
ing sizing conaitions. 


which was lost at the warper. such an 
end taken from a bobbin should run 
exactly the same course as the regular 
warp; that is, through the hook reed, 
into the size bath, about the quetsch 
rolls, and around the cylinders. 
Streaky goods generally run parallel 
with the warp ends, depending on the 
type of construction, the color in which 
they are dyed, ete., and are plainly 
visible or will not show at all. Light 
fabrics are frequently streaked, whereas 
dark fabrics do not always appear 
streaked. Such defects may 
come by having the section beams ten- 


be over- 


sioned evenly. 

Yarn stickage to uncovered drying 
cylinders is another cause of warp 
streaks. If the cloth on the covered 
drum is left without cleaning or re- 
placement, it absorb the ex- 
cessive sizing solution carried by the 
yarns and the ends are wet when they 
reach the uncovered drums. One remedy 


cannot 


frequently employed, but incorrect, is 
to increase the quetsch roll-pressure 
and squeeze more of the size from the 
yarn. When the pressure is excessive. 
the yarn end and will 
appear as a spiral in the woven cloth. 
The safest and quickest remedy. until 
other adjustments are made, is to reduce 
the slasher speed, thus giving more time 
for drying the yarns on the first and 
second drums. Then, the cylinder tem- 
perature can be increased with a pro- 


becomes flat 


portional speeding of the machine. 
Filament breakage is frequently en- 
This breakage 


not only affects the actual yarn ends, 


countered in slashing. 


but ends may split and filaments break 
out up to 10 in. on one or on both sides 
of the yarn. As is well known, the yarn 
ends near the selvage of the goods re- 
ceive the most abrasion because of the 
take-up in width of woven goods. This 
yarn abuse is found in the reed: shuttle 
tension must be held as low as possible 
and temples should hold the goods to 
their maximum width. Often, the slash- 
ing process is blamed whereas really 
some loom adjustments can overcome 
the difficulties. 

Tests are frequently applied to sized 
yarns to determine the efhciency of the 
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sizing process. A test sometimes em- 
ployed consists breaking a yarn end 
and noting the filament arrangement. If 
a break occurs similar to that indicated 
in section (a), Fig. 1, in which the fila- 
ments break within a length of 14 in., 
the yarns have been well sized. If, how- 
ever, the break is as indicated in section 
(b), the ends are brittle and overdryed, 
but a break similar to section (c) indi- 
cates a soft warp. 

Another test is to loop a yarn end 
between the thumb and index finger and 
the end should form a smooth loop such 
as is indicated by the dotted line out- 
line in Fig. 2. If the end has sharp 
corners, such as shown in Fig. 2 by the 
solid lines, it is proof that the applied 
size is too hard and has robbed the yarn 
Such 


and the 


of its resiliency. 
badly 


warps, if not 
burnt too principal 
cause for the hardness is hard size 
can be retreated and improved by run- 
ning the warp through an oil bath with 
just enough heat to dry the yarn so it 
will not be beamed on the warp beam in 
a damp condition. 

If such tests reveal the warp ends in 
the center of the warp to be properly 
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slashed and soft ends along the selv- 
ages, improper alignment of the quetsch 
this 


nature results in pressing, or squeezing, 


rolls is indicated. Conditions of 
of the yarn harder where the rolls are 
\ quick check is to 
insert 5 pieces of paper across the entire 
width of the rolls, close quetsch, pull 
each paper out gradually. Amount of 


closer together. 


resistance indicates roll unevenness. 


Callaway Auditorium Dedicated 


Audi- 


erected 


THE HANDSOME new Callaway 
torlum at LaGrange, Ga., 

through the efforts of officials of Calla- 
way Mills and the Textile Benefit Asso- 
ciation. and to be devoted to the educa- 
tional and recreational activities of the 
community, was dedicated with appro- 
April 28. The 


building, seating 2,200, was taxed to 


priate ceremonies on 


capacity for the occasion. 
Textile Benefit 
the building, is an endowed charitable, 


Association, owner of 


non-profit) corporation established — in 


1919 by the late Fuller E. Callaway. 


Sr., exclusively for educational and re- 
ligious purposes and the promotion of 
social welfare. It supports the Calla- 
way Vocational School and a number 
of other educational, religious and _ so- 
activities both in LaGrange and 
elsewhere. The conduct of these ac- 
tivities is in charge of the Textile Wel- 


Association. also a charitable, non- 


cial 


tare 
profit corporation. 

The dedication of the building brings 
to fulfillment a Fuller E. 
Callaway. Sr.. who conceived the 


dream of 
idea 


many years Other important im- 


ago. 


New Callaway Auditorium, LaGrange, Ga. 
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provements then under way delayed the 


construction, but the idea was kept alive 
by Cason J. Callaway who succeeded 


Instructions 


him, and it was finally brought to real- 
ization by Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., now 


head of the Callaway group of mills. 


of Learners 


And other war-time problems discussed 


at meeting of S.T.A. weavers section 


LEARNER PROGRAMS ior textile op- 
eratives absorbed the attention of the 
mill executives for the greater part of 
the meeting of the weavers’ section of 
the South Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, at Parke1 
High School. Greenville, S. C., Satur- 
day. April 25. Attendance was not so 
large as expected, due to the transpor- 
tation difficulties, but this did not 
dampen the spirit of the members pres- 
ent. W. W. Splawn, general chairman 
of the division, and overseer of spin- 
ning, at Kendall Mills. Pelzer, S. C.. 
acted as chairman. 

Dr. James C. Kinard, president of 
Newberry (S.C.) College, spoke of the 
world conflict and specifically empha- 
sized what we must do to win this war. 

Lt. Kelly E. Traynham, of the Army 
Quartermaster spoke on the 
inspection of fabrics purchased by the 
Q.M.C. Lieutenant Traynham brought 
out the interesting fact that the prin- 
cipal defects for which most fabrics are 
rejected are mispicks and broken picks. 


Corps, 


He asked that every effort be made 
to reduce defects since that course 
conserves labor and material and _in- 


creases production of first-quality cloth. 
Frank 


weaving. 


D. Lockman. Jr.. overseer of 


Monarch Mills. Lockhart. 


> § 


presided over the discussion of 


a wee ? BS a é Rey | 
Grour 


110 < 





weaving problems. In reply to a ques- 
tion concerning the loss of employees 
due to the draft, Frank D, Lockman, 
~uperintendent, Monarch Mills, stated 
his company has 50 to 75 learners on 
now and as soon as they are trained 
others will be obtained. W. E. Ham- 
mond, superintendent, Balfour (N. C.) 
Mills, stated that his mill is doing about 
the same thing. 

Alex Fife, night superintendent. 
Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co.. asked 
what methods are used for 
learners. He said there are 
at Ware Shoals and 
know if a special teacher should be 
used, rather than put each learner wit!) 
a good operator. Mr. Fife explained 
that at Ware Shoals a good 
with teaching ability was selected to 
train the learners, since often the best 
spinner did not have teaching ability. 
The same plan is followed in the weave 
room results. He thought 
that the time required to train a spinnet 


varies considerably. but that 12 


teaching 
a good 


many wished to 


spinner 


with good 
weeks 
is considered a fair trial. 

Jesse M. Jones. superintendent. 
Pelzer. S. C. Plant, Kendall Co... men- 
tioned that the Federal Government has 
spent a good deal of money in the last 
vear providing for loomfixing classes. 


Funds for this work mav he secured 


rf 
yy 





at STA meeting; left to right W. W. Splawn, chairman S.C. division: 
Lt. K. E. Traynham: Dr. James C. Kinard, pre 


ident Newberry Colleae. 


through the Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation in each State. Mr. Jones stated 
that his mill has no school, but does 
have a definite training program for 
learners. At the start a survey is made 
of employees to determine those likely 
to be draft exempt, such as those under 
draft age, those with dependents, and 
virls or women. Learners are checked 
for progress at regular intervals. 

Mr. stated that a learner 
program has been started_in the high 
Lockhart, S. C. A drawing 
frame and four looms are set up at the 
school for instruction. About 90 pupils 
now have supervised instruction on the 
operation of these machines. Many are 
not 16 years old and cannot work, but 
When they 
finish school, if they cannot run a job, 
additional 


Lockman 


school at 


they are future prospects. 


instruction is given in the 


mill. 
D. W. Stevenson, textile director, 
Parker High School, Greenville, de- 


scribed his textile training program for 
high school pupils. 
OTHER PROBLEMS. Causes of crossed 
ends back of drop wires were discussed. 
\ member stated that improper leasing 
and picking in on the front slasher 
comb. especially while the slasher is 
running. causes crossed ends. 

\nother interesting topic under dis- 


cussion was: “How to change from a 
two to four bank stop motion without 
taking the warp. drop wires, and har- 
ness from the loom.” One answer given 
was to loosen drop wire bars, lift each 
harness in turn and lease drop wires 
for each harness on additional bars. 
This is dependent on the weave. the 
number of harness shafts. and the draw. 
Others suggested redrawing pattern in 
four banks and then retying warp at 
loom. 


Another 


chemical shortage what can be done to 


question was “In present 
help finishers save desizing chemicals?” 
Asked to express his views. Guy S. Mor- 
rison, of Penick & Ford, Spartanburg. 
asserted that he does not believe starch 
to conserve de- 
sizing chemicals and still retain the de 
sired weaving qualities, 


can be treated so as 


Substitutes for frog rubbers were dis- 
cussed. W. E. 


that one company 


Hammond mentioned 
has developed rub- 
ber substitutes for loom frogs. 


to a 


In reply 


question on weaving seamless 
bags, the opinion was offered that new 
machines 
offer stiff competition to 


tubing. 


high-speed sewing possibly 


weavers of 


On a question of lapping up on spin- 
ning rolls, it was the consensus that 
much could be saved by overcoming this 


difhiculty. 


Proper humidity and_ the 


proper grade and tan of leather help. 
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Warping Cotton and 
Rayon Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

|. For warping fine cotton and rayon 
yarns, it is customary to cover the 54-in. 
iron rollers on warping machines with some 
omposition, such as felt, etc. What ma- 
terial is recommended and how long will 
this covering last? 

2. What is the lineal speed of the yar: 
at which most mills run their warpers? 

3. What does the average warping op- 
erator make per week? We understand they 
tend two or three machines. 

4. What is the usual rate for twisters 
working on warps viz: rate per 1,000 end 
by hand? (8855) 


1. In many mills the drive roller on 
warping frames used for direct warp- 
ing from a covered 
with cork 1x2 in. With proper care, 
this covering will last from 1 to 2 


cone creel is 


years. 

2. The speed of the warper depends 
upon the type yarn, packages used, and 
type of warping head used. On plain 
yarn from cones with a friction drive, 
120 to 140 yd. per min. is about the 
limit. Higher speeds may cause burn- 
ing of the yarn on the section beam 
when the drive drum stops the section 
beam due to skidding. 

3. Earnings of warper tenders vary 
greatly in accordance with geograph- 
ical locations. The rate may run from 
$18 weekly up to $28. An operator can 
run as high as four machines. 

1. The rates for twisters also vary. 
Hand twisters earn around 57¢ to 60¢ 
for 1,000 ends, It may pay to investi- 
gate machine twisting or knotting. 


Woolen Blanket 
Construction 


Technical Editor: 


| should like to know what construction is 
yenerally used on high-grade woolen 
ankets, such as would retail for around 


$15 + $17.50 a 


hat sizes of yarn would 
be used for both warp and filling. | should 
also like to know what is the recommended 
finishing procedure or the goods, and how 
should be woven to finish 
by 90 to 96 in., weigl 


wide blankets 


around 72 to 76 in. 


ing from 3 to 4 |b. 


! understand the finishing procedure 


various mills is somewhat different, and 


should like very much to know what is re 
j (8716) 


ommended for a quality product. 


Here are three layouts for high- 


crade woolen blankets: 
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No. 1: Blanket size. 72x90 in.. weight 
1 lb. 
Reed: 914x2. 90 in., 1.650 ends 

38 picks per in. 
Warp: 5.7 typp (19 cut, 3.56 





run ) 4.6 oz. 
Filling: 2.1 tvpp (7 cut. 1.31 

run) 27.4 oz. 

32.0 oz. 

LO°, 35 oz. pet yd. 


Draw: 1. 2. 3, 4 straight, catch har- 


hess No. 5. 
No. 2: Blanket size 72x90 in.. weight 
3%4 Tb. 


Recd: Box4. 90 in., 3,050 ends 
60 picks per in. 


Warp: 8 typp (26°:, cut, 5 
run) = D.7 OZ. 
Filling: 3.6 tvpp (12 cut, 214 
run) 24.0 oz. 
29.7 02. 
LO“, 32.6 oz. per yd. 
Draw: 1. 2, 3, 4 straight, catch harness 
No. 5: 


Chain: Same as in layout No. 1. 


No. 3: Blanket 72 


size 72x90 in., 
31% Ib. 


Reed: 9x3. 90 in., 2.450 ends 


40 picks per in. 


weight 


Warp: 3.6 typp (12 cut, 244 
run) 10.9 oz. 
Killing: 


Same size as warp= 16.0 oz. 


26.9 oz. 


10% = 29.5 oz. per yd. 

Draw: 1 to 8 straight, catch harness 
No. 9, 

It should be noted that a_ recent 


WPB order prohibits manufacture of 
all-wool blankets for civilian use. 
Finishing Procedure: Full to 88 in. 
in width, It is important that shrink 
age in width and length takes place 
at the time. Remove the cloth 
from the mill at intervals during full- 
ing. and measure shrinkage in both 
width and length. After fulling, run 
the fabric through the washer until 
thoroughly clean. then extract. Next, 
give the cloth one or as many runs on 
the napper as are required, on both 
face and back. After the desired nap 
is obtained, dry the cloth to 78 in. in 
width. After drying, nap both face and 
hack many 
required to obtain the desired finish. 
It is difficult to give exact percent- 


same 


giving as runs as 


again. 


ages of shrinkage. loss. ete.. when not 
familiar with blends to be used. How- 
ever, the above layout should be quite 


suitable for the blankets in question. 





Woolen-Mill Calculations 


Technical Editor: 

As a subscriber to TEXTILE WORLL 
am taking an opportunity of seeking an 
snswer to a problem that | think | have 
answered myself. However, as | am 
sure, | am asking you to figure it out to 
see if your answer is the same as mine 
Much stock comes to the card room of a 
mixture of rag-picked carpet threads, Peru 
vian wool, and long fine-staple rayon. The 
ticket is marked 1¥g run, and the spinning 
réom wants about 48 in. draft. What 
should the weight in grains be from the 
card? Also, what should the reeling-board 
measure in inches for the card room, on the 


basis of 25 yd. woolen system? (8850) 


The weight of roving should be 106 
grains, using the 25-yd. woolen system 
to spin a 1*, run yarn. 

You do not state the number of ends 
on a spool; therefore we will assume 
you are using a 20-end spool, To find 
the measurement of the reeling board, 
proceed as follows: Double the num- 
ber of ends on spool = 40 in., 25 yd. x 


36 in. = 900 in., 900 in — 40 = 22.5 
in. reeling-board measure required. 
With this procedure, little difficulty 


should be experienced in working out 
the measurement of reeling board for 
any given number of ends. 

However, we suggest that you adopt 
the 50-yd. this makes it 
possible to more accurate 


system, as 
obtain a 
weight of the roving. 

It is probable that it would help the 
yarn if the length of the draft (draw) 
were reduced. The boss spinner will ex- 
perience no trouble in adjusting the 
draw so as to obtain an even yarn; how- 
ever, the length of draw will determine 
the weight of roving from cards. 

lt is important that the rayon be 
kept dry (the oil on the wool and rags 
will carry the rayon) at the picker. 


Vertical Stripes in Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing two stockings made on 
a 48-page Wildman legger. You will notice 
that the stockings are full of vertical stripes. 


On these particular machines we have 
changed everything; sinker head, sinkers 
dividers, needles, and knock-over bits to 


better the quality of hosiery, but we have 
to correct this fault. Any sug- 
yreatly appreciated. (8847) 


been unable 


JESTIONS W De 


Your changes were in the right di- 


rection, and we suggest that you re- 
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check the position of the needles and 
sinker head in relation to being paral- 
lel with the front bed of the machine. 
Next remove the jack bed and clean it 
thoroughly, take out the pivot rod on 
which the jacks swing, and replace 
it if it is worn from contact with the 
jacks. Now refill with new jacks, being 
sure they are free; then replace and 
adjust the jack bed so the clearance 
between the sinkers and verge-plate is 
the thickness of a 48-gage divider. Then 
readjust the jack springs so they bear 
uniformly on all of the jacks with the 
right amount of pressure, and be sure 
there are no grooves on the slur cock 
and that it is adjusted correctly. 


Trouble in Sizing 
Acetate Warps 


Technical Editor: 

We are submitting to you an acetate 
warp constructi which gives us consider- 
abdie ditt culty in slashina with the thought 


ind that you will be able to tell us the 
these warps crack and separate 


ribbons between the first and second 


nders on our slasher, with the result that 
++ l ++} 
d ult to make a good warp without 
o ; ! Seat : 
Jae ] warp is made of 75/19-den. 
bright acetate having 8856/1 ends laid 
44.28 in. in width. The formula which we 
use ¢ 4.3 gal. of water is I! Ib. gelatine 
yround glue 410 gel strength, 3.5 lb. of 
eda and 0.19 lb. penetrant.} 
We have tried in several ways to 
t Jitticulty with various results, none 
atistactory, such as increasing and 
Jecreasina the amount of tension sed n 
the warp as it aoes into the quetch roll and 
{ 4 the tensi between the 
7 } tha tirst cylinder which 
30 of We ha 
j f 4 daeood f 4 
Je 1 have tried to ru t 1 
, 
W _—— : stairs est 
3 60°F. W ee 
} 3 T a inder 
r F nder 4 
J J 
40°F } 
Jer + running the first idee at AN°E 
, y 
= 
3 
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1 t 7 3 
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ration takes place as the yarn leaves the 
first can and becomes progressively worse 
on each can. 

Any information you are able to give us 


whnicn will 


will be 


help in overcoming this difficulty 


jreatly appreciated. (8848) 


Bandiness in slashing seems to occur 
more often on the silk system of slash- 
ing than on the cotton system. When 
section beams are used, the hook reed 
distributes the ends evenly. On the 
delivery end there is a comb or a 
zig-zag reed which again will break 
up bands. Without the assistance of 
these reeds, bandiness in five-denier 
warps having over 200 ends per in. is 
dificult to overcome. 

However, the following suggestion 
should help you to overcome the bands: 

Maintain temperature of sizing solu- 
tion at not less than 160° F. Increase 
amount of sulphonated oil in formula 
to 4 or even 4.5 lb. Be sure the covers 
on cylinders 1 and 2 are not too heavy; 
or possibly soaked with old size. They 
may also contain some foreign sub- 
stances, such as starch, and should, 
therefore, be washed thoroughly in hot 
water before using. Two warps of light- 
weight duck will give good service. The 
cylinder temperatures can be (220°, 
200°, 180°, 160°, and 140°) F. (first 
and second cylinders covered). Quetsch 
rolls should be lined up perfectly so 
that the pressure is the same across 
the entire width. Be sure all rollers run 
true and do not have nicks or cuts. 

You state that three split rods are 
used, but do not state whether they 
form full cross or whether they are at 
the feed or delivery end of the machine. 
Try to run a full lease with two rods 
at the delivery end. 

If the steps suggested above do not 
eliminate the bands, there is one posi- 
tive way to overcome the forming of 
uneven warps such as you are en- 
countering. This is by installation of 
special brackets which hold a regular 
loom reed. Right after the ends are 
split by the they pass 
through this reed shortly before they 
wind on the loom beam. This assures 
even distribution of the ends. The sep- 


lease rods, 


aration accomplished by the end and 
end permits the ends to pass 
through the reed without any difficulty. 
It is advisable to slant the reed slightly. 


lease 


New warps, of course, will have to 
be twisted or re-entered. However, if 
the warp beam is split into two or 
more loom warps, this task is not pro- 
hibitive. 

The cost of drawing the ends through 
the reed should not be more than $1, 
and on a 1,000-yd. warp, the cost per 
yard is only 0.00lc. The increase in 
loom efficiency should more than offset 


that slight additional cost. 





Flywheel-and-Clutch 
Loom Drive 


Technical Editor: 

Recently there has been quite a bit writ- 
ten about the advantages of the flywheel- 
Our boss weaver is 
opposed to its use, on double-shuttle plush 


and-clutch loom drive. 


looms, because he is fearful of the results 
from repeated banging-off of the loom. 

Kindly advise me if you have any knowl- 
edge of its desirability on this type of loom. 
(8539 


Any machine with fluctuating power 
consumption runs better with a fly- 
wheel in which the energy can be stored 
up and used at peak loads. The loom 
is no exception. However, due to sud- 
den stops of the loom by the protector 
motion, the flywheel must be so ap- 
plied that it can be released when the 
loom bangs off. 

On the so-called Energy loom drive, 
the flywheel is combined either with 
the pulley or, if the loom is motor 
driven, with the friction gear. Hence, 
when the loom is stopped suddenly by 
the protector motion, the flywheel is 
immediately released and no additional 
strain is placed on the protection by 
the momentum of the flywheel. It will, 
however, be necessary to check the pro- 
tection knock-off to make sure the 
clutch is released before the loom comes 
to a dead stop. Some knock-offs may 
that the clutch does not 
release before the dead stop of the 
loom; this is a faulty setting in any 
case and should not be tolerated. 

With double-shuttle plush looms, the 
pulsating consumption is in- 
creased over that of an ordinary loom, 
owing to the fact that two shuttles are 
accelerated at the same time. The peak 
load may be so great that for a mo- 
ment it is beyond the capacity of the 
power transmission, and this may ac- 
banging-off 


be set so 


power 


count for the repeated 
which you mention. No loom should be 
allowed to run with repeated banging- 
off. It appears that installation of En- 
ergy drives on your looms should be 
beneficial. It help the loom 
through peak loads by utilizing stored 
energy in the flywheel and should give 
to the loom a much more even motion. 
If we are not mistaken, a distinct shock 
at the pick and, perhaps, also at the 
beat up, will be felt if the hand is 
placed on the reed cap while the loom 
of the Energy 


would 


is running. Installation 
drive should eliminate or greatly re- 
duce this shock. It is also logical to 
assume that the number of bang-offs 
would be greatly reduced. There is 
nothing to be feared by installing En- 
drive, provided the protection 
knock-off is set correctly so that the 
clutch will be released in time. 


Toe 
ergy 
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Readers interested in liter- 
this 
page may secure copies by 
writing to Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St., New 


York, giving their company 


ature reviewed on 


connection, title of item 
desired, and date of issue 
in which it was reviewed. 





Mills holding contracts for 
army fabrics will be especially 
interested in 


a series of new 
bulletins announced by the 
Calco Chemical Division, 


American Cyanamid Co. These 
bulletins cover the dyeing of 
fabrics procured by the United 
States Government and = are 
as follows: Bulletin No. 624 
covers the dyeing of olive drab 
cotton tape with direct colors 
for mosquito bar taping. Bul- 
letin No. 639 covers the dye- 
ing of olive drab No. 3 cotton 
twill uniform lining. Bulle- 
tin No. 640 describes the dye- 
ing of olive drab No. 3 cotton 
silesia lining cloth. Bulletin 
No. 641 covers the dyeing of 
olive drab No. 3 cotton uni- 
form twill, Type III or IV, for 
lining. Bulletin No. 
645 covers the dyeing of U. S. 


overcoat 


olive drab wool for uniform 
cloths. Bulletin No. 651. cov- 
ers the dyeing of tan cotton 


canvas padding—Grade 6. All 
these bulletins contain the com- 
plete government specifications 
and requirements, as well as 


the dyeing procedures which 

Caleo recommends for meet- 

ing these requirements. 
Material for negative tem- 


perature coefficient resistance 
intended for the electrical field 
is described in a_ bulletin 
issued by Keystone Carbon Co. 


Refractories is the subject 
of a booklet published — by 
Mexico Refractories Co., titled 
“Choosing the Correct ‘Better 
Refractories’ Product to Meet 
Specific Service Conditions.” 
This bulletin is divided into 
numerous sections covering the 
properties of refractories, such 
as: slagging, abrasion, melting, 
spalling, rigidity, disintegration 
and confinement of heat. 


Winding Nylon yarns and 


glass yarns on bobbins is de- 
scribed by Universal Winding 
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Co. in No. 32 of a series on 
“Getting the Most from Wind- 


ing.” 


Conservation § of — stainless 
steel textile equipment through 
correct methods of cleaning 
has been prepared by Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. on cards suitable 
for wall mounting. 


Wood sheaves for V-belt 
drives, as produced by Dodge 
Manufacturing Corp., are de- 
scribed in Bulletin A-333_ is- 
sued by this company. The 
use of wood is intended to con- 
serve metal for war purposes. 


Details of Design, a book- 
let issued by New Departure, 


discusses interesting applica- 
tions of ball bearings and is 


intended to be of benefit to a 
machine designer. 


Wall cards on care of rub- 
ber hose have been issued by 
The Manhattan Rubber Manu- 
facturing Division of  Ray- 
Manhattan, Inc. Rules 
for the care of fire hose, air, 
water, steam and other types 
of rubber hose are covered. 


bestos 


Hardness and _ elasticity 
tester developed by Shore In- 


strument & Mfg. Co., Inc. is 
described in Bulletin R-4 is- 


sued by this company. While 
intended for use on rubber, it 
is possible that the hardness of 
cones may be determined with 
this instrument. 


War Production Board 
Order L-83 applying to textile 
machinery is stated in Davis & 
Furber News for April-May. 
This folder is published by 
Davis & Furber Machine Co. 


Care of Gage Blocks is the 
title of a four-page booklet 
issued by Scherr Co. 
Methods of increasing the use- 
fulness and life of gage blocks 
is discussed in this booklet. 


George 


Circuit arrangements for 
load-center power distribution 
systems are covered in an 
eight-page booklet issued by 
General Electric Co. The sys- 
tems to fit individual require- 
ments of industrial plants, ship- 
yards, naval and military pro- 
jects, and commercial buildings 
are described. 


Barrels and drums for 
handling corrosive liquids by 
means of rubber-lining are cov- 
ered in a bulletin issued by B. 
F. Goodrich Co. Barrels so 
lined are suitable for handling 


many commercial and standard 
chemicals. 


Recording instruments are 
described by Leeds & Northrup 
Co. in their catalog entitled 
“Micromax Speed Recorders.” 
Such measuring equipment is 
suitable for recording speeds of 
rotating machinery, dryers and 
other continuous process equip- 
ment. 


Yarn volumes and weights 
for various types of yarn pack- 
given in chart form is 
an outstanding feature of At- 
wood Twists for April, pub- 
lished by the Atwood Machine 
Co. 


ages 


Knitting equipment §suit- 
able for manufacturing fabrics 
necessary for national defense 
is covered by Wildman Mfg. 
Co. in a booklet entitled “A 
Machine That Meets Today’s 
Conditions.” 


Machine maintenance by 
building up worn diameters by 
a metallized process is de- 
scribed in a 1]6-page bulletin 
412A, published by Metallizing 
Engineering Co., Inc. 


Electricians’ rubber gloves 
prepared by the Anode process 
is discussed in a 4-page catalog 
section published by B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 


Hoists as a means for step- 
ping up defense production is 
described in the April issue of 
The Swirling Column, published 
by the American MonoRail Co. 
Numerous photographs showing 
illustrations of electric hoists 
to facilitate in handling textile 
materials are contained in this 


issue, 


Electric wiring, namely dis- 
tribution fittings and outlet 
fittings are covered in a 24-page 
catalog issued by General Elec- 
tric Co. Of interest is the 
discussion concerning the three 
types of header ducts, the 
standard header duct, the slot 
header duct and the ceiling 
header duct. 


Industrial Rubber Products 
Conservation Manual, published 
by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
contains many practical 
suggestions and diagrams cov- 
ering installation, inspection, 
maintenance, correction of 
abuses and _ instructions for 
proper repairs of industrial 
rubber products. 


Quick Selector, 
30-000, is issued by 


Co., 


Catalog 


Westing- 





Electric & Mfg. Co. 
This catalog covers a_ great 
many subjects such as safety 
switches, breakers, pane] 
boards, motor control and 
motors. 


Rubber’ conservation _ in 
industry is discussed in a 48- 
page book, “First Aid to In- 
dustry in Conserving Rubber,” 
issued recently by United 
States Rubber Co. Types of 
mechanical rubber goods con- 
sidered include: hose, trans- 
mission, conveyor and elevator 
belts; mechanical packings; 
electrical tapes, wires, and ca- 
bles; molded and_ extruded 
rubber goods; rubber-lined 
equipment; and rubber mount- 
ings, mats, and matting. 


house 


Capillary air conditioners 
is the subject of bulletin G-2 
issued by Air & Refrigeration 
Corp., which describes the 
capillary cell and its applica- 
tion in air-conditioning equip- 
ment as a direct heat transfer 
surface between water and air. 


Small oil circuit breakers 
designed for use on alternating- 
current circuits in industrial 
plants and power houses are 
described in a new catalog is- 
sued by Roller-Smith Co. The 
catalog discusses various meth- 
ods of tripping, and gives char- 
acteristics of each size of break- 
er with dimensions and typical 
control diagrams. 


Unit packaging is the title 
of a booklet issued by Clark 
Tructractor Division of Clark 
Equipment Co., which outlines 
inter-plant movement of mate- 
rials, parts, sub-assemblies and 
other materials with minimum 
loss and damage to parts, and 
minimum time in transit. 


Compeo “R-F”  fluores- 
cent lighting for industrial de- 
velopments is described in a 
folder issued by Commercial 
Metal Products Co. 


High-pressure — condensate 
return is described in a bulle- 
tin issued by Cochrane Corp. 
Fifty different industrial uses 
are listed whereby appreciable 
increases in production rates 
and excellent fuel savings may 


be obtained by the use of 
this unit. 


~ Cleaning of small machine 
parts by a cleaning and rins- 
ing solution is discussed in a 
folder issued by L&R Mfg. 
Co. as a means of cleaning 
small precision parts in the 
minimum amount of time. 
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Textile War Research Problems Discussed 


A plan of action for the recently-organized Textile 
Research War Council was outlined at a meeting held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, at which technicians represent- 
ing all branches of the textile industry met with leaders ot 
the Army, Navy and other Government agencies involved 
in textile purchasing, and with representatives of the Tex- 
tile Research Institute, Inc., and the Textile Foundation. 
co-sponsors of the plan. The technicians had been delegated 
hy associations representing all major branches of the in- 
dustry. The War Council itself was organized by those 
associations at a meeting about a month ago. 

Representing the Textile Research Institute were F. S. 
Blanchard, president; Dr. Robert E. Rose, vice-president; 
Dr. Harold De Witt Smith, treasurer; Edward T. Pickard, 
executive secretary; Stanley B. Hunt, Douglas G. Woolf, 
and Wm. D. Appel, members of the executive committee; 
Dr. Milton Harris, research director; Dr. Charles J. Huber, 
W. O. Jelleme, Thomas Nelson, Dr. E. R. Schwarz, members 
of the technical research committee; and Julian S. Jacobs, 
editor of Textile Research. 

Representing the various Government agencies were Col. 
L.. O. Grice, Major Frank Steadman, and Chandler Robbins, 
Richard Walton and Ralph Buttland, of the Quartermaster 
Corps: Capt. Wilson of Board of Engineers, Ft. Belvoir, Va.; 
Lieut. R. G. Buck, of the United States Navy; C. J. Cleary, 
of the Army Air Force; Dr. S. J. Kennedy, of the War 
Production Board. 

Pextile associations which had representatives at the meet- 
ing included the American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Cordage 
Institute. Cotton-Textile Institute. Cotton Thread Institute, 
Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of America, National 








GUNS BEFORE GIRDLES 


To keep our ships on even keel, 
Takes tons and tons of corset steel: 
The die is cast, their fate is written 
The ladies now must bulge for Britain." 


Written by a girl in WPB 





Association of Cotton Manufacturers, National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers, National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, National Association of Finishers of Textile 
Fabrics, National Knitted Outerwear Association, National 
Cotton Council, Rayon Yarn Producers Group, Textile 
Fabrics Association. 


Who Is the Dean? 


An informal contest is under way to see who is the dean 
of wool manufacturers. It all started, and has been con- 
tinued, in “Making the Grade with Wool,” the interesting 
organ published by Eavenson & Levering Co. 

In an issue a few months ago, there was a piece about 
W. B. Dale of Louisville, Ky., in which the editor suggested 
that possibly he had been handling fleece wools longer than 
any other dealer. In the May issue, it is pointed out that 
Geo. W. Watt, of the George W. Watt Woolen Co., Norris- 
town, Pa., may be the oldest wool man actively engaged in 
the mill end of the business. Mr. Dale is 88 years young, 
while Mr. Watt is only 82. Since both were practically born 
into the business, the former has the edge in length of serv- 
ice, but to Mr. Watt may belong the honor of being the oldest 
woolen manufacturer. The publication has asked for other 
nominations, 

The May issue contains an interesting story of the back- 
ground of Mr. Watt’s company. and of his personal back- 
ground, 


Underwear Group Holds Annual Meeting 


The Underwear Institute’s annual meeting was held May 
21 at Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. The session 
was executive and no details were released to the press. 
Ralph M. Jones, of Utica Knitting Co., was re-elected chair- 
man of the executive committee. Grover C. Good, is first 
vice-chairman, and Walter W. Moyer, second vice-chairman. 
Other officers were also re-elected. Scheduled speakers 
included Frank Folsom, assistant chief, in charge of procure- 
ment and material for the Navy Department; James Nields, 
Jr., chief of the underwear division of the WPB; George 
Urlaub, chief of the OPA knitwear unit; E. J. McMillan, 
president of the Standard Knitting Mills and a member of 
the War Labor Board. 


“The Job That Should Be Done” 


The above is the title of an excellent public-relations 
booklet recently produced by the American Cotton Manu- 


facturers Association. It presents in simple language, and 
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vraphically by way of excellent illustrations. the basic facts 
regarding the relationship of the cotton-textile industry to 
the general public, to the communities in which its mills 
are located, and to its employees. The booklet carries a 
foreword by Wm. M. McLaurine. secretary and treasurer. 
in charge of the association’s public relations activities. 


Textile Industry Credit Program 


Credit executives of the textile industry held a one-day 
-ession at the Gibson Hotel. Cincinnati. May 13. in con- 
junction with the 47th Annual Credit Congress of the 
National Association of Credit Men. The program included 
addresses by Louis Oresman. C. P. A.. of Aronson & Ores- 
man. New York; G. C. Klippel. Van Camp Hardware & 
lron Co.. Indianapolis; and Clarence Abbott. War Pro- 
duction Board, Cincinnati. The group elected the following 
committee to take charge of the program at the next 
congress: Chairman, C. Callaway. Jr... Crystal Springs 
Bleachery. Inc., Chickamauga. Ga.: vice-chairman. A. James 
Mill. Mill Factors Corp... New York; Committee. W. K. 
Loomis. Wellington Sears Co.. New York: A. C. Walstrom. 
Remis Bros. Bag Co.. Omaha. Neb. 


The Bond Honor Roll 


Among the many textile companies which are going all- 
out in the purchase of War Savings Bonds are the following: 

Pepperell Mfg. Co.. at its Biddeford (Me.) plant, has 
92% of its employees signed up for the payroll allotment 
plan... . Cannon Mills Co. has developed a plan for par- 
ticipation. . . . Employees at the Boaz (Ala.) Mills, Inc. 
have signed up 100%. ... A large thermometer registers 
the daily sale of War Savings Bonds and Stamps at the 
Dover Mill. Shelby, N. C. On the first day of the drive the 
cloth room employees signed up 1007... . Dixie Merceriz- 
ng Co.. Chattanooga. Tenn.. has joined the 100% Club. . . 
So have the Puritan Knitting Mills Corp... Altoona, Pa.. and 
le Gloria Rayon Corp., Johnson City, Tenn. . . . Green 





XTILE MILLS of United States Rubber Co. which formerly pro- 


ed cord and fabric for tires, now weave heavy cotton duck for 


military purposes. Of the company's five mills, three have 


Above is a tire cord 


nverted to duck yarns and tabr 


nq 64 in., No. 10 duck. 





STARCHES 


FOR ALL 
TEXTILE PURPOSES 


QUALITY 


AND 


SERVICE 


CLINTON 
COMPANY 


CLINTON IOWA 
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INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


with your present 
Drying Equipment 





How? The Red-Ray Unit can be applied io 
every process where heat is required—at 
a fraction of the cost of additional equip- 
ment. 


Red-Ray textile units 
not only improve the 
quality of the finished 
product but increases 
production from 2 to 5 
times with no added 
manpower. 





Write for data—let us give you the answer 
to your problems at once. 


In one typical mill 


where they were dry- 
= g 0 ing at the rate of 40 
. * 
yds. per minute on a 
tenter-frame with ordi- 
445 West 45 St. nary burners, produc- 
tion was increased to 


120 yards per minute 
New York, N. 7. by installing a Red- 
Ray Unit. 
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River Mills. Inc.. Tuxedo, 
N. C.. and Avondale Mills. 
Sylacauga. Ala. are also 
among the many mills con- 
ducting Bond campaigns. 

In an impressive ceremony ! 
attended by representatives of \4 aN = =UNITED 
Government, finance, industry Se, STATES 
and the retail trade. foremen P’ SAVINGS 
and supervisors of the 6.500 
employees of the Botany 
Worsted Mills pledged sub- 
scriptions to War Savings 
Bonds which will exceed the 





existing subscriptions that now 
have reached 10% of the mill's 
payroll. The goal is for individual investment by each em- 
ployee of at least 10% of his or her wages. 

The latter is also the goal of the Treasury Department in 
its new drive. 


Cotton Goods Famine Seen 


If the war continues for another year, the world-wide 
famine in cotton goods will reach such serious proportions 
that mills in the United States will be kept busy long after 
the conclusion of peace in clothing the down-trodden millions 
in occupied and belligerent countries alike, Dr. C. T. Murchi- 
son, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, told the Com- 
modity Club at a meeting May 28. 

Dr. Murchison said that there was no justification for the 
belief that peace would result in an immediate collapse in 
cotton and cotton goods values and a sharp decline in the 
consumption of the raw fiber by American mills. He pointed 
out that shortages have already developed in many lines sold 
in the domestic market alone and that time would be required 
to make up the deficiency in the supply of these goods. 


S. C. Association Re-elects Chapman 


James A. Chapman was re-elected president of the South 
Carolina) Cotton Manufacturers Association at a war- 
abbreviated meeting in Spartanburg, May 27. The othe! 
officers were re-elected, including Wm. P. Jacobs, executive 
vice-president and treasurer; S. H. Swint, second vice-presi- 
dent; Miss A. L. Norman, acting secretary. The association 
pledged its readiness to make any changes necessary to meet 
war requirements. 


Viscose Corp. Guides Consumers on Rayon 
Stockings 


American Viscose Corp, has launched a national advertis- 
ing campaign in women’s magazines to give American women 
authentic information concerning the current rayon hosiery 
situation. The first advertisements are appearing in the 
June issues of Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall's and Woman's 
Home Companion. 

In explaining the status of rayon hosiery at this time, the 
company states: “Rayon stockings are now on sale through- 
out the country. . . . Certain special yarns had been de- 
veloped by us for hosiery. The machinery necessary for 
the production of these yarns, however, is needed for the 
war program. In the meantime, your rayon stockings may 
be made of yarns not designed for hosiery, but for other 
uses. ... If your first pairs are not all you'd like them to 
be. don’t be too critical. Remember that American  in- 
venuity is achieving improvements in design, processing, and 
finishing which will surely result in your greater satis 
faction.” 

The advertisements also include directions for the ca! 
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‘ul selection and care of rayon hosiery to obtain the longest 
possible wear and the greatest satisfaction. These directions 
follow: 

1. “Buy them wisely. Check foot and length measure- 
nents in relation to your own individual requirements. 
Proper size is extremely important in securing satisfactory 
wear. 

2. Put them on carefully. Like all stockings of this type, 
they should be handled with care. Avoid runs, do not catch 





or snag them. 
3. Wash after wearing. Rayon stockings, like all others, 
will give better service if washed as soon as possible after 





GET PROPER 
HUMIDIFICATION 


with 


wearing. Use lukewarm water and mild soapsuds. 

1. Wash carefully. Rayon has less strength when wet 
or damp. It recovers its strength when dry. 

5. Don’t rub them. Squeeze the lukewarm soapsuds 
through the stockings. Rinse well in lukewarm water. Do 








em- 
not twist or wring. but squeeze out water. Hang on smooth | 
ie rod to dry, away from direct heat and sunlight. Never use | J 
clothespins. ( ge 
6. Dry thoroughly. Rayon stockings should never be worn 
until thoroughly dry. After you have washed your stock- 
ings we suggest that you do not wear them the follow- 
ide ing day.” 
Ns . ° Je . 
aye Synthetic fibres demand proper humidification 
‘ 
- to a much greater degree than natural fibres. 
yns . » . , , 
hi Mills Plan Pooling Machine Shops But the problem of the speedy installation of low 
; i ie t reliable humidifying equipment is solved b 
m- Pooling of machine-shop facilities by hosiery mills for a HUMIDIFIERS q Ficchtie ola a 
war work in localities where there is a concentration of tad lnstelind “sneal he" ain a ie 
he such mills, is the end-point of a survey which has been an Sin hs aake anata. ae a 
in made by the National Association of Hosiery Manufac- = a aaa oe on he aa 9 
he turers, These production centers probably will be guided a a ay , 
ed by the procedure now being worked out in High Point, N.C. 
; HEAVY DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
ed 
Great Activity Marks Cotton Week SPECIFICATIONS: 
Vaporizes a minimum of 
: : . , ae . o |-gall hour. 
The celebration of National Cotton Week, May 15 to Furnished. complete, ~— 
h May 23 brought important phases of cotton goods mer- et eae 18" di- 
r- chandising to the attention of millions of consumers all over ameter, 14'' high. } 
. the country. Large banners carrying the Cotton-Week poster | talken Gacharged = herisee- 
. were hung across Worth Street and across Broadway near — = =e ‘ 
7 : es ; Sed a ; ower y G.E. ball bear- 
7 Worth Street. in New York. The Institute of Distribution, ing motor, 110-120¥ 60C, 
| drawing approximately 100- 
n | watts of electrical current 
; Tank equipped with adju:t- 
t able float valve and sup- 
plied complete with hanging 
brackets. 
D.C. available at slight in- 
1 creased cost. 
¢ What users say 
n “We are pleased to report that we have the two units up and 
, running and we experienced quite an improvement in our weave 


room. We, therefore, are placing herewith an order for two 
additional units which kindly send through as quickly as possible, 
as should they come in this coming Friday we would be able to 
get same connected up Saturday morning when the mill is not in 
operation.” 


se VS 
WwW rite for complete information. Let us show you how you 
6 


can put in Walton Equipment ‘‘overnight''—without 
expensive duct work, and get the humidity your tex- 
tile processing demands. Prices are low compared fo 
results accomplished. 


WALTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


1186 Grove Street 
IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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HUBBARD 
Sectional Warp Brams 


FOR TRICOT KNITTING 


OUR sectional warp beam require- 

ments can now be easily filled. Write 
for the facts about the new Hubbard Sec- 
tional Warp made of electro- 
welded-steel to give essential strength and 
hight weight. 


Beams, 


tricot 
knitting mills, these new clectro-welded 


Under tests conducted at several 
steel sectional warp beams have proved 
successful beyond expectations. By taking 
advantage of the structural strength of steel 
and the ngidity afforded by clectro-welded 
construction, Hubbard engineers have held 
weight down to a minimum. ‘Tests proved 
that both machines and operators work 
smoothly and efficiently with these 
Hubbard beams. 


new 


5) If you need or soon will need, 


Sectional Warp Beams, write for 
oF) 


specifications and prices. May we 
5) 


suggest that you plan in advance 
of your needs. . . to assure future 
deliveries on time. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Spools and Reels Since 1912 
For the Textile and Wire Industries 


1626 CARROLL AVENUE - 
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Inc., representing 106 non-grocery chain stores, cooperate 
as usual by featuring Cotton Week in its nearly 15,000 store 
in 2,500 communities. The principal railroad systems 0} 
the country featured Cotton Week on their menu cards and 
some of them used cotton stock for printing the menus. 

“Cotton Freshness for Fighting Trim”, which was th 
slogan for Cotton Week, was enthusiastically accepted by 
stores all over the country. 


Wool Mills Advance Wages 


Wool goods industry foresees a wage raise as June opens 
with an increase of 5 to 744¢ per hour by American Woolen 
Co., effective June 15. Other firms took similar action. 


New Use for Lamicel 


A new use for Lamicel announced by Celanese Corp. of 
\merica is in a process for finishing the bottoms of trousers 
and slacks, now devoid of cuffs. The process involves the 
placing of a strip of Celanese Lamicel fabric between two 
layers of the trouser cloth and stitching on the underside. 
Application of heat and pressure then laminates the fabric, 
making it pliable but firm enough to hang in trim comfort- 
able lines without clinging and sagging around the ankles. 


Flood Damage in Eastern Pennsylvania 


Heavy rains and breaking of a few small dams resulted 
in flood conditions on rivers and streams in eastern Pennsy]- 
vania on May 24 and considerable damage was done to 
property including several textile mills. The affected area 
included Scranton. Honesdale, Carbondale, Hawley, etc. 


Wool Overseers Plan Technical Council 


The National Association of Woolen and Worsted Over- 
seers held its semi-annual meeting at Crescent Park, R. L., 
on May 15. Following a suggestion made by Howard 
Thompson of the Truche Leather Co., Peabody, Mass., it 
was voted to appoint a committee to consider whether tech- 
nical consultation councils should be set up to serve in the 
emergency by sharing knowledge to the end that more and 
better goods be produced, It was proposed to form a Cloth 
Council of finishers and weavers, a Yarn Council of worsted 
spinners and combers, a Dyer’s Council of dyers, and a 
Woolen Council of woolen carders and spinners. 

The meeting also voted on the motion of Tom Parkin, to 
authorize the president to appoint a committee of five to 
revise the constitution, which as Mr. Parkin said, had not 
been touched: for 30 years. J. Frederick Murphy, assistant 
attorney general of the State of Rhode Island, was the guest 
speaker. William B. Fales, head of the Rhode Island 


School of Design, also spoke. Thirty-two men were admit- 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 
ye ed by Resear 
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—— in the rain” 


W eatherproofing an army of four 
million men... six million men. 
eight million men... 


Protecting the comfort and health 
of the men behind the guns with 
fabrics that defy wind and rain, 
sleet and snow ... 


It is the new service finishes on 
Army outerwear that keep men 
“singin’ in the rain.” 

The ever-increasing demand for 
water repellent fabrics places new 
responsibilities on the: weet finish- 
ing department. Herc, Butterworth 
Machines are already working under 
terrific strain, playing their part in 
the battle of production. 


As Butterworth Jiggs, Padders, 
Quetsches and Compartment Ma- 


chines go into production on the 
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Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


new service finishes, mill engineers 
and superintendents are constantly 
on guard to detect the first let- 
down in quality or quantity of 
production and then seizing 
every Opportunity to repair or re- 
place worn-out equipment. 


Since 1820, the Butterworth Or- 
ganization has served the Textile 
Industry —pioneering, building and 
improving machinery for the Wet 
End of Textile Finishing. 


Today, while Ordnance production 
has first call on our facilities, we 
are still producing Textile Ma- 
chines as called for in America’s 
great war effort. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia, 
Offices in Providence, R. I. 
In Canada: W 


Penna 
and Charlotte, N.C. 
. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont 
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Your present Water Softeners or Filters may ted to membership and names of 20 new applicants turned 


have to laugh at those “Duration Years’—and | over to the investigating committee. It was voted to hold 
simply make the best of things in meeting war- | the annual meeting in Boston, Mass., at the Hotel Manger. 
time’s increased demands. Naturally, if the | Edward J. Wolfendale was nominated for president, and for 


: : ‘ third vice-president (the contested ofhce) there were the 
axis are axed this year—we'll be able to re- ut enemies ce ee ae oe ee 
following nominations: Elwood Ward, Manuel Silva, Fred 


place your softeners and filters with new equip- Casey and Fred Pratt. It was proposed that the association 
ment just that much sooner. employ field representatives to keep in contact with members. 


r President Johi i. Lvons presided. 
BUT we're not crystal gazers! We are, how- ee 


ever, prepared and equipped to help your 
water purification equipment to last out—and 
laugh at—the duration years with: 


Produces Blended Yarn Containing Aralac 


Development of a new blended yarn for weaving and knit- 
ting has been announced by Amoskeag Lawrence Mills, Inc., 
FREE H & T INSPECTION New York. Known as Coralac. the yarn is made of 50% 


9n¢ 


AND CHECK UP SERVICE | cotton fiber, 25°% viscose process rayon, and 250% Aralac 


casein fiber. The yarn is being produced at the Amoskeag 
Lawrence Mill, Manchester, N. H. Production at present 


Your nearest H & T engineer will be glad to | will be at the rate of about 2.400.000 Ib. annually, but the 


give your water purification plant a complete | company has facilities for spinning about 15,000,000 lb. a 
check-up—without cost to you. His report and | year. It is stated that use of the new yarn permits produc- 
recommendation for rejuvenating the system is tion of a fabric which in appearance is somewhere between 


yours without fee or obligation. Perhaps he a spun rayon and a worsted fabric. 


will find it “OK as is”, but it’s good to know— 
not guess—about the condition of your present A.A.T.C.C. Notes 
water purification equipment and the purity of 
your water supply. Let us help your equip- 
ment last out—and laugh at—the duration. 


Plans for the annual meeting of the American Association 
ot Textile Chemists & Colorists to be held in Atlantic City, 
Oct. 8 to 1l, are being rapidly completed. The theme ot 
the entire meeting will be the textile chemist’s contribution 
to the war effort. An innovation will be a series of round: 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY INC _ table discussions of the following subjects: (1) dyeing wool 
y . and its blends, (2) mildewproofing, waterproofing, and fire- 


Mfgs. of Water Filters and Water Softeners proofing cotton, (3) pigment colors vs. vat dyes, (4) proces: 
CLAYTON. NEW JERSEY sing of hosiery, (5) emergency substitutes for dyes, chemi- 
' 


cals, and processes. 


WATER PURIFICATION PLANTS —jeochcie pan’ 8 08 W'S March of U.S. Testing Co. 


Inc., spoke on the microbiology of textile fibers. 
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ALL-OUT WAR 
EFFORT demands 


maximum machine perform- 
ance. Adequate lubrication 
forcapacity operationof 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


is afforded by . . . 
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.». SINCLAIR LILY 
WHITE SPINDLE 
OILS and NO-DRIP 
LUBRICANTS. These, 


and Sinclair oils for Knitting 
Machinery, are specially de- 
veloped to keep machine 
hours up and operating costs 
down. 


Write for ‘‘The Service Factor''—a freé 


ned 
publication devoted to the solution of 


iold 


ger. 


lubricating problems. 


fol 
the 
red 
‘ion 


ers, 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 


2540 West Cermak Road 10 West 51st Street Riatto Bios. 573 West PEACHTREE STREET Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York City Kansas City ATLANTA Fr. WortH 
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Abington Vacuum stripper on 3-card set | 


554 cotton cards automatically stripped ‘ 
in a prominent woolen mill 


by Abington Vacuum System 







->, ABINGTON VACUUM 
=) CARD STRIPPING & 
WASTE COLLECTING 


\ daved TIME 
~~ 


Ce MAN- 
wel ¥ 0 DOWER 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


With the Abington system, one man 
strips 675 cotton cards once per 8-hr. 
shift. Less card down time increases 
production at least 4° on cotton, 
while on wool the increase often 
equals an extra set of cards. 


Stripping cotton card cylinder 
and doffer automatically by 
vacuum 


IMPROVED QUALITY 


Elimination of brushes assures 
maximum effectiveness of fibre 
separation by keeping wire faces 
sharper and wire bends truer. Ease 
and speed of operation often permit 
an extra stripping per shift as added 


Product-quality Insurance 


MAXIMUM CLEANLINESS 


Vacuum stripping and process waste 
collecting makes an easy task out 
of “the dirtiest job in the mill”. 
Protects operators against inhaling 
clouds of brushed-up dirt and fly. 
Takes the back-breaking grind out 
of cleaning under machinery. Re- 
moves process waste to a central 
without trucking 
Promotes clean 





Waste Station used to collect 
flat strips, comber noil and 
other precess waste. 


waste house 
through the aisles. 
floors and clean machinery in vari- 
ous departments where conveying 
enhancing cleanliness of 


is used 


product 


Used in some 700 mills 
both cotton and wool 





Floor sweeping by vacuum 


but really 
dirt and fly 


doesn't just move 
REMOVES the 


Send for illustrated Stripper Bulletin 


ABINGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 


e CHARLOTTE, N.C 





Card Strippers 


OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. 












NEWS OF THE MONTH 


This and That 


| Avondale Mills, held its annual four-day inspection tri; 
| last month during which 150 officials, stockholders, and cus. 
tomers of the mills toured the towns where the various plants 
are located and were guests at a series of dinners. 7 

Georgia School of Technology, Textile Department, pre- 
sented a display of hand-woven materials in connection with 
the first anniversary of a new course in industrial design, 


on May 8. 


Chicago Yarn Men’s Club decided to forego the usual 





| 













































volf tournament this June because of the war. and instead 
has made a contribution to the American Red Cross. especi- 





ally for the benefit of the American prisoners of war. Every 
vear since 1922 this club has entertained hosiery and under- 
wear manufacturers in the Middle West at many of the best 
golf courses in the Chicago area. 

“The Threads of a Nation,” a film short in natural color 
depicting cotton, from raw material to finished product. has 
been reconditioned and improved and is being re-issued by 
the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. has completed arrangements 
wherein its sales staff will distribute the products of the 
Topton Rug Mfg. Co. in all States west of Missouri. In the 
balance of the country Bigelow-Sanford will offer a line of 
cotton rugs made by the Long Valley Rug Co. 





A memorandum of understanding has been entered into 
S. Secretary of Agriculture and the Minister 
of Finance and Commerce of Peru. under which the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. will purchase up to 200.000 bales of 
Peruvian cotton each year during the war. 





between U. 


The base price 
is equivalent to about 10.69¢ per pound for cotton of good 
middling 1\%s-in. staple. 


American states 





that 100 full- % 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers are now turning out all- 


Bemberg Corp. over 
Bemberg rayon stockings in greater or less quantities. There 
is also on the market a new line of $1.50 neckties woven 
of Bemberg and Fiberglas. 
Textile Designers, Analysts and Technicians Association 
met May 9 at the Wamsutta Club. New Bedford, Mass.. and 
heard about Fiberglas from J. G. Clemens. Jr. of Cambridge, | 
Mass.. and a. fy Tucker, of Providence. R. J PrP. Cc. ayner, 
of Giltedge Textiles, Inc.. the meeting. | 


of 


National Cotton Waste Association, organized at a 


was chairman 


meet- 
ing in New York Nov. 24, 1941, made its temporary organiz- 
ation permanent at a recent convention held in the Claridge 
Hotel. Atlantic City. J. Robert Orton was elected president; 
Justin Smith, first vice-president. and Charles M. Haskins. 
New York, secretary-treasurer. 


Seventh annual meeting of the Canadian Association of 
was held 
in the Royal Connaught Hotel. Hamilton. O. ©. 
H. G. Smith. Knitted 


\dministrator. was principal speaker. 


Textile Colorists and Chemists. Ontario Section. 
recently 
Pemberton was re-elected president, 


(Goods 


A summer course jn textile testing is again announced |}y 
the Textile Division of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Mass.. July 28 


Cambridge. beginning and continuing {0 


weeks, 


A special type of 


“even 


felt made from high-quality rags 


been developed by Armstrong Cork Co. to replace burlap 


as a backing in the company’s standard-gage straight-line 
nlaid linoleum 

The annual outing and volf tournament of the National 
\ssociation of Finishers of Textile Fabrics was held at 





the Baltusrol Golf Club. Short Hills. N. J.. 


Cotton yarn appearance standards, covering 3s to 





on June 9. 
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Scales without modern features may be as unsuited to your present 
needs as the car you bought thirty years ago . . . may be needlessly 
retarding production and increasing costs. 

For scales have acquired amazing new abilities. They weigh even 
while materials are on the move. At the touch of a button they print 
weight records far faster than a man can read and write them . 
rhe aPPie scales; and without the inevitable human errors. They count small parts 
| pairs , ) ; and products. They weigh and disburse preset amounts automati- 


cally, and can keep ingredient proportions secret! 


Let Us Help You 

Fairbi.nks Scale engineers are thoroughly familiar with the applica- 
tion of improved scales to today’s industrial methods and processes. 
Perhaps they could suggest modernizations which would prepare 
your present scales to serve you more efficiently, or uses in which 
specialized new scales would swiftly repay their cost. Write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Dept. F204, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Branches 
and service stations throughout the United States and Canada. 


SCALES 


STS aa Ld 
aS MOTORS FAIRBANKS SCALES LU via ae e304. bY Pa AIR CONDITIONERS 











Certified Climate 


A Textile Necessity 


Maxzs possible a better product, 
frequently from lower grades of staple. 
Production is often improved as much as 24 
to 3 per cent. Certified Climate has been 
known to pay for itself in less than a year. 





Parks-Cramer Company 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
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developed jointly by the American Society for Testing Mat 
rials and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. are noy 
being produced by the A.S.T.M. and can be secured tron 
the society’s headquarters, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 
for $10. 


A recommended revision of Commercial Standard CS65 
38 covering methods of testing wool and part-wool fabrics 
is being circulated to the trade for written acceptance by 
the National Bureau of Standards. 


Civilian Trade Limited By What Mills Will 
Accept 


Cotton goods trading through May was scattered and 
irregular, the chief limiting factor being willingness of 
mills to accept orders. When cotton eased, sales looked a 
little more attractive to mills but even then business gen- 
erally was light. Some bag materials offered for sale failed 
to stir interest among buyers. Bids on print cloth below the 
base of 48¢ per pound were turned down. Trade in finished 
cottons was at first paralyzed by the general price ceiling 
order, but later revived and moved cautiously, 


Wool goods trading continues routine, since manufac- 
turers are allotting their available civilian production to 
their customers, and there is little that a buyer’s initiative 
can do for him under existing conditions. Even on the allot- 
ment, mills include the phrase that they will not be 
responsible for failure for any reason to deliver the full 
quantity involved. The attitude toward blends on part of the 
majority in the industry seems to favor using re-worked 
wool as far as it can satisfactorily go. Interesting combina- 
tions of wool with alpaca and mohair will doubtless be tried. 
In one quarter a line of carpets has been offered with paper 
yarn used instead of jute in the backing, but buyers are 
favoring other types of goods so long as they can get them. 


Rayon is still another field where allotment of production 
is going forward. Successful experiment in the use of syn- 
thetics in military fabrics is making small but steady inroads 
on the volume available for civilian use. Converters are 
requiring somewhat higher grade goods than a year ago and 
it seems that as their market tightens they tend to center 
their volume in better materials. 

Hosiery manufacturers continue to expand production of 
rayon full-fashioned goods, and the newest entrant into this 
field is the 51-gage rayon number. It is also said that experi- 
ments in producing full-fashioned stockings of acetate have 
overcome some of the original difficulties. Retailers find 
growing interest among women in cotton socks, but the 
industry takes this as a seasonal proposition. Buyers begin 
to sense a shortage in men’s and children’s cotton hose, and 
also in fine cotton full-fashioned. since it is difficult for 
mills to get the desired counts of fine cotton yarns. 

Underwear mills are receiving further pressure from the 
Government to turn out necessary military goods and present 
inactivity of the civilian trade is a matter of little conse- 
quence to them, There is some belief in the market that 
distributors have accumulated excessive inventories. It 
suggests that the consumer will not feel any pinch in this 
field for anothet season or two. ‘ 


Outerwear merchants find that the seasonal element in 


their business brings perplexing questions into the genera 


‘ 


maximum price ceiling as of March levels. Retail buye 


who might have come to town in May postponed their try 
and are arriving now in June. Many fall lines show resuits 
of experimentation in new fiber blends, although there are 
still a fair number of all-wool items available. All-cotto! 
sweaters have received considerable attention. 
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Easy plan makes 
your present 
equipment give 


MORE 
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g Write for free Check Chart. 
It’s designed to show exactly how efficiently your water 
softeners are working, and to indicate where quick im- 
& provements can be made. Just fill it out—it’s easy to 
t- understand, takes little time. Then mail it to Permutit. 
e 
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Your water softeners are 
brought back to full capacity. 


Increased production demands top efficiency through- 


Permutit experts will make 
recommendations after careful study 


of the facts. Is the water you get as soft as the unit was 

re] » . e7 » » » e cwener; ’ . 
designed to produce? Is the volume between regenera- out your plant. Get the help of the world’s largest manu- 
tions up to rated capacity? Perhaps new zeolites are facturer of water conditioning equipment—and get 


needed. Permutit can deliver these immediately. more soft water now! 


GET YOUR FREE CHECK CHART NOW. 
Address: The Permutit Company, Dept. B, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


In Canada, call upon the Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd....Montreal...Toronto ... Winnipeg ... Calgary. 


WATER CONDITIONING 
PUN a eat 
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4 Worsted-Type Spun Rayon 


Different effects achieved from those gained 
by spinning on cotton system 





CREATION OF FABRICS which are difficult or impossible to 
execute in all-wool is made possible in worsted mills by use 
of viscose rayon staple fiber, according to Pierre Sillan. of 
the Fabric Development Department of American Viscose 
Corp., in a release issued recently by that company. Worsted 
spinning provides a variety of fabrics entirely different in 
appearance and touch from those produced by cotton spin- 
ning. This is due to the fact that the deniers, length of 
staple. and twist of yarns are entirely different, and that the 
natural fibers which can be used in blends are also of differ- 
ent grade. An abstract of the release follows: 

The rayon staple fibers most commonly used are 3 and 
5.50 den., dull or bright, in lengths of 4, 5. 6. and 7 in. 
Coarser deniers can also be used, Longer staple and finer 
deniers produce the best result and give the most strength in 


Removes starch quickly, | fine yarns. The softness of rayon staple fiber allows. its 


| blending with the coarse wool. which is more easily available. 

saf | h hl i and still produce a soft fabric. Other advantages include 

e Y; t oroug y: | the possibility of getting cross-dyed effects. and of creating 
: washable sport fabrics if the percentage of wool is small. 

Viscose staple fiber shrinks less than wool. Consequently, 

when laying out a fabric made of 100% viscose staple, the 


c 


: | width in reed should be about 614% less than with all wool: 
eSIZeC Wit | in a 50-50 blend about 314% less; in a 25-75 blend about 
114% less. The number of ends and picks per inch should 

he increased accordingly. 


Due to the difference of specific gravity between wool and 
viscose staple fiber, it is necessary to add (in a 100% viscose 
| staple fabric) approximately 10% to the weight of the con 


struction to get the volume normally obtained in 100° woo! 
fabrics. Usually, it is necessary that more twist be given 


‘ie: 


The enzymes in Exsize act two wavs to a yarn containing blends of viscose staple than to 100% 





' 
: in removing sizing. (1) Starch is liq- | oe d eae re ' ' 
ied ’ , Gabardines and tropical fabrics are well suited for viscose 
uefied, then (2) rapidly converted to Ae ; : 
: 7 rayon and wool blends. For fine gabardines using 48/2 o1 
readily soluble forms. Thus, not only ; “nae , : , . ec 
aia Lote acai 90/2 yarn, 3-den. is recommended. For tropicals, 5.50 den. 
: aoes it reduce 1e J S17 | ; 1 ‘ ¢ 
: cd the time of desizing, | can be used if the yarns are not finer than 36/2. A small 
ut it also completely removes all | percentage of mohair in tropicals will give a resilient fabric. 
traces of the sizing with a minimum | Serges and flannels in various blends of rayon and wool are 
of rinsing. attractive and readily lend themselves to piece dyeing. To 
Exsize contains no acids, alkalis or obtain best results, it is necessary that fine wool grades be 
harsh chemicals to injure delicate fab- used so that the fabrics can be fulled properly. A great 
rics. Its gentle, natural action leaves variety of other fabrics can also be made, such as shark-skins. 
cloth perfectly prepared for bleach- | is 9 
‘ ; 3 Reus Gabardines are usué ade wi ine yarns, ¢ > 
iain; sdepelne: sind naiabietiionn. yabardines are u ually made with fine yarns, and the 
sae a added yarn strength given by the rayon makes them easy 
Write for further information on , : ues , hag - 
; ; to weave. Yarns which are difficult to spin in 100% wool 
this economical product. a i i 
on account of their fineness run much better if rayon is 
added, and the greater the amount of rayon the stronge! 
is the yarn. These fabrics are usually piece-dyed and can 
he sold in either plain shades or cross dyed, leaving either 
the wool or the rayon white. 
Practically all the rayon-wool blended fabrics that have 
heen successful in the men’s wear field have been adopted by 
Our laboratory facilities and practical field men are available the women’s wear field. The leading type is gabardine 


to help you with desizing problems. Men’s wear type suitings of worsted and tropicals, as well as 


Hannels and coverts, are popular. Twills ranging from the 


PABST SALES COMPANY heavy cavalry to whipcords are being used for women’s 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS coats and suits. Use of viscose staple imparts increased 


strength to worsted crepes. Lighter weight fabrics are pos 


° sible. Novelty fabrics made of spun rayon and wool blends 
should have a great future. as the cro dveins ibilities 
‘ a greg . as Ss- g possiD! 
Warehouses at New York, are almost unlimited and solid colors in the same fiber blends 
and Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. produce beautiful shades 
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I ne fabries—such as this hard-finished worsted owe much of their stvle appeal to 


l after the 


he proper application ol high quality processing avents both hetfore ind 


ies come from the looms. Producers of such fabrics are among the most consistent 
of Colgate-Palmoliye-Peet wetting. fulling. scouring and dispersing agents — high 

ity soaps and detergents made spe ially for the textile industry 

il in your loeal C.P.P. man. Ask him for complete information on the full line of 


ile Palmolive-Peet processing agent: and how then propel applieation ean ie prove 


ity and reduce processing costs. Or. write direct to us, 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


COLGATE T.K.S. SOAP . COLGATE KWIK YLV ARCTI SYNTEX ‘‘M‘ YAF 


COLGATE FORMULA 2 . OLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES . cTi¢ FLAKES 


JERSEY CITY. N. 


OLGATE BLENDEL 


BADGER FLAKES 


LLING SOAP 
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I Hk kind of water found in your own locality dictates 


the type of water conditioning equipment you should 
have. Water differs greatly in hardness, sediment, and 
chemical make-up in different locations. Likewise, its 
uses and applications vary. As a result it is seldom that 


two water conditioning jobs present the same problems. 


Graver has studied the water -onditioning requirements 
of hundreds of different inaustries and during the past 
30 years has designed and built the equipment to meet 
these requirements. We can provide not just one type, 
but all types of conditioning equipment. Consequently, 
when Graver engineers tackle a problem it is not with 
the idea of selling one specific type of conditioner, but 
rather to analyze the situation and then design and build 
the equipment best suited to the particular job at hand. 
In every transaction, the recommendations of Graver 
engineers are based not upon what we have to sell, but 


upon what will best meet your needs. 


If you heve a water conditioning problem it will pa: 


you to bear this fact in mind and consult Graver. 






























WATER SOFTENERS CLARIFIERS FILTRATION SYSTEMS 
SEWAGE EQUIPMENT VAPOR CONSERVATION SYSTEMS 
STEEL STORAGE TANKS WELDED CONSTRUCTION STRESS RELIEVING 

X-RAYING FABRICATED STEEL AND NON-CORROSIVE PLATE 
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|on cards equipped with metallic clothing. 


Higher Card Speeds Tested 


No mechanical difficulties met with, nor any 
sacrifice of quality 


7 |THE PRACTICABILITY of increasing cylinder speeds to boost 


cotton card production is discussed by Prof. G. H. Dunlap 
in a report on results of tests carried out in a southern mill 
In this mill 25s 
and 3ls warp yarn and 39s filling yarn were spun from cotton 


| which had been carded at cylinder speeds of 160 and 190 


r.p.m. The test was conducted over a period of several 
months and thousands of pounds of cotton were processed. 
Card waste, ends down in spinning and breaking strength 
and appearance of yarn varied little as between normal and 
No mechanical difficulties were 
encountered, In brief. card production was increased without 


high card cylinder speeds. 


| a sacrifice in quality. Results of this test are similar to those 


i 2a.oe 


obtained in other mills on cards equipped with regular wire 
(Textice Worwp, April, 1942). 

The cotton tested was of the same grade and staple and 
\t 
nep count in web was 
average maximum sliver variation per yard at card 
was 9.46% ; 


clothing. 


was manufactured under similar mechanical conditions. 
160 r.p.m. total card waste was 3.45% : 


ends down per 1,000 spindles per hour for 25s 


| warp were 25.57, for 3ls warp 21.2, and for 39s filling 20.83; 


|for 3ls warp 28.36, and for 39s filling 20.49; 


breaking strength (skein) of 25s warp was 73.6 lb., of 3ls 
warp 60.1 lb., of 39s filling 44.9 Ib. At 190 r.p.m. total card 
waste was 3.385%: 15.44; 


maximum sliver variation per yard at cards was 8.69% 


nep count in web was average 
; ends 
down per 1,000 spindles per hour for 25s warp was 24.3], 
breaking 
strength (skein) of 25s warp was 73.8 lb.; of 3ls warp 59.6 
lb.. of 39s filling 44.3 Ib. 

In presenting this report. Professor Dunlap emphasizes 


that no one test is conclusive, but that experiments being 


carried out in many mills scattered over a wide aYea have. 
in general, upheld the practicability of increasing card 


speeds. He states further: “It is suggested that excessive 
speeds be tried with caution. In such a test the condition of 
the machine is a very important factor. A card in a_ poor 
state of repair cannot stand an appreciable increase in speed. 
Whenever speed becomes great enough to injure quality, the 
advantage of this increased production becomes doubtful. 
Some mills. upon attaining increased production by higher 
card speeds, are dissatisfied because tensile strength is not 
increased likewise. This greater strength of yarn is a worthy 
objective, but increased production with the same strength 
is a big step forward. The recent order of the War Produc- 
tion Board which changed over many of the textile plants 
to manufacture defense goods in many instances will necessi- 


In 


cases where the increased card speed proves adaptable to 


tate their spinning coarser numbers than heretofore. 
the mill. the card bottleneck situation will be improved antl 
production will be enabled to run more smoothly through the 
processes of manufacture.” 

Numerous textile plants are now experimenting with in- 
creased card cylinder speed. Many mills scattered over 4 
wide area are giving this problem a thorough and extensive 
trial. In general. these experiments have upheld the  prac- 
ticability of such increased speeds. Numerous plants have 
reported to date excellent results obtained without encount- 
difficulties. 
releasing their results to Professor Dunlap for publication 
feel that 


ering mechanical These cooperating mills are 


as soon as they their findings reasonably 


are 
conclusive. 

These tests were carried out as part of the practical re- 
the Southern Textile 


and the Textile Foundation 


search which is being sponsored by 


Arkwrights. 


\ssociation, the 
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THIS IS THE RAW STOCK DRYER FOR MORE 
UNIFORM DRYING AT HIGH RATES OF PRODUCTION 


lllustrated on this page is the new Hunter Duplex 
Raw Stock Dryer. 

Installed and running in plants handling such 
diversified raw materials as jute, cotton linters 
and staple, rags, hair, scoured and dyed wools, 
it is setting new productive highs with a new uni- 
formity of drying. For example: 

As stock passes along the apron, it is turned 
over at a predetermined point by uniquely con- 
trolled airstreams, thus giving a uniformity of 


drying unavailable in other known units. In addi- 
tion, each fan is direct connected to its own 
motor; there are no belts or pulleys. Extended 
surface heaters are used throughout, and all 
heaters are screened against flying lint. It is 
equipped with special steel plate apron, travel- 
ing wool guards and baffles that accurately 


direct airstreams. There is a size for every ap- 
plication. For complete details and installation 
data, write to 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 e¢ NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Western Representative: E. G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DARNELL CASTERS 
& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 


OT 
TL Lae NY Lat 
Casters and Wheels are 
TM ALTA 


Built-in quality assures a 
long life of efficient ser- 
Vice—it pays to Demand 
MALT 2 aL 


A SAVING AT EVERY TURN 





New Textile Machinery Rules 


(Continued from page 62) 
ed order who does not deliver his Certificate or Order. 
required to certify that the Certificate or Order was origina}}) 
issued to him. 
4. And lastly, an approved order is any order whic}; 
Director of Industry Operations may see fit to okay. outsid: 
of the scope of the stipulations. 


THERE ARE FOUR RESTRICTIONS upon the acceptance: 
orders for. and delivery and acquisition of machinery: 

1. No person can deliver any machinery unless the ord 
is an “approved” order. 

2. If a manufacturer or distributor has on his books order. 
dated prior to the effective date of L-83, which are not 


| approved orders, he may apply to WPB for authority 


deliver them. This application should be marked plainly 


“Ref: L-83,” and should be filed in triplicate. It should con 


| 


tain: a list of all the orders with the names of purchasers o: 
lessees; date of order; number of pieces and description o| 
machinery; value of machinery; rating assigned if any: 
certificate number if any; or blanket preference rating orde: 
and serial number: specified delivery date; percentage o| 
completion of the orders on the effective date of L-83: 
expected use of machinery. 

3. Auction sales, and sales ordered by courts and simila 
transactions. or liquidation of all or part of a business. and 
similar transactions—all require approved orders except 
when the Director of Industry Operations orders otherwise 

1. The 11 exempted transactions that do not require ap 
proved orders are: (1) seizure of machinery under conditional 
sales contracts. mortgages, etc.. or by tax authorities: (I] 
transfer by will or intestacy, or by law to trustees. to the 
benefit of creditors. in bankruptcy, insolvency, ete.: (III 
delivery or acquisition in mergers. sale and purchase of 
stock. lease of plant. transfer of assets: (IV) transfer. ot 
machinery within a plant or within a single corporate ente) 
prise, from one plant to another. but not from the manu 
facturing portion of a firm to a portion using it; (V) trade 
ins. where the machinery to be installed is delivered on an 
approved order: (VI) deliveries to and acquisitions by dis 
tributors. to fill approved orders actually in the hands of 
said distributors or to replace machinery delivered by a 
distributor upon an approved order: (VII) deliveries to and 
acquisitions by distributors of used machinery at auction. 
tax sales, and other liquidations; (VIII) deliveries for repai 
and return. return of a repaired machine. loan for not more 
than one month pending repair of damaged machines; (1X 
deliveries to be scrapped; (X) unloading from a vessel any 
imported machinery; (XI) transfer of paper in evidence ot 
financial interest. but not physical transfer of the machines 

But the four restrictions above do not apply to (1) any 
orders for parts for any single existing machine during any 
four-week period. totaling less than $1000, or to a singl 
machine delivered under the terms of this order; or (2) te 
anv order of $1000 or more for parts in case of an actual 
breakdown. 

To sum up other provisions: any person who feels undu 
hardship as a result of the order may appeal to WPB for 
relief, referring to L-83. Violators of the order may be fined 
or imprisoned, and they can be denied materials. All manu- 
facturers affected must keep complete records of production 
and deliveries for at least two years. They must make such 
reports as may be requested from time to time by WPB. 

Qn or before 15 days after May 18. all producers must 
file with WPB in triplicate, marked “Ref: L-83.° a record 
of all orders then on their books in excess of amounts stipu- 
lated in List A. which was attached to the order. (See “List 
AP page 60.) 
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MANY LARGE COMPANIES ARE NOW TAKING A CENSUS 
OF EMPLOYEES’ CARS AS PART OF NATION'S PROGRAM 
TO GET 40,000,000 WORKERS 10 THEIR JOBS ON TIME 


VOLUNTARY TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEES 
TO ROUTE FULL CARS TO WORK ARE SET UP 
BY PLANT EMPLOYEES IN EACH COMMUNITY 




































The problem of getting 40,000,000 workers to their 
jobs is being taken over by America’s car 
owners. Neighbors are already doubling up 
to go shopping, to take children to school, 
to go to work... but not enough of them! 
Your company and your employees can co- 
operate by taking a census of workers’ cars. 
Here’s how you can do it in your com- 
munity: (1) Fill out cards, like the one 
shown here, (2) Sort cards by residential 
districts, (3) Select sectional committees 
to act as traffic control groups for each 
district to assure equitable use of cars, 
(4) Route fall cars to work on every 
shift. Details can be worked out 
quickly by you... your workers 
. your community. The impor- 
tant thing is to start today to get 
every last mile of use from our 


cars, our gas, Our tires! 


Make a map like the one above, on which tw chart the routes tor 
each residential district. Dots indicate workers’ homes; circles indi 


cate workers with cars. 


This card is a sample guide. Make changes to suit your needs. Reprint 
or copy form on filing cards for each worker to fill out and turn in t 
your Transportation Committee 


Trolleys can’t do it ALONE. Even with stag Buses can’t do it ALONE. They're already Trains can't do it ALONE. Although every 
gered work hours to level off transportation taxed to their full seating capacity. And railroad is cooperating 100%, many of 
peaks there aren't enough trolleys to take enough vital steel and rubber can't be spared America’s mighty war production plants 


America’s millions to work. to build enough new buses. can’t be serviced by trains or subways. 


eee 






HOW TO CONSERVE MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
This 48-page book is for managers, engineers 
and plant operating men. It shows how you 
can conserve rubber through proper handling, 
installation and care of rubber conveyor, ele- 
vator and transmission belts; all types of in- 
dustrial hose; packings; linings; rolls; mount- 
ings; and other mechanical rubber goods; and 
clectrical wires, cables, and tapes. For free 
copies, write directly to Mechanical Goods 
Division, United States Rubber Company. 


GET FREE MILEAGE BUDGET CHARTS 
and copies of this free 32-page book 
on tire care from your local U.S. Tire 
Dealer or write direct to the United 
States Rubber Company. Hundreds 
of thousands of these charts and 
books are already in the hands of 
American car owners — helping to 
save tires, gas and oil. 
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IN AMERICA’S FIGHT FOR LIFE, EVERY TIRE-MILE MUST BE SAVED FOR ESSENTIAL DRIVING 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue . Rockefeller Center . New York 
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Is Your Mill 


‘WARP 
WISE? 


You are if youre using 


ALEX > 


(formerly AMYLEX) 


} 
} 


the Quick-Cooking, Slow-Congealing 
Starch Product Made Exclusively 
for Cotton Warp Sizing 


e For Better Warps: 
Strong Film Forming 
Good Penetration 
Smooth Yarn Surfaces 


e For Defense: 


Saves Tallow 
Speeds Production 
Conserves Labor & Material 


NALEX is particularly recommended for 


fine yarns and fabrics 


National STARCH 
PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK 





Vereen has 
sident of the 


William J. 


ween named pre 

Moultrie (Ga Cotton Mills, 
succeeding his tather, the late 
William Coachman Vereen, the 
founder ot the ompany who 
died recently in his 84rd veal 
is reporte l n These Mums 
ast month. William C. Ve- 
reen. 2nd. son of William J. 
Vereen, succeeds his father as 
vice-president, 

Franklin W. Hobbs, presi- 
dent of Arlington Mills. Law 
rence, Mass.. received Live 
honorary degree Doctor 
Science from Middlebury Col 


nmencement late 
in May. Mr. Ho 
ate of M.I.T.. « 


lewe at its co 
bbs is a gradu 


iss of “89, and 


Was reciplent of an honorary 
Masters degree from Dart 
mouth in 1913. He completed 
50 vears service with Arlington 


last year. 


George P. Smith, formerly 
vice-president and sales man- 
Viuscogee Mig. a: 
has been elected president, suc- 
Edward W. Swift. 
who has held that position for 


ace! ol 


ceeding 


over 40 vears, and who has 
been elected chairman of the 
board, 

A. M. Grayson, of Dallas. 
Texas. was elected president of 


(American Cotton Shippers As 
sociation at annual convention 
in New Orleans. R. C. Gregg. 
Memphis is vice-president, and 
D. W. Brooks, 

Ralph Paget was re-elected 
of the Dominion Woo! 


treasurer. 


president 


Dealers Association held re- 
cently in the Ontario Club. 
Toronto, Ont. Mr. Paget is 
now beginning his third term 
in that ig R. Hanson is 


vice-president, H. M. Rich- 
ards, treasurer, and W. J. 
Cannon, secretary. 


John P. Maguire, president 
Maguire & Co., 


commercial factors, 


ot John Pe 
York, 


New 











HN P. MAGUIRE, regi 
for WPB in New Y 


New ersey 


has been appointed regional di- 
WPB for New 


northern New 


rector otf the 
York State and 
Jersey. Mr. Maguire began his 
banking career in J9}1. In 
1919 he became operating head 
of the Textile Banking Co. and 
in 1936, head of his own com- 
pany. 

Coldthwaite H. Dorr, chair- 
beard of Cotton- 
Institute, New York. 
has been named a member of 


the War Manpower 


man of the 
Textile 


Commis- 
headed by 


sion Paul V. Me- 
Nutt. 

Ralph M. Jones, for many 
vears vice-president in charge 


ot production of Utica (N. Y.) 
Knitting Co., has succeeded the 
late Oscar W. Gridley 
dent and 


as presi- 
Earl 
superintendent 
, has been named 


veneral manager. 
W. Dunmore, 
of Mill No. 2 
vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction. 


N. Barnard Murphy has 
been elected president of 
lrion (Ga.) Co. He has pre- 
viously served as superinten- 
dent, and later vice-president 


and general manager. 

Archie F. Baille, 
vice-president of Penman’s, 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada, has 
been elected president to suc- 
ceed R. B. Morritz, who has 


former 


retired because of ill health. 
H. W. Lundy, general man- 
ager, has been elected vice- 
president. 

Julian Merrigold, for 17 
years with Wilson Bros., Chi- 
cago, has resigmed to join 
the Worcester (Mass.) Knit- 


ting Co. as assistant to the 
president, A. S. Persky. 
Benjamin Mates, 
vice-president and 
tendent of Malden 
Knitting Mills, has 
president and operating 
of Manchester (N. H.) 
Fashions, Inc. 
Clarence Tolg, works man- 
ager at Munsingwear, Inc., 


recently 
superin- 
( Mass.) 

become 
head 
Knitted 
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Useful 





Data on Alloys for Textile Equipment 


Booklet on INCO Nickel Alloys covers 


Corrosion and Heat Resistance, Mechanical 


Properties, Applications and Forms 


he twin advantages of - 


strength and resistance to corrosion are well- 
known attributes of Monel,* Nickel and In- 
conel.* This same combination of properties 
is also characteristic of the five newer INco 
Nickel Alloys .. .““K” Monel,* ““R” Monel,* 
“KR” Monel,* “S” Monel* and “Z” Nickel.” 

In addition, however, each of these alloys 
possesses individual properties such as heat 
resistance, extra hardness, spring properties, 
free-machinability and others. For a given 
application, therefore, there is one INco 
Nickel Alloy which from the standpoint of 
fabrication, service, or both, will prove more 
suitable than the others. 


Comparative data on all of these metals is 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


a Company ee eees 


\ddre ae éas.0@e eee 


accordingly desirable. Such information has 
been compiled and published in the booklet, 
“Individualized Inco Nickel Alloys.” For 
copies of this booklet, please mail the cou- 


pon below. 


* * * 


INCO Nickel Alloys in War Effort With the 


Nation at war, every pound of Nickel, Monel and Inconel 
that expanded facilities can produce is urgently needed for 
vessels of the Navy, mechanical and chemical equipment 
for the Army, vital parts of Aircraft, and for Chemical, 
Petroleum, Steel and other essential industries. As part of 
the all-out war effort the International Nickel Company 
will continue to report for the benefit of such users informa- 
tion concerning the selection, fabrication and use of Nickel 
and Nickel Alloys. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


“Monel” and other trade-marks which have an asterisk associated with 


them are trade-marks of The International Nickel Company, Ine. 


Gentlemen: Please mail ......... copies of the 
booklet “Individualized Inco Nickel Alloys” to: 
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-*+ No. 1 BASIC MATERIALS 
FOR UNCLE SAM’S ARSENAL! 





\ Perhaps you as a manufacturer of papers, 


in nearly all industries 


metals, textiles or some other commodity 
do not realize that alkalies are a factor 
practically every one 


of which is on a war time production basis. 







This explains why, even though Solvay ts 








America’s largest producer of alkalies, it canno: 
always supply full alkali requirements of the 
many Solvay customers w ho manufacture othe 
than war materials. 


Yet, as fast as changeovers can possibly be 












made, we are increasing production of impor- 


tant alkalies and related products to meet war 





time needs. At the same ume, it is possible that 


Solvay Technical Service may prove 
: 5 FOP ICTORY 
% 


helpful in finding a solution to prob Pt | BUY 





lems arising from material shortaces. 


Inquiries are cordially solicited. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. 1. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Minn.. for a nuimn- 
ber of years, has been named 


Minneapolis. 
a vice president of the com- 


pany. 


loseph Givner ha- been ap 
pointed executive vice president 
of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Westberg ha- 
A. J. Rice 
as chairman of the Te tile 
Joint) Procurement Committee 
of WPBs Division of Pur 
chases. Vr. Westberg was head 
of the combed fabrics unit of 
the WPB Textile Branch. He 
was previously manage: 
and vice-president of the Berk 
shire Fine Spinning Associates. 


Inc. 


George E. 


sueceeced the late 


sales 


John F. Tinsley, president 
and general manager of Cromp 
ton & Knowles Work-. 
Worcester, Mass.. has been aj) 
chief of the Manage 
nent Section of the 
Services of Supply of the U.s. 
Army. He will be a= civilian 
member of the staff of Lieut 
Gen. Brehon B. 


Loom 


pointed 


Service 


Somervell. 


Sidney H. Scheuer, heal «© 
Scheuer & Co. cloth brokers 
and consultants, New York, has 
chief of | the 
Board 


heen appointed 
Division of the 


of EKeconomue Warfare. 
William W. Couch. Jr.. 


formerly with Bryan 
Mills. Chattanooga. 


Textile 


Hosiery 
Tenn... has 
become vice-president of Dun 


ham iN. ...9 Mills. 


Hosiery 


H. P. Morrison, sales man 
ager, will become vice-president 
and general manager of the 
Harriss & Covington 
Mills, High Point. N. Co. June 
QO. when Weleh Harriss. who 


has been president and general 


Hoosiers 


manager for the last nine vears, 
will leave for the Naval avia 
tion station at Quonset Point 
R. |. for training. J. W. Hiatt 
will become assistant secretary- 


treasure! 


Sherman 
been appotnte | specita 


Trowbridge hias 
consult 
ant in charge of apparel manu 
facturing problems with the 


staff of OPAL tle has been in 

























Washington for the last) eis! 


+ 


years. He was formerly pre- 
dent of Sherman Trowbridge: 


Inc., New York, converters an: 


importers of cotton goods, 


Arthur C. Bright has bee, 
made assistant plant enginee 
at Cumberland (Md.) plant ot! 
the Celanese Corp. of America. 
Richard Penn 
field, who is now in the United 
States Army. 


succeeding 


Ralph E. Taylor has su 
ceeded the late Allen T. Sam. 
uel as head of the New York 
office of P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., Winston-Salen, N. C. 


John A, Neren, lately chie! 
plant engineer at Lewistown. 
Pa., plant of American Viscose 
Corp., and with the company 
since 1925, has been granted 
a leave of absence to becom 
plant engineer with Bristol Ain 
craft Corp. He is son of H.C. 
Neren, a director of American 


\ iscose. 


Henry 
signed as 


Roediger has 1 

vice-president —«! 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills. Danville, Va. He is 
succeeded as head of the cot 
ton department by John A, 
O'Neal, lately of Springs Cot 
ton Mills. Fort Mill, S.C. 


M. D. Vaughn, for iwe 
years office manager of Reid- 
Ville iN. 
has been transferred to oflice 
manager of Cetrick Silk Mill-. 
Asheboro, N. (ee a subsidiary 
of the Burlington Mills Corp. 
of which the Reidsville Throw 
ne ( ().. 


Throwing Co.. 


is also a unit. 


William E. Gladding, sup 
erintendent of the Martinsville 
(Val) Nylon plant of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. has 
become manager of that) plan 
~ucceeding William T. Wood. 
who has been assigned to ne 
duties at Wilmington, Del. 


Stanley Mareus. chief o! 
the WPB clothing section, ha- 
resigned to return to his busi 
ness, the Neiman-Marcus €o.. 
Dallas. Tex. 


James G. Torrens, tor -e\ 
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FIBREEN a svrenion 


REPLACEMENT FOR BURLAP 


The disappearance of burlap and other familiar packing materials 
has introduced FIBREEN to many mills. They've been sur- 
prised to find that the “‘substitute’’ is outplaying the “regular”! 


FIBREEN is tough and strong. It makes tight, compact 
bundles. It’s pliable, clean, and easy to apply. It offers a “plus” 
in addition, because it is absolutely waterproof and dirtproof — 
provides a degree of protection unmatched by other materials. 
It is inexpensive .. .Write for a sample of FIBREEN. Make your 
own test as to strength. Soak it — twist it — try to tear it. 


If you wish to make shipping room tests, we will supply a sample roll without obligation. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 


Manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Fibreen, Sisal-X, Sisaltape and Copper- Armored Sisalkraft 


2605 WW. WACERER DRIVE - CHICAGO, IEL. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LONDON SYDNEY 


In Canada Write to Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, at 
Montreal - To yronto « Halifax + Saint John + Winnipeg « Vancouver 


SERVING INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION raaririenre THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








DEMANDS of war-production have raised 
the birth-rate of new processes, new mate- 
rials, new products, and substitute uses for 
old products to an all-time high. 

Under these conditions the Textile Industry 
is fortunate in having available the Atlas 
Fade-Ometer and Atlas Launder-Ometer, 
laboratory testing instruments which make 
possible quick determinations of the effect 
of sunlight and washing. 


Vastly improved and speeded-up, these 
instruments have become recognized inter- 
nationally as standard for determining sun- 
fastness and washability of tex- 
tiles. Mentioned in important 
government specifications, Atlas- 
Ometer tests meet requirements 
of leading scientific testing bod- 
ies. 





It's important to get the facts on 
the latest Atlas-Ometers if you 
are concerned with production 
or use of dyed textiles. 





Phone, wire, or write. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
395 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





New! Universal Fibre Cutter 
For Cutting Rayon, Silk, Wool 7 a 


Flax, Jute, Cotton Other Fibres 


This is an improved machine... 
more accurate and productive, 
more flexible and economical 
for wet or dry cutting. 

* 


It makes 500 to 20,000 knife cuts 
per minute handles 4 to 8 
tops or equivalent, simultane- 
ously. 

© 


Instantly adjusted Variable Speed 
Drive, with synchronized feed, 
for any desired length of cut or 
type of material. 

e 


Full range of fibres, from 8” 
length to Flock, produced by four 
interchangeable cutter heads. 

* 


Self-sharpening _ Knives, Tension 
Release for Feed. Hand Wheel 
Adjustments while Operating, 


Ball Bearings, Balanced Heavy- 
duty Cutters, Enclosed Motor, 
many other features fully de- 


scribed in New Bulletin 42-FC. 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE COMPANY 
6004 Tabor Road Oiney P. O. Phila., Pa. 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


ton-Textile Institute, New York. 
has been appointed to the staff 
of the Textile Section of WPB 
where he will be in charge of 
cotton goods statistics. He suc- 
ceeds Stephen Kennedy. of 
Pacific Mills, in that capacity. 


Henry Rose, head of Henry 


Rose Stores, Ine. New York. 
has heen appointed chief of 
the Textile. Clothing and 


Leather Goods Branch of WPB. 
He succeeds Ben Alexander. 
who has been acting chief, and 
who now resumes his duties as 
assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Industry Operations of WPB. 

Arthur Besse, president of 
N.A.W.M., and Lewis A. Hird, 
of Samuel Hird & Sons, have 
been appointed to the advisory 
board of the Resources Division 
of Quartermaster Corps. 


Robert E. Sessions has 
been appointed director of the 
consumers’ division of OPA, 
Washington, D. C., replacing 
Dan West who has become a 
special consultant to the indus- 
trial council of OPA dealing 
with the problems of retailing. 


Robert L. 


been named 
credit 


Stollberg has 
manager of the 
department of South- 
eastern Cottons, Inc., sueceed- 
ing the late Winslow A. Parker. 


Mrs. Gertrude A. Dins- 
more, formerly with Pacific 
Mills, has been appointed 
fashion director ot the No- 
Mend Hosiery, Inc., New York. 


William Forbes. who has 
been maintenance engineer of 
the American Bemberg Corp., 
Elizabethton, Tenn., will join 
Canadian Celanese, Ltd., in a 


similar capacity. 


Harry Munroe, of the Bos- 
ton office of William L. Barrell 
Co.. has been transferred to the 
Atlanta office where he will be 
saies manager, 


Harold T. Godfrey, a di- 
rector of the Davis & Furber 
Machine Co., North Andover. 
Mass.. has been elected vice- 
chairman of the board of trus- 
tees at Lowell (Mass.) Textile 
Institute, succeeding the late 
(,eorge Young. of William 
Whitman Co. 


Elmer P. Wright, industrial 
Naumkeag Steam 
Salem, Mass., has 
manager of the 
Bleachery 


engineer ot 
Cotton Co., 
been made 
Danvers division at 
Peabody. 


Milton Sehmidt, most re 
cents a New York selling 
agent on his own account and 
one time sales manavel ot 


Hamilton Woolen Co., has been 
appointed in charge of the 
Division, OPA, for the 


Pennsylvania 


Pextile 
area, with local 
In ad- 
dition to textiles, he will work 


offices in’ Philadelphia. 


on clothing, and leather goods. 


Howland Wentworth, for 
about 10 years with the Celan- 








WENTWORTH, 
Erwin Yarn Co. 


ese ( orp. of 


HOWLAND 


America, New 
York. has joined the sales or- 
vanization of Erwin Yarn Co., 
and will make his headquarters 
at the New York ollice of that 
concern. 


L. Marshall Newell, who 
has been northern salesman for 
the last 
Corp., 


20 years for Draper 
Hopedale, Mass.. has 
been appointed assistant to 
Robert S. Dempsey, chief of 
the Textile Machinery Branch 
of WPB. Mr. Newell has been 
with Draper since 1912. 

Charles Vermorel, president 
of Vermorel Piece Dye Works, 
has been elected president of 
the Dyers & Printers Employ- 
ers’ Association of Paterson, 
\. J... succeeding Alfred 
Bohny, Jr. Arthur Nazzaro, 
of Allied Textile Printers, was 
re-elected vice-president, and 
Abram J. Cohen, of Atlantic 
Dye Works, succeeds Bert B. 
Allen as secretary. 

William H. Barnhardt has 
been elected president of the 
Carolina Yarn_ Association, 
Charlotte, N. C. E. W. Best is 
treasurer and P. H. Thomp- 
son, secretary. 

J. Ben Doar has resigned 
as secretary of F. W. Poe Mfg. 
Co., Greenville, S. C. and ac- 
cepted position of secretary 
manager with Ex- 
position Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Francis X. Minich, for a 
number of years assistant sec- 
retary of the Pendleton Mfg. 
Co., Lafrance, S. C., and V. F. 
Kraemer, works manager, 
have resigned. Howard Bate- 
man has been made manager; 
Fred J. Came, superintendent 
of the worsted division, and 
Karl H. Espieg. 
dent of the upholstery division. 


and othice 


superinten- 


Richard Arnott, formerly of 
Holyoke (Mass.) Worsted Mills, 
is now superintendent of Inter- 
state Weaving Co., Holyoke. 

Arthur D. Bolton, formerly 
with United States Finishing 
Co., Norwich, Conn., has been 
appointed superintendent — of 
the Pawtucket, R. L, plant of 
Joseph C. Worth, Inc.,  fin- 


ishers. 
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I'm taking your yarn along 


When Johnny goes off to war today, in varied forms he’s taking tremendous quanti- 













ties of cotton yarns necessary to help him on his certain road to Victory. Though 


this means less for us stay-at-homes, neither you nor we would want it otherwise. 


The resulting curtailed supply for our manufacturing friends is sincerely regretted 
by us at Aberfoyle. We pledge our 
best effort to equitably help all we 


ESTABLISHED 1883 ; 
can. We can do no more. 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i 
—and in the South 
RX ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AMERICA'S OLDEST MERCERIZERS OF FINE COTTON Belmont, North Carolina 


ie ae Representatives in principal textile centers of the 


world 


DURENE 2-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn e COMETCORD 4-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn for 6 x 3 Lines e@ S-P-Y, the Moisture Resistant 
Mercerized Yarn e NEOPHIL Nylon Thread for Seaming & Looping Nylon Hosiery ¢ PREFERRED Brand Seaming & Looping Thread 
ENTWIST Mercerized Cotton Yarn and Nylon Twisted Combination ¢ WEARTWIST, the Domestic Mercerized Lisle @ DYED YARNS 
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Keep war production moving by keeping 
your stainless steel equipment at top 
efficiency Regardless of the solution 
you use, clean your equipment thor- as 
oughly at least once a week. Drain - — — 
it, wash with hot water and dry 

with an air hose, or brush the 

bottom as free of water as pos- 

sible and then let it dry This 

is your duty under the 

all-out war production 

program. 


All orders subject 
to Government 
priority regulations 


SPECIALISTS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 
STAINLESS STEEL 
DYEING EQUIPMENT 


S. BLICKMAN nc. 


106 GREGORY AVE., WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


DENMAN 


PICKERS LUG STRAPS 


HOLD-UPS 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year 


me Terrell Machine Co., i 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F. Notman, Needham, Mass N. E. States 
E. W.S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J Penn., N. Y. & N. J 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd.. Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng European Agt. 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Textile Men in Armed Services 


Gustave I. Tolson, of John 
H. McFadden & Bro., New 
York, vice-president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, 
has received a commission as 
major in field artillery. He 
has left for Fort Sill, Okla. 

George Cramer, of Cram- 
erton (N. C.) Mills, is now a 
captain in the Army Air Corps 
stationed in Washington. 

J. W. Harriss, president of 
the Harriss & Covington Hos- 
iery Mills, High Point, N. C., 
has joined the Naval Reserve. 

Charles W. Hanne, for 15 
years in the textile and en- 
gineering profession and for 
~even years a consultant at the 
Philadelphia QM Depot, has 
been commissioned a first lieu- 
tenant in the Army. 


Thomas Carrick, Jr., for 
the last three years in the Chi- 
cago office of Joshua a, 
Baily & Co., has enlisted in 
the Navy. 

Norman Van Meter has 
resigned from Botany Worsted 
Mills, New York, as promo- 
tional representative of Botany 
Perennials, to enlist in the 
Army Air Corps. He has a 
commission as captain. 

Marshall K. Hunter, vice- 
president of the Trust Co. of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., and sup- 
ervisory officer of the factoring 
division, has joined the U. S. 
Army with the commission of 
captain in the finance depart- 
ment, and J. C. Osborne, man- 
ager of the factoring division, 
has assumed supervisory charge 
as well in the absence of Mr. 
Hunter. 


Cash M. Stanley, Jr., head 
of the Textile Engineering De- 
partment of Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock, 
Texas, has been called into ac- 
tive service as a first lieutenant 
in the Field Artillery. Mr. Stan- 
ley held a reserve commission. 
L. E. Parsons, formerly of the 
DuPont rayon plant at Old 
Hickory, Tenn., has been made 
acting head, to succeed Mr. 
Stanley. Worth Gamel, pro- 
fessor in that department, has 
joined the Navy and will leave 
July 1 for an officers’ training 
class. 

Elliott W. Springs, of Fort 
Mill, S. C., president of 
Springs Cotton Mills, now in 
the Air Corps, stationed at 
Morris Field, Charlotte, N. C., 
was on April 25, appointed 
lieutenant-colonel. He was pro- 
moted from the rank of cap- 
tain. 


James L. Truslow, northern 
Whitin Machine 


agent at 


LT. COM. JAMES L. TRUSLOW 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., 


has been commissioned lieu- 
tenant-commander in the Naval 
Reserve. Mr. Truslow will be 
stationed in Washington and 
will assist the Navy Supply 
Corps in its contacts with the 
textile mills. He has been with 
Whitin since 1923, is the holder 
of a number of patents, and 
played an important part in 
the introduction of long-draft 
spinning and roving. 


Harry M. Arthur, president 
of Excel Hosiery Mill, Union, 
S. C., who acquired his mili- 
tary training at The Citadel, 
Charleston, S. C., is now lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the 11?th 
Infantry. 


Glenn Oliver, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of Al- 
godon Mill, Unit No. 1, Besse- 
mer City, N. C., a position he 
resigned to enter the army, is 
now a corporal with the Army 
in Australia. 


Eddie E. Jones, Jr., an 
ofice official of Johnston 
Mills, at Charlotte, N. C., has 
joined the Army Air Corps and 
is located at Sheppard Field, 
Tex. 

Henry’ Bettis Malone, 
Chester, S. C., a chemist with 
Ciba Co., distributors of dye- 
stuffs and chemicals, first in 
New York, and for the last 
two years in Charlotte, N. C.. 
has been called to active duty 
in the Army as a second lieu- 
tenant at Fort Jackson, S. C. 


Fred Koehe, of Merrimack 
Mfg. Co., New York, has joined 
the Army. Seven other em.- 
ployees from the New York of- 
fice are in the armed forces. 


Capt. Charles A. New, for- 
merly production manager of 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
on active duty in the Army 
since March 24, 1941, has been 
promoted to the rank of major. 
He is plant protection officer 
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Stout hearted men in our fighting forces deserve the best... and they deserve to get it now 
Every available torce must be directed at speec':ng supplies so vitaliy needed. 

The Singer Engineering Service Deparimen: .s :naintained to assist sewing machine 
users in attaining the greatest efficiency with either new or old equipment. Men of wide 
experience in production methods are prepared to survey your plant, make time studies, 
analyze and synchronize your operations so that the greatest possible efficiency is attained. 


For complete information, call or write today. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturing Trade Department 149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 
Copyright U.S.A. 1942 by The Singer Manufacturing Company. All rights reserved for all countries. 


REMEMBER...FOR VICTORY...KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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should have this 
a UAL if you want the 


FIDELITY 
Pte) Wald Seti s 


trols that give you 
ese 6 ADVANTAGES 


1. A positive drop in sec- 

onds caused by mis- 

matched insteps — re- 

&ardless of your 

former percentage of 

seconds due to this 

cause. 

2. A definitely improved 

quality of first through 

uniformity of leg and 

foot stitch size. 

3. Improved production 

SYSTEM by quicker pairing be- 

cause of greater attain- 

able uniformity in finished lengths. 

4. Near elimination of irregulars due to odd lengths. 

5. An important saving in yarn consumption. (See page 43 in 
FIDELITY ROLANDE Manual.) 

6. Adjustment of machines made easy to maintain accurately. 


This Manual should be in the hands of every Full-Fashioned hosiery mill 
superintendent. Its charts, diagrams and detail of method alone are worth 
more than the modest $10.00 price (postpaid). 


Please send me by return mail one copy of FIDELITY ROLANDE 
SYSTEM MANUAL of Instructions. 


Name 
Address 


Busines: 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FIDELITY 
LAN, 
a ee 


——— 
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RIHCO TYPE B ATOMIZER 




















Humidifying capacity can be increased 100% 
with the same compressor and with no in- 
crease of power cost when the RIHCO Type 
B is adopted. Why? Because this ingeniously- 
engineered atomizer puts every atom of air 
to work. 

Or, if you wish to install a new system of 
humidification, you can adopt the RIHCO Type 
B to cut power costs in half, because this 
atomizer requires a compressor only half the 
size of the ones usually employed. 


Long life, low maintenance, and trouble-free 
operation. BE RIGHT WITH RIHCO. 


R. 1. Humidifier & Vent. Co. 


Humidifiers since 1912 
99 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Aldrich Machine Works V. L. Sanderson, 1710 Walnut St. 


Greenwood, S. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Canadian Textile Engineering, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
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on the staff of Col. James R. 
Alfonte, Fourth Area 
Quartermaster. 

Harry C. Jackson, formerly 
mechanical engineer with the 
Morton Machine Works, Colum- 
bus, Ga., now in the army, has 
been promoted to first lieuten- 
ant at the New Orleans Air 
Base. 

Henry Mobley Small, for 
six years with the accounting 
department of Bibb Mfg. Co., 


Corps 


Macon, Ga., has received his 
commission as a second lieu- 
tenant in the Army at Fort 


Benning, Ga. 

Lieut. Thomas D. Richter, 
Jr., has been detailed to the 
duties of public relations officer 
at the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot. He was previ- 
ously assistant to the officer in 
charge of procurement plan- 
ning and public relations in the 
Philadelphia area. 

Lawrence E, Abt, manager 
of the New York office of the 
Schwarzwaelder Co., has 
listed in the Navy. 

J. Wooderson Glenn, Jr., 
of 3; W. Goddard & Sons, New 
York, is now first lieutenant lo- 
cated at Camp Upton, L. I. 


Robert J. Dillon, lately 
with WPB as chief advisor of 
the clothing section, has been 
commissioned a major and has 
been assigned to the staff of 
the Philadelphia QM Depot. 

Alvin Isaaes, formerly with 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., New York, 
has been graduated from the 
Air Corps School at Ellington, 
as a lieutenant. 

Abner Rosenfeld, an execu- 
tive of Interstate Hosiery Mills, 
New York, commissioned 
a lieutenant in the Navy and 
will be attached to the Bureau 
of Ordnance. 

Louis Smith, of 
Smith Boston, has been 
commissioned a major in the 
Army with the Chemical War- 
fare Division. 

Jerome C. Sternlight, as- 
sociated with Scheuer & Co., 
New York, for the last 10 years, 
has been commissioned a cap- 
tain and has reported for duty 
at QM headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

Bob Seixas, 
representative — of 
Baldwin & Co. and 


en- 


was 


Fleisher- 


Co., 


Los Angeles 
Woodward 
McCamp- 


bell & Co., was inducted into 
the Army last month. 
E. Bradford Keith has 


withdrawn as a general partner 
in Walker Top Co., Boston, 
Mass., and become a_ special 
partner following his commis- 


sion as a lieutenant in the 
Army Air Corps. 

D. H. Kennemur, Jr... 
overseer of dyeing, Renfrew 
Bleachery, Travellers Rest, S. 
C., has been ordered to Camp 
Tyson, Tenn., as first lieuten- 
ant. He received his commis- 




















MIDSHIPMAN GORDON F, B 
WALKER, formerly southern edi 
tor of TEXTILE WORLD, now ir 
training on U.S.S. Prairie State 
New York, N. Y. 


sion in reserves at Clemson 
College in 1933. 

Erwin L. Greenbaum, 
laterly textile engineer in the 
merchandise development de- 
partment of Sears Roebuck & 
Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed senior inspector in U. 
S. Air Corps, Washington, Ind. 


0; 


Lieut. Raymond C. Fire- 
stone, who was president of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Tennessee, has been ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to Major 
General Walter R. Weaver, 
commanding the Army Air 
Forces Technical Training 
Command, Southern Pines, 


NS 4G 
Fifteen 


way 


men of the Calla- 
Mills sales staff were now 
serving in the Armed Forces. 
From New York: Horace E. 
Crowe, William C. Farley, Don- 
ald P. Halsey, Jr., Charles J. 


Lanfair, D. Finlay McRae, 
Theodore H. Thompson and 
Curtis C. Welton. From Chi- 
cago: TT. W. Chiles and 
Charles A. Jernberg. From 
Boston: L. D. Allen, Jr. From 
Miami Beach Salon: Floyd 
Jones. From Southern Sales 


Office and La Grange Head- 
quarters: Perry Reese Clemons, 
Forrest C. Johnson, Jr., and J. 
A. Moore. From San Francisco: 


John R. Miller. 


John S. Gulledge, St. Louis 
district manager of the Indus- 
trial Products Sales Division of 


B. F. Goodrich Co., has re- 
signed to enter the Army Air 
Corps. 

Bern Dibner, founder and 


for 20 years vice-president and 
general manager of the Burndy 
Engineering New York, 
has received a captain's com- 
mission in the U.S. Air Corps. 


Co.., 


Billy Copeland, overseer of 
carding at Grantville (Ga.) 
Mills, has entered military serv- 
ice, 

Robert W. Boys, presi- 
dent of Green River Mills, Inc., 
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FULLITIN 


For Perfect aA 
* 


1 Used with alkali only, it eliminates the 
lengthy soap boiling operation. | 


2 Used with soap it prevents congealing, 


eliminating stuck places, creases and whiplashes. 


3 Permitting the use of stone cold soap it 


prevents the troubles that hot soap causes. 


4 It quickly saponifies oil, grease and dirt. 


vg 


SCOUROLAN - 4 Worthy Companion of FULLITIN 


Removes dirt, grease and oil that soap alone 
will fail to touch. Promotes bright, snappy, 
level shades. Eliminates disagreeable odors 
and gummy handle. May be used in cold 
bath to prevent bleeding of yarn dyed or stock 


dyed fabrics. ve 


It’s the Finish that Counts 
ERNST BISCHOFF CO-INC., IVORYTON- CONN. 


FOUNDED 1908 





Simplified 
DESIGN 
Flexible 
POWER 


Better 
EVAPORATION 


More sensitive 


CONTROL 


Experienced textile men who 


NEW MODEL D 


Sh 
HUMIDIFIER 


know the merits of previous 
models of Southworth Humid- 
ifiers will find improvements 
in Model D that make it even 


more reliable and efficient. 





Extreme sensitivity of control. 


and an airplane propeller WR i T FE for completely descriptive 
Bulletin. Please allow us. 
to suggest the correct an- 
swers to your humidifica- 


type fan for greater evapora- 


tion. are two outstanding fea- 


tion problems ... a serv- 
ice to you without obli 
tures. Gaon 







% THE SOUTHWORTH 
Tae © MACHINE COMPANY 
| Portland, Maine, U. S. A. 


hampion TEXTILE 


LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Champion leathers are not a 
side line product. They are 
the foundation of a business 
devoted to this field—a busi- 
ness of experts, engineers 
and fine precision machinery 
doing creative as well as a 
production job. 


de 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Tuxedo, N. €.. has four of 
his seven sons in the services. 
Ralph Boys, formerly with 
U. S. Rubber Co., is second 
lieutenant in Army at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. Riehard C. Boys, 
a West Point graduate, is ma- 
jor in coast artillery, Ports- 
mouth, Va. Milburn G. Boys, 
after nine years in merchant 
marine, is a lieutenant, senior 
grade, in Navy at New Orleans. 
John Boys is in Naval Re- 
serve as inspector of materials. 
Of the three other sons, George 
W. Boys is vice-president of 
his father’s mills and Ernest 
M. Boys is superintendent: 
Robert Boys is in business in 


Holvoke, Mass. 


Leland Jordan, production 
manager of Ashland Corp., 
Jewett) City, Conn... has re- 
signed to go into military servy- 
ICE. He has been succeeded by 
Osear Mare-Aurele, formerly 
general manager of the Velvet 
Pextile Corp... West Haven, 
Conn. 


David Donovan has left the 
advertising department of In- 
terchemical Corp., New York, 
and been commissioned an en- 
sign in the Navy. He is now 
on active duty at the Naval 


Air Station, Jacksonville, F! 
Elon R. Brown has joined I: 
terchemical’s advertising staff 

Malim Harding, son of th 
founder of Harding Carpet 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont., and 
Toronto representative of the 
firm until leaving for oversea- 
service, has been promoted 
from captain to major in the 
Canadian army. 

William L. Berryman. 
formerly of Southeastern Cot 
tons, Inc., New York, is in the 
Naval Reserve and at present 
is a member of the band at 


New port, Ka. 


Colby R. Easterbrook, 0 
the New York office of Ken 
wood Mills, has received his 
commission as ensign in_ the 
Navy. 

Joseph J. Phelan, for th: 
last 12 years with Hesslein & 
Co., New York, was recently 
inducted in the Army. 

Fred S. Gilley, Jr.. of the 
Walker Top Co.. Boston, Mass.., 
has enlisted in the Naval Re- 
serve. 

Albert Garfinkle and 
Robert Schoenbrun, both of 
M. Gartinkle & Sons Co., New 
York, have been inducted into 
the Army. 


Obituary 


Osear W. Gridley, 71, pres- 
ident and general manager of 
ltica (N.Y.) Knitting Co.. 
and for 24 years treasurer of 
the Underwear Institute and 
its predecessor association, 
died in Utica May 28. He en- 
tered the employ of his uncle, 
Quentin McAdam, in Utica in 
1889, and when the — latter 
founded the knitting firm in 
1900, Mr. Gridley became ac 
tive in it. He became treasuret 
and general manager in 1918, 
and was made president in 
1928. 


Henry I. Magee. 64. a di 
rector for 34 years and formerl\ 
president of the Hardwick & 
Magee Co., Philadelphia, died 
May 1. He joined the organ 
ization as assistant superin- 
tendent in 1908. 


Emanuel B. Bornstein, 52, 
president of M. Bornstein & 
Sons Silk Mills, Paterson, N. 


J.. died recently. 


J. A. Riee, 43, associated 
with Frank Walton in textile 
division of WPB, Washington, 
D. C.. died in’ Portchester, N. 
Y.. May 22. He was a gradu 
ate of Lowell Textile Institute 
and was on leave of absence 
from A. D. Juillard & Co., 
New York. He had heen 


previously with Sears Roebuck 





A. RICE 


Co. in Chicago, and with Mar- 
shall Field & Co. Manufactur- 
ing Division in charge of wool 
goods, rayons and silks, in 
Chicago and New York. 


Allen T. Samuel, 55, man- 
ager of the New York office ot 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., died 
May 4. He was associated with 
the company for the last 27 
Vears, 

William Cotton Damon, 
72, works manager of the 
Board Brook (Conn.) Woolen 
Mills, died in West Hartford, 
Conn. May 5. He had been 
veneral manager of Waterloo 


(N. ¥.) Woolen Mills and had 
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These specially insulated tank cars, used for all tank car shipments of 


Penn Salt liquid caustic soda, are proving a valuable aid in the war-time 
need to conserve time and essential materials. ‘They are serving in the indus- 
trial war on waste by helping users of caustic reduce handling time and costs 


... by making unloading simpler and safer . .. by assuring complete drainage. 


Caustic Soda is playing an extremely important part in the war produc- 
tion program of the textile, paper and chemical industries. ‘Tremendous 
quantities are urgently required, but everything possible is being done to 
supply our customers. You can cooperate during the emergency by con- 


serving caustic soda wherever possible. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANU/FA/K TURING CO/MPAN Y 









1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK e CHICAG e ST. LOUIS e FITTSBURGH *« WYANDOTTE ¢« TACOMA 
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Here is a high-body product with all the quali- 
ties you look for in a fine textile soap. Drum- 
mond is a pure soap of low alkali content and 
without filler of any kind... . It has a high 
binding quality that results in minimum flocking. 
.. . Rinses easily and completely thus cutting 
down on the cost of steam and water... . Im- 
proves fulling and scouring operation, leaving 
fabric perfectly clean with softest feel, better 
hand, brighter colors and whiter whites. 
Glad to send you a sample for testing on your 
own goods—no fee, no obligation. 

OTHER HIGH GRADE 


“STANDARD” PRODUCTS 
Stanso Palm Oil Curd Soap, Etc. 







Woonsocket, R./ 
G. TANGUAY 
281 HARRIS AVE. 


Chariotte, N C 
CATO M. LITTLETON 
426 PARK TERRACE 


205 South 2nd. St. 
Camden, N. J. 





TO IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
AND SAVE YOUR MONEY... 


NARROWING CHAIN 


Accurately made from high grade mate- 
rial—built to last and to hold its shape. 


Send for bulletin giving full details on 
these and other products. 


bt ta PP De Pods 


SINKER HEAD SLOT CUTTERS 


The ideal tool for cleaning out slots in 
sinker and divider heads. Made in all 
gauges. Each one comes in a leather 
carrying case. 


bears. 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1119 East 23rd Street 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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been associated with the Sayles 
interests in Rhode Island. 

James Herbert Tatters- 
field, Vancouver, B. C., mem- 
ber of the well-known York- 
shire, England, family which 
for many years has manufac- 
tured the famous Tattersheld 
blankets, died in) Vancouver 
recently. 

Frank D. Gardiner, 50, 
manager of the Boston office of 
Chas. J. Webb Sons Co. for the 
last 20 years, died May 10. 

Robert C. Fox, 62, textile 
executive of La Porte, Ind.. 
died recently. He retired some 
time ago. He and four brothers 
operated the La Porte Woolen 
Mills. 

Cary D. Waters, president 
of C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co.. 
New York, died May 9. 

Antes S. Ruhl, 91, indus- 
trialist of Rockford, Hl... and 
one of the founders of the 
Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Co., 
the B. S. B. Knitting Co., and 
the Nelson Knitting Co., died 
May 2. 

Lewis Edward Green, 75, 
prominent in the dyestuff in 
dustry and afhliated with E, 1. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. for 
nearly 25 years, died May 18 
at his home in Charlotte, N. C. 

Harris B. Carmicheal, or- 
ganizer and owner of Carmi- 
( heal Hosiery Mill, MeDon- 
ough, Ga., died on April 30. 


August Lerbscher, 61, as- 
sistant manager of Stehli Silk 
Mills, Lancaster, Pa., died Apr. 
2S, 

William Newton, who was 
the first foreman of the full- 
fashioned knitting department 
of Sulloway Hosiery Mills. 
Franklin, N. H., in 1898, and 
was later employed in Rhode 
Island and Pennsylvania, died 
in Hamilton, Ontario, recently. 


Albert L. Sprague, 65, for 
merly superintendent of the 
Woolen Division of Uxbridge 
(Mass.) Worsted Co. died re- 


cently. 


Maurice B. Goodwin, 62, 
former superintendent of weav- 
ing at Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Biddeford, Maine, is dead. 

Isaac W. Huff. for many 
years wool superintendent for 
Allen-A  Co., Kenosha, Wis.. 
died recently. He had been 
identified with the textile in- 
dustry at Kenosha since 1895. 

Thomas M. Hoffman, 49, 
president of Diamond Silk Fin- 
ishing Co., Catasauqua, Pa., 
died recently. 

John FE. Sullivan, vice- 
president in charge of the 
Boston office of Catlin Yarn 
Co., died last month. 

Allison Sharp, 65,  vice- 
president of Wicaco Machine 
Corp., Philadelphia, died at 
his home in Villanova last 





month. He had been connecte 
with the company since 1916 


John Brooks died recent! 
at his home, Warwick Road, S: 
Annes, England. He was tech 
nical editor of Textile Mercur 
& Argus, Hosiery Times, “Cot 
ton Year Book” and “Woo 
Year Book.” He was connected 
with the Textile Manufacture 
for many years and had bee: 
editor of the Textile Recorder 
Silk Journal & Rayon World 
and Silk & Rayon. 

Edward Davis, 75, founder: 
and president of Davis & Cat 
terall, New York, died May 27. 

Mark W. Cresap, 69, chair 
man of the board of Hart. 
Schaffner & Marx, Chicago, 
died May 30. 

Paul Gerli, 75, retired ex- 
ecutive of E. Gerli & Co., New 
York, died at Stamford, Conn., 
last month. 

Arthur R. Hoard, 78, presi- 
dent of the Better Socks Knit- 
ting Mills, Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
died Jast month. He organized 
the company in 1908. 


Clayton L. Hagy, forme: 
president of Clayton L. Hagy 
& Son, Philadelphia, died re- 
cently. 

Bartholomew J. Murphy, 
agent for one of the American 
Woolen Co.'s mills until his 
retirement 16 years ago, died 
at his home in Worcester, 
Mass., early last month. 

Charles H. Ketels, 68, for 
nearly 50 years with the old 
firm of Fred Butterfield & Co.. 
New York, and subsequently 
with the Lankenau Co., died 
May 7. 

Clyde Stewart, 36, Gastonia, 
N. oe owner and operator of a 
textile machine shop in Gas- 
tonia, and inventor of a num- 
ber of labor-saving devices used 
in textile machinery, was killed 
May 1, when his plane crashed. 

Robert F. Vogt. chief con- 
sulting engineer of — Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., since 1937 and an em- 
ploye of the company for 36 
years, died April 17. 

Max Higgins, 44, overseer 
of weaving at Aileen Mills, 
Biscoe, N. C., died recently. 

T. F. Hay, 71, for many 
years overseer of spinning at 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., 
died May 12. 

Joseph L. Perry, 63, former 
superintendent of —Suncook 
(N. H.) Mills, and a mill en- 
gineer of Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Biddeford, Me., for the last six 
years, died May 1. 

Clarence W. Rice, 65, for 
many years before retiring su- 
perintendent of Hartwell (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, died recently. 

Frank Stott, 70, overseer at 
the Stevens Mill, Franklin, N. 
H., is dead as the result of 
being struck by an automobile. 
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NO EXAGGERATION to say 
that a modern soldier needs a dozen 
uniforms. It’s an understatement! An 
army of one million men requires as 
much cloth of all types as do 15 to 20 
million civilians. And the army needs 


that cloth—fast. 


Du Pont is helping to get uniforms for 
our Army and Navy with all speed. Of 
the millions of yards of cloth required, 
for instance, a tremendous amount must 
be bleached before dyeing. And out of 
du Pont research has come the greatest 
advance in bleaching in almost a hun- 
dred years. A new continuous bleach 
using du Pont peroxides changes grays 
to full white in 130 minutes compared 


with 8 to 14 hours for ordinary bleach- 





ing Operations — saves time, power and 


chemicals. It’s fast! 


Again, in removing spinning oils and 
dirt from woolen piece goods, a du Pont 
solvent applied in a continuous process 
replaces lengthy washing with soap and 
water. Thousands of yards of woolens 
are degreased at the rate of a mile an 
hour — enough for ten uniforms every 
minute. That's fast! And the valuable 


oil can be saved for re-use. 


To furnish dyes for uniforms, du Pont 
production of vat colors for military use 
has been increased 500% in the past 
three years and will be increased again 
this summer. Almost the entire output 
of these particular vat dyes was going 
into military goods by the end of 1941. 
Du Pont is now supplying more than 


half of all the anthraquinone vat dyes 


How du Pont Research 
Speeds War Production 


used in cotton uniforms and about 30% 
of all dyes for wool uniforms. This peak 
production has been reached with un- 


paralleled speed. Fast! 


These and other du Pont developments 
and products have contributed materi- 
ally to ‘dressing’ our growing Army and 
Navy—fast! 


Behind all these contributions stands the 
du Pont Technical Service man. He is 
backed by 140 years of service to indus- 
try...140 years of experience in solving 
difficult problems. Call on him when 
you need help. 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF. 





E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., (INC.) 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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S of people 
sat here.... 


cs textile manufacturers 
were “‘on the fence’’. BUT many of them 
came right off when they discovered the 
uniformity, cleanliness, consistent high 
quality of Corn Products Sales Company 
starches and gums. Many successful 
textile manufacturers use the services of 
Corn Products technicians who are 
always glad to help the manufacturer 


with WARP SIZING, FINISHING or 


other textile problems. 





CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, S. C. » Greensboro, N. C. « Atlanta, Gc. 


Spartanburg, S. C. . Birmingham, Ala. ¢ Boston, Mass. 





Cotton Mill News 


Aeme Cotton Products Co.. 


Kast Kiliingly, Conn., has 
awarded contract to Gilbert 
& Rov Co... Jewett City, for 


two plant additions including 
an extension to the bleachery. 
Flax Co., Eu- 
plans early re- 
mill, recently de- 
fire. Loss reported 
over $80,000, including equip- 
ment. 


Approved 
Ore., 
building of 


gene, 


stroyed by 


Avers Lid., Lachute Mills, 
Quebec, recently opened the 
first complete unit for spinning 
yarns in Canada and 
will now furnish a yarn which 
previously had to be imported 
from England. 

Canada Mill, Canadian Cot- 
Lid., Cornwall, Ontario, 
is erecting an addition, 80x80 
$65.- 


asbestos 


tons 


ft... three-stories, to 
OOO. 
ing and 


cost 
it will be used for open- 
picking and 
linery from the main 
mill where the machinery is to 
be rearranged to permit instal- 
lations of new equipment. 


cotton 


waste macl 


Canadian Cottons Ltd., St. 
John, N. B.. has installed the 
latest type Balinson single-head 
humidification units in the 
spinning room of the Cornwall 


and York mills. 
Cannon Mills Co., Unit No. 
1Q. ¢ oncord, A. ee. 


is construct- 


ing a large water tank at the 
mill. 
Duration Co... 363 East 


Price St... Philadelphia, has 
been incorporated to manufac- 
deal in textiles, with 
$10,000, by M. E. 


ture and 
capital ot 


Kelley, Ethel ©. Gerdes and 
Catherine T. Matson. 
Georgia Mfg. Co.. Colum- 
bus, Ga. is carrying out a 
modernization program includ- 
ing installation of a  1000-lb. 


Morton-system, raw-stock dye- 
ing machine. 

Highland Park Mfg. Co., 
Rock Hill, N. C., plans ex- 
pansion in loom equipment. 
Company | is operating 
about 120 expects 
to more than double this figure 


now 
looms and 


in near future. A large part 
of output at mill has been 
changed from combed broad- 
cloth to shirting twills for 
army service. 

International Braid Co., 
Providence, R. 1, has begun 
work on addition to boiler 


plant at mill on Dexter St., for 
which general contract was 
awarded to QO. D. Purington 
Co. Additional equipment will 
be installed for service at Elm 
E. B. 
Whipple. Providence, is archi 
ect. 


wood Mills of company. 


Micolas Cotton Mills and 
Opp Cotton Mills, both ot 
Opp, Ala., are doubling the 


size of their opener rooms: art 
erecting a Cyclone fence 
around the two mills; have 
constructed six new dwellings 
for operatives, and made othet 
improvements, 


Pacific Mills, Boston, re 
ports net earnings, after taxes, 


for first quarter of 1942 of 
$668,500 compared with $710, 
875 for similar period year 
previous. Pacific plans one 


story addition to its Richmond 


plant at Columbia, S. C.. to 
cost $30,000. 
Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton 


Mills will soon complete an 
addition in which new warpers 
and spinning equipment will 
be installed. The addition and 
equipment will cost about $50, 
OOO. 


Pearl Mill, Boiling Springs. 
N. C., Cleveland County’s new- 
est textile plant, is owned by 
R. J. Woods. It is expected to 
be ready for operations around 


July 1. 


Peerless Braid Co., Ince.. 
210 South St., Boston, Mass.. 
recently organized with capita! 
of $10,000, plans operation ot 
mill on braided tapes and 
kindred products. Frederick L. 
Reynolds, 12 Madison St., Bel- 
mont, Mass., is president, 


Russell Mfg. Co., Middle- 
town, Conn., has leased addi- 
tional space for increased pro- 
duction. Departments are to be 
and 40 looms 


relocated new 


added. 

Samarkand Rugs, Ine.. 
Rock Hill, S. C., cotton rugs, 
is converting its facilities to 
war work. The company has 
installed 18 Draper looms, The 
present equipment will be con- 
verted to war work. Worsted 
materials, shelter-tent duck and 
osnaburgs will be among the 
materials to be manufactured. 

Santee Mills, Bamberg, 5S. 
C., have completed installation 


of a new fluorescent lighting 





Merrimack Profit Down 


MERRIMACK MFG. CO., Bos- 
ton, Mass., had a net profit, 
after Federal income and excess 
profits taxes and reserve for 
contingencies, of $429,307.50 in 
1941, as compared with $576,- 
716.18 in 1940. An 
these columns last month gave 
impression as_ it 


item in 


an incorrect 
included only the item of profit 
before taxes and reserve. 


’ BARBER- COLMAN 


| Portable 


|WARP TYING 


MACHINE 
MODEL “LS” 


TA WARPS...TIED IN AL LOOM 


LOW COST WARP REPLENISHMENT - HIGHEST QUALITY RESULTS 


The upper picture shows 
the Model “tS” Warp 
Tying Machine in action 
on a “bite”, or portion, 
of a wool warp. In the 
lower picture, the bite has 
been completely tied and 
is about to be cast off. 
Note the next bites separ- 
ated, ready to be put in 
the machine, which is Fully 
portable and operates in 
the nartow alley directly 
behind the loom. 


BARBER-COLMAN Then 


ROcK FORD, eae. UU Oe OU. S.- Ae 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 





Prompt Shipment from 10 Strategically-Located 
Steel-Service Plants... Principal products include— Alloy 


Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless Steel, Hot Rolled Bars, Hoops 
and Bands, Beams and Heavy Structurals, Channels, Angles, 
Tees and Zees, Plates, Sheets, Cold Finished Shafting and 
Screw Stock, Strip Steel, Flat Wire, Boiler Tubes and Fit- 
tings, Mechanical Tubing, Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
etc. Write for Stock List. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


HENRY K. BARNES CO. 


— Salem, Mass. — 


Industrial Leathers 


KEEPS THE MILL 
MACHINERY MOVING 


NOVEEYVAR 


For 


WEAVERS-KNITTERS 


MONTGOMERY 


WINDSOR -LOCKS, CONN. 


~ . mr a a. an + 





TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


system throughout its local 
Mill No. 2, and has made other 
improvements in plant. Oper- 
ations are now on a 24-hr. day 
basis, six days a week. 
Southampton Textile 
Corp., Emporia, Va., which is 
housed in the recently-closed 
Meherrin Mills building, has 
begun operations, with Edward 
P. Hullings, president; R. W. 
Jordan, vice-president; Allen S. 
Hatcher, treasurer, and Har- 
old T. Parker, secretary. 
Cotton = Mills, 
York, S. C.—John M. Spratt, 
referee in bankruptcy, has 
recommended that a_ receiver 
be appointed and that the cor- 


Victoria 


poration be dissolved. 


Wool Mill News 


Atlanta (Ga.) Woolen Mills 
will erect a small addition at 
cost of $3,500. 


Avers Ltd., Lachute Mills, 
Que., have installed a new 
Proctor & Schwartz single-fan 
tenter dryer for blankets, and 
a 500-lb. capacity stainless-steel 
Franklin raw-stock dyeing ma- 
chine. 

Belmont Woolen Yarn 
Mills, Woonsocket, R. LI. is 
rebuilding warehouse and mix- 
ing unit on East Mill Street 
which was damaged by fire. 
The Brien Building Co., Inc., 
Woonsocket, has the general 
contract. 

Blueridge Co., Ine., Glas- 
gow, Va., has converted about 
15% of loom capacity for pro- 
duction of duck for the Govern- 
ment. Another similar group 


‘ef looms. will be converted for 


like service at early date. 
“Brandon Woolen Mills 
Co., Ltd... is a new blanket 
mill at Brandon, Manitoba, 
Canada, of which the presi- 
dent is J. C. Maillard, formerly 
vice-president of the Spin-W ell 
Woolen Mills Co., Sifton, Mani- 
toba. now out of existence. 
Vice-president is J. Jamault. 
Equipment is modern and con- 
sists of complete wool scouring 
machinery, 3. sets of woolen 
cards, 3 mule spinning frames 
of 360 spindles each, 6 auto- 
matic looms, and dyeing and 
finishing machinery. 


Century Fabrics, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has sold its 
fabric and carpet manufactur- 
ing business at 2601 West 
Ninth street, to Joseph Blum- 
held. 


B. P. Cooley Co., Stafford 
Springs, Conn., waste and 
shoddy manufacturers, has been 
acquired by the _ Feinberg- 
Leuthner Co., New York. The 
new owners will operate the 
two plants with A. W. Dolge, 
secretary and manager of the 
Cooley company, as _ resident 


manager. William Symonds 
will continue as office head. 

Dartmouth Woolen Co., 
Claremont, N. H., Suffered 
$30,000 damage from a fire 
which started in the card room 
May 13. 

Excelsior Mill, Union, S. C.. 
woolens, will go exclusively 
into. manufacture of war fa- 
bries, 

Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, 
Mass._-Holders of company 
stock will receive 41e for each 
of the 140,000 shares, papers 
filed in Superior Court, Spring- 
held, disclose. A reserve of 
$57,340 for a final liquidation 
dividend was set up. 

Gilsum (N.H.) Woolen 
Mill has been bought by New 
York interests which will op- 
erate it on the production of 
dress goods, coatings and 
blankets, Leon Lewis, of 
Yonkers, N. Y., and formerly 
of Malden (Mass.) Mills, will 
be superintendent. 

Glick Wool Waste Co., 
Worcester, Mass., reports fire 
damage to a storage unit at 
10 Bracket St., and is re- 
building at a cost of $10,000. 
Worcester Broken Stone Co. 
has the structural contract. 

Lewis Ltd., Truro, N. S., 
has commenced a commission 
scouring and combing depart- 
ment for the worsted yarn 
trade. Seven combs are in 24- 
hour operation. 

Olney Woolen Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., is considering 
rebuilding portion of mill re- 
cently destroyed by fire with 
loss reported over $40,000. 

Peerless Woolen Mill, 
Rossville, Ga., has carried out 
a safety program at mill in 
event of air raids, including 
bomb-shelter safety areas, 
marking of aisles and_ exits 
with luminous paints, as well 
as valves and other important 
equipment, 

Quechee (Vt.) Mill, 106 
years in operation, is now op- 
erating three shifts with 230 
hands. Recently 2,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space was added to the 
finishing and weaving depart- 
ments, 

Rollstone Worsted Mills, 
a new organization, has started 
operations in property at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., formerly occupied 
by the Wyandotte Worsted Co. 
The new company has con- 
tracts for uniform yarns. It 
will employ more than 150 
workers. 

Sheard & Co., Ltd., Coati- 
cook, Quebec, woolens and 
worsteds, will erect two-story 
mill at Ways Mills, Quebec, 
about 40x62 ft., to cost $45,- 
000. Erection will be carried 
eut by day labor. 


Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y., 
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A New All Purpose Sulphonated Oil 


oer a long period of research 


and development, Jacques Wolf 


& Company offers APASOL, a highly 
efficient commercial oil for use in 
all wet processing of natural and ar- 
tificial fibres. 

Besides unusually high solubility, 
APASOL has a wide range of features 
to help your dyeing, bleaching, 
printing and finishing ... APASOL 
assures complete penetration, has 
effective softening action. It is re- 
sistant to organic and inorganic 
acids and salt solutions (lime, Ep- 
som and common salts). 

APASOL brightens shades in dye- 
ing—imparts a soft hand to cotton 
fabrics, makes artificial silks easier 
to wind and void of stickiness. In 
pasting colors, APASOL affords fine 
dispersion of naphthol and vat dyes. 
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APASOL gives you low cost efficiency 
in every wetting process: 
Desizing —APASOL is a preliminary wetting agent. 
Kier Boiling —APASOL aids emulsification of soaps, solvents, soluble oils. 
Bleaching —APASOL acts as a stabilizer and softening agent. 
Dyeing —APASOL assures thorough wetting out and absolute penetration. 
Soaping after dyeing —APASOL is an efficient dispersing agent, prevents for- 
mation of lime soaps. 


WRITE TODAY FOR A GENEROUS FREE SAMPLE 


JACQUES WOLF « co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, lil., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
. Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
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Why Not? Have Your Personal Accident 


» and Sickness Insurance with... 


EASTERN 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 


Mutual Association ©@ No Branch Offices 
MASSACHUSETTS CO., INC. 1894 


Insure Your Earnings . . . Protect All! 


ACCIDENT POLICY PAYS| SICKNESS POLICY PAYS 


ACCIDENTAL WEEKLY $25.00 $10.00 
DEATH DISABILITY Per Week Per Week for 

$25.00- for Confining Non-confining 

$50.00 Sickness Sickness 


Estimated Annual Cost $20 


$5,000- 
$10,060 


Estimated Annual Cost $15 





PAYS WHILE YOU ARE LAID UP 

PAYS FROM THE FIRST DAY OF DISABILITY 

48 YEARS OF UNFAILING SERVICE 
No Policy Cancelled, Rates Increased, or 
Benefits Reduced on Account of Any Ace! 


SEND THE 
COUPON 


TODAY 


John S. Whittemore, Sec.-Treas. 
Eastern Commercial Travelers 
80 Federal St., Boston 

Without obligation, please send complete in- 
formation and application for membership to 





Name 


City State 





ENGINEERS - 


ARR Ee Be 


AIR CONDITIONING 


HUMIDIFYING 
ATOMIZERS 
UNIT SYSTEM 
CENTRAL STATION 
AIR FILTERS 
HEATING 
COOLING 
















For 25 years we have 
been successtully solv- 
ing the air-condition- 
ing problems of the 
Textile Industry. 


YET eae 
SMELL EERE 


Lea ZUM ( 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


THE BAHNSON CO 


Testing is a great Time-saver! 


Today’s production battle is a race against 
Time. Versatile testing equipment helps you 
get action faster, whether in research, pur- 
chasing, or in control of production. We 
offer 57 models for tensile, hysteresis, crepeage, 
flexing. burst, twist, ete. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 33.tyctome* 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


suffered a 4d-alarm fire on May 


18 which damaged its picke 
department. 
Southern Weaving Co., 


City View, near Greenville, 
S. C.. will complete an addition 
56x250 ft.. this month, It will 


I 


e a two-story weave shed. 
Wanskuck Co., Providence, 
R. I. has filed plans for a 1- 
story brick boiler plant ad- 
dition at 1117 Douglas Avenue. 
Rawley Construction Co., Paw- 
tucket, has the contract. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


American Throwing Mill, 
Grillin, Ga. which formerly 
processed silk for hosiery mills, 
ind which has been idle since 
it could not secure silk, has re- 
ceived orders to convert” the 
plant into a shell manufactur- 
ing plant. 

Bonita Ribbon Mills. Brew- 
ton, Ala... are installing new 
machinery to double output. 
One hundred additional oper- 
atives will be employed. 

Bristol (Tenn.) Weaving 
Co., a subsidiary of the Bur- 
Mills Corp.. will con 
weaving depart- 


lington 
struct a new 


ment in which 50 new looms 


will be installed. 

Burkamp’s Mill, Barber's 
Village, South Coventry, Conn., 
was destroved by tire April 
30. The mill known for years 
as Barbers Little Will. was 


reopened by E. C. Burkamp in 
1940 to manuiacture silk para 
chute cords. The loss is esti- 
mated at $20,000. 

Catoir Silk Co.. West New 
York, N. J.. has sold its local 
mill at 6200-14 Hudson Boule- 
vard, to Dalesta Mfg. Co. Ca- 
toir company will continue oc- 
cupancy of a part of building 
for mill, under lease with new 
owner. 
Celanese, Lid... 
Drummondsville, Quebec, has 
iwarded general contract to 
Stewart Construction Co., Ltd.. 
Sherbrooke, Que., for expan- 
mill, previously — re- 
Several new produe- 
built. Cost 

$765,000, 


Canadian 


sion in 
ported, 
tion units will be 
estimated close to 
with equipment. 

Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Vontreal, Quebec, began Nylon 
production in a limited way 
last month at the Kingston, On- 
tario plant, all output to be for 
war purposes. 


Canadian Royal Velvets 
Reg’d., Drummondville, Que 


bec, a firm organized to take 
over Corona Velvets Ltd... in 
1910, has ceased business. The 
J. B. Martin Co.. St. Johns. 
Que. has purchased the 29 
looms and will install them in 
its own expanded weaving de 
partment. 

Harold Textile Mfg. Co.. 
[Ine., Woonsocket, R. 1. re 


cently chartered with capital 
of $50,000, is planning opera- 
tion of local mill on yarn spe- 
cialties. John R. Higgins, 86 
Woodland Rd., Woonsocket, i- 


principal incorporator. 


Kahn & Feldman, Ine.. 
has reopened the Parkersburg 
(W.Va.) Silk Mill, a throwing 
plant, and are now processing 
rayon yarns. This plant wa- 
closed when the Government 
took over all the raw silk. 

Marjane Weaving Corp.. 
Charlotte, N.C., recently formed 
with capital of $100,000, plans 
operation of local mill for the 
manufacture of rayons, ete, 
New company is headed = }y 
Frank W. Orr, F. F. Warring 
ton and J. B. Rudisill, all of 


Charlotte. 


Sancona Mills, Ine., Front 
Street, Hellertown, Pa... has 
heen incorporated to engage in 
“manufacturing, 
-elling, contracting for and 
otherwise dealing in and with 
ribbons and ribbon products” 
by Floyd F. Bartholomew. 
Louis M. Stamberg, and Mar 
garet A. Collins. 

Superior Silk Mills Ltd.. 
Smith’s Falls, Ontario, are ex 
panding by taking over the 
entire ground floor of — the 
building they are occupying 


Additional equipment will by 
installed. 


processing. 


Tubize-Chatillon Corp.. 
Rome, Ga., has placed its en 
larged boiler plant in service, 
following installation of a new 
steam-generating unit and au. 
iliary equipment, with rated ca 
pacity of 80,000 Ibs. of steam 
per hour. Provision has been 
made for additional boilers of 
like size at later date. The sta- 
tion uses pulverized coal as 
fuel. The company reports net 
profit before taxes of $408,633 
for first quarter of 1942 com- 
pared with $459,638 for similat 
period year previous. 


Turners Falls (Mass.) Spe- 
cialty Co., Ine., Cutlery Build: 
ing, chartered with capital of 
1500 shares of stock, plans op 
eration of mill on rayon spe 
cialties. Francis L. Auld, ad 
dress noted, is company repre 
sentative. 

American Viscose Corp.. 
Wilmington, Del., has begun 
an expansion program at 
Roanoke, Va., plant to include 
additional equipment in prov 
essing division. Increased ca 
pacity will result. 


Knitting Mill News 


Beverly Hosiery Mill, Da 
las, Ga., is the new name foi 
the knitting mill formerly op 
erated by E. W. Babb. 

Concordia Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
sold) property at A and Court 
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Start with the Stein-Hall laboratories if you have a wartime 

problem to solve. Backed by 76 years of starch service, and 

by a line of high quality special starches and gums for textile 

sizing, finishing and printing, our research and field technical 

staffs are ready to help you solve your problems. These 

technical facilities are at your service . . for the duration 
and afterwards. 


SEVENTY-SIX VEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, tne. 


285 Madison Avenue * New York 1011 Johnston Bldg. * Charlotte, N. C. 
LABORATORIES AT . .. NEW YORK +, CHICAGO * CHARLOTTE + PROVIDENCE + LONG ISLAND CITY,N. Y. 


A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 


JUNE, 1942 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLOTTE 


la Meee | 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


BOSTON 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


NONQUITT MILLS 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


esta 


DYE STICKS 


Since 1900 we have made high quality true- 
form oven-seasoned dye sticks for all standard 
We can fill your needs today to 
meet any requirement. 


FRANK BAILEY 


machines. 


Write 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SPECIALIZING 

IN TEXTILE COSTS 
AND OPERATING 
METHODS FOR 
MORE THAN A 
QUARTER OF 

A CENTURY 


15? 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COST SYSTEMS 

WORK LOAD STUDIES 

PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 















Cedar Brook, N. J. 





PROXIMITY MFG. CO., has 


had installed in its White Oak 


Mill, Greensboro, N. C., new weighing equipment of a special type 
developed by Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio, to facilitate weighing 
of laps in the picker room. The installation. which is composed of 
five hanging scales and two bench scales, is so arranged that each 
operator has a hanging scale within easy reach of his machine. The 
ready availability of the scale enables him to remove the lap when 
t is completed and swing it directly on the pan scale. On the tive 


hanging scales 140,000 Ib. 


land Sts. to the Goodyear 
Knitting Mills for $57,500. The 
plant is a two-story concrete 
building on a lot 146x134 feet. 
The assessed valuation is $60,- 
300. 


Hand Knit Hosiery Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., has filed plans 
for one-story addition to mill, 
including certain alterations in 
present mill. 


Kaplar Knitting Mills is 
the name under which M. P. 
Kaplar has obtained a certifi- 
cate to conduct business at 
1125 Wall street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Robertson Knitting Mills. 
Lid., Toronto, Ontario, were 
sold recently by auction. Equip- 
ment was purchased by dealers 
and two private buyers. 


Prevue Sportswear, Ine., 
25 N. Sprice St., Mt. Carmel, 
Pa., has incorporated to manu- 
facture, dye and_ finish all 
kinds of fabrics and garments. 
Incorporators are Max Eder, 


Bronx, N. Y.: Ben Gilman, Mt. 


Carmel, and William Brown, 
New York. 
Southland Hosiery Mills, 


Ine., Greensboro, N. ae is es- 
tablished in its new building. 
The company operates 30 Scott 
& Williams machines and 30 
Banner machines’ on 
seamless hosiery. It also does 
dyeing and finishing. 


men’s 


Thomas Warren Knitting 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
has ceased operations. The firm 
manufactured sweaters and hos- 
iery on 8 latch needle and 10 
lat knitting 

York Knitting Mills, To- 
ronto, Ontario, reports for 1941 
net profit of $103,435, com- 
pared with $138.967 in 1940. 


machines. 


of lap is weighed in 


one day. 


Processing Plant News 
Arnold Print Works, North 


Adams, Mass..-Beacon Indus- 
trial Corp., Fall River, Mass., 
has acquired real estate, equip- 
ment and other physical assets 


of Arnold Print Works, Ine.., 


which recently voted liquida- 
tion. Acquisition — includes 
mills at Adams and North 


Adams, with purchase price in 
part totaling $412,000. Pur- 
chasing company is said to he 
planning to dispose of the 
properties as a going concern. 

Blackstone Dye Works, 
Inc., Woonsocket, R. Lis 
building a small addition to 
the plant on Allen Street at 
a cost of $5,500. Brien Build- 
ing Co. is doing the work. 

Domino Finishing Co. of 
New Jersey, Inc., care of 
Charles R. Turndorf, 136 Wash- 
ington St., Paterson, N. J., re- 
cently organized with capital of 
2500 shares of stock, plans 
operation of a local dyeing and 
finishing mill. 


Great Barrington ( Mass.) 
Mfg. Co. has begun one-story 
addition, about 50x165 ft., by 
day Jabor. Contract for heating 
installation has been awarded 
to Robbins Gamewell Corp., 
Pittsfield, Mass. Cost reported 
over $50,000. 


Morschner Dye Works, 
Inc., Needham, Mass., have 
begun one-story addition, 40x85 
ft., for which general contract 
was let to George W. Holt & 
Son. 


Pond Lily Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has asked bids on gen- 
eral contract for new one-story 
addition, about 30x40 ft... to 
be used for laboratory. Leo F. 
Caproni, New Haven, is archi- 
tect and engineer. 
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INDUSTRIAL GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


DEFEND YOUR TEXTILES 
USMS 








NAPENIZE 


Positive Anti-Mildew Treatment 


NAPENIZE is the name of the 
new anti-mildew treatment 











that assures canvas prod- 
ucts a greater degree of pro- 
tection than usually attain- 
able. The physical affinity of 
the chemical compound for 
the cloth makes this feature 





possible—thus giving can- 


auteenaeal 
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WHEN YOU PROTECT sizing materials with DOWICIDE* you 
have the practical and effective answer to the bother- 
some mold growth problem. 

@ DowICcIDE prevents 


unpleasant odors, 
stains, and tendering 


@ DowiIcIDE prevents 
bacterial decomposi- 
tion in textiles 


@ DowicIDE pre- 
vents the growth 
of mildew 


DowICcIDE is the trade name for a group of chlorinated 
phenols which have proven extremely effective in con- 


trolling a wide variety of micro-organisms. Write the 


Dowicide Division today for complete information. 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


vas products a longer life. 
<> THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York - Chicago - St. Lovis - San Francisco - Houston - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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iat as production schedules 
in the nation’s textile mills require stepped-up per- 
formance from all plant equipment. Here are two 
Gardner-Denver centrifugal pumps that will keep 
pace with your faster production schedules—at lower 


cost per thousand gallons pumped. 


GARDNER-DENVER DOUBLE-SUCTION CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 
—RUGGEOLY CONSTRUCTED FOR LARGE CAPACITIES 


1. Large, smooth waterways prevent eddies and cross 


currents. 


2. Horizontally split casings permit easy access to rotating 
element without disturbing connections. 


3. Cast bronze, enclosed type, hydraulically balanced, 


double-suction impeller. 


4. Heavy-duty, single row, ball bearings absorb line and 


thrust loads. 


5. Designed for heads up to 350 feet. 





GARDNER-DENVER CLOSE-COUPLED CENTRIFUGAL PUMP— 
A COMPACT, EASILY INSTALLED UNIT 


1. Pump and motor form a complete, compact unit, fully assembl<d 


and ready for use. 


2. Pumps may be installed in any position on floor, wall or ceiling 
—either horizontally or vertically. 


3. Discharge nozzle can be turned to any one of sixteen positions. 


4. Water passages and impeller blades are carefully propor- 
tioned and thoroughly tested for efficient operation. 


5. Available in capacities from 30 to 1200 g.p.m. 





For descriptive bulletins on Gardner-Denver Double-Suction Centrifugal Pumps and Close-Coupled Centrifugal 
Pumps, write Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.: Hazleton, 
Pa.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Washington, D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.: Pittsburgh, Pa 


LE eeeeeen ENVER Since 1859 
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Today's Sweat 





1S 


omorrow’s 


Victory © 





ehind the news of today’s battles, the 
most amazing chapter in the whole history 


of mankind is taking shape. 


When the chapter is ended, these battles will have 
become skirmishes on the road to victory ... and men 
of business, labor and Washington will have licked the 


inventors of mechanized warfare at their own game. 


The first paragraphs in the war news of the future are 
beginning to appear, in the production reports of 


America’s brand-new war industries. 


Tanks, planes, guns, bombs are pouring from factories 
that were making locomotives, autos, ladies’ handbags until 
Pearl Harbor Sunday. 


One of the most dramatic stories in the history of our 


times will be the production record of a cross-bred 
vehicle of destruction. 

Half locomotive, half automobile, this cross-breed is the 
world’s toughest, most agile and viciously efficient tank. 

But the historical potency of the newly born American 
tank lies not so much in its ability to take and dish out 
punishment, as in the amazing fertility of the produc- 
tion lines from which it springs. 

As we contemplate the industrial miracle of this 
rapid union of two different manufacturing methods, 


there are important lessons to be drawn: 


> Compressed within the short space of a few months, 
we have seen a gigantic and vivid demonstration of the 
interdependence of industry. 


This aspect of industry is not so apparent in peace- 


time. 


OVER 








Today's Sweat is Tomorrow's Victor) 


War gives business executives, and governmental 
officials, an added opportunity to study these relation- 


ships in sharp relief. 


American industry is not like that of any other nation. 
It is more highly specialized. Therefore it is more sensitive 
to the technical disruptions of war production, as well as to 


economic and social stresses. 


Another fundamental difference between American 
industry and other industrial systems has been high- 


lighted by war: 


Because our industry is specialized, its system of 
inter-industry communication has been developed to a 
higher degree than in any other country. Publishers call 
this system the ‘Industrial Press;’’ you used to think 


of it as the ‘‘trade papers.’’ 


> Industrial magazines knit together the specialized 


industries which comprise the total of America’s 
marvelous productive capacity. They give men who 
specialize on a particular industrial function the assur- 
ance that, when they need to know about «a machine, 
material or technique developed in another industry, 


complete information will be readily available. 


Most people know this peace-time function of the 
industrial magazine. Few people know the dramatic 
story of how this typically American system has worked 
in the frantic interchange of techniques involved in 


war-conversion. 


War-conversion, in America, means a complete dis- 


ruption of specialized production routines. 


In applying automotive production methods to heavy 
industry as represented by the tank, the interchange of 


information was complex and urgent. 
How was it done? 


Of course there was a great deal of travel between plants. 
Of course men plead with Washington for help. Of course 
there was trial and error. But if only these things had 
happened, we would still be building tanks in the continental 


manner. 


Too many men, in too many plants, had too many 


questions for them to be solved by individual effort. 


- Results were made the common knowledge of all, 
through the industrial editor. If industry ‘‘A’’ had solved 
a problem, industries ‘‘B’’ to ‘‘Z’’ found out about it in 
industrial magazine articles and advertisements .. . it 
has been the system for 50 years. It becomes more 


dramatic in wartime. 


Few people realize that the difference between making 
1 tank a month and making 1 tank every 12 minutes rests 
more on solving hundreds of little problems than it does on 


big decisions. 


Men who have drilled holes in softer metals meet new 
problems when they have to drill those holes through 


armor plate at production line speeds. 


When they must cast silicon bronze, men who have 
been making iron or brass castings turn to the industrial 


editor and the industrial advertiser for help. 


& Using cutting tools on alloy steels, when past ex- 
perience has been on cast engine blocks, raises a whole 
train of problems involving cutting speeds, coolants, 


handling techniques, ete. 


The training of millions of new workers was a prob- 
lem needing quick solution for many a plant manager, 


foreman and workman. 


These, and thousands of other problems, questions 
and answers have flowed through industry’s system of 


communication, the Industrial Press. 
The result has been a vital saving of time... 


In recognition of the miracle of war production—accom- 
plished through the cooperation of American management 
and labor with the W. P. B. .. . this advertisement is 
published by the McGraw-Hill Network of Industrial 


Communication. 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 


More than 1,000,000 of the executives, designers and production men, who 
give America her world supremacy in technical ‘‘know-how,’’ use the edi- 
torial and advertising content of these 23 publications as a means of exchang- 


ing ideas. 


American Machinist « Aviation ¢ Bus Transportation e Business Week 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering « Coal Age e Construction Methods 
Electrical Contracting ¢ Electrical Merchandising e¢ Electrical West 
Electrical World ¢ Electronics ¢ Engineering & Mining Journal e E. & M. J. 
Metal and Mineral Markets ¢ Engineering News-Record e Factory Man- 
agement & Maintenance ¢ Food Industries « Mill Supplies ¢ Power ¢ Product 


Engineering ¢ Textile World ¢ Transit Journal ¢ Wholesaler’s Salesman 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business books for colleges, schools, 


and for business and industrial use. 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET e NEW YORK 
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FORMICA 


P Vashi 


SURFACES 


The smooth working surface of Formica inspection table 
tops protects sheer fabrics from injury by snagging. The 
colors may be light or dark—there are more than 70 
available—to contrast with the materials inspected so 
the flaws are more easily seen. 

Formica tops fill the specification perfectly. The smooth 
surface and the colors are both stable and unchanging 
under any ordinary conditions. The top is easily cleaned 
because it is non-porous, chemically inert and practically 
spot proof. It is not brittle, will not shatter, splinter or 
break. Measuring scales may be inlaid in the top surface 
if they are required. 


Let us send you all the facts. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 


4628 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 





you look 
at it - - - 


... you can save maintenance time 


2 a} by using ¢] Wi 


SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET SCREWS 


with knurled points 


By installing ''Unbrako" Self-Lockers wherever ordinary set screws are likely to shake 
loose, many mills are saving considerable in maintenance time and are insuring against 
possible damage to looms and other equipment that might result if the screws fail 
to hold. 

Tightened up as usual, Knurled “Unbrako" Screws dig in and stay locked no matter 
how severe the vibration. Yet, they are easy to remove and can be used over and 
over again. 

For details and sizes, write for the “Unbrako" Catalog or ask your local distributor. 


The KNURLING of Socket Screws orig- 
inated with "‘UNBRAKO"' years ago. 


& gc 5 oe 


‘“UNBRA ELT BAR SCREWS 


; | - ; 
Uniformly strong and accurate, UNBRAKO 4 | omens 
Welt Bar Screws insure extra satisfaction in . ' - or ; erie. 


Fig. 


many a mill. Ask for samples of these too. * = a a LOCKING 


Set Screw 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CoO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA, BOX 571 
—— BRANCHES —— 
BOSTON + DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO ~ ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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-B. F. PERKINS & SON, INc. 


eed 
NO 
_~ SUBSTITUTE 
a4 FOR 
PERKINS 
QUALITY 













ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE ° ° ° MASSACHUSETTS 





IMAGINEERING: 
GETTING OUT 
OF THE GROOVE 


s) MUCH 
og SOON 


THESE FOUR YOUNG WOMEN, so earnestly mastering the 
art of torch-welding aluminum, suggest that someone, some- 
where, has checked out of the groove and started some 
practical Imagineering. 


THEY PROVE what we've been saying for years: Alcoa 
Aluminum is easy to fabricate. The man who started the 
school where these girls are learning, and graduating to 
war jobs, simply had imagination enough to believe that 


easy really means easy. Then he did something about it! 


IMAGINEERING is letting your imagination soar and then 
engineering it down to earth. It is ingenuity in modern dress. 


IT IS THE THING that has enabled the aluminum industry to 
keep on top of a plane schedule, increased tremendously in 
numbers, but also calling for almost twice as much alumi- 
num per plane as the average plane needed two years ago. 


IT IS WHAT EVERY ONE OF YOU are doing on your war job. 
Simplification, standardization, training. New methods, new 
materials, new records. 


THIS WAR is showing Americans what they really can do if 
they try. 


LET’S MAKE a vow to carry this same spirit over into postwar 
America. We’ll all have the skills, the habit of work, the 
thrill of doing. There will be lots of aluminum to make into 
better products than peacetime America ever knew. It will 
be a great day for Imagineers. 


Aluminum Company of America, 1942 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINU 





tradition for fearlessness 
the front, bravery in battle, is a price- 
ss heritage. And the brave men of 
‘2 are nobly living up to that tradi 
n. We are likewise proud of the spirit 
ing shown by our men on the “pro- 
ction front.” These men are blazing 
w trails of tradition — setting up new 
indards of co-operation and hard work, 
ilding the Industrial Fans, Blowers, 
( nit Heaters, Fluid Drives and Mechani- 


lhe American 


cal Draft Equipment that have to come 


before the guns and bullets, tanks, trucks, 
ships and planes can be produced in 
overwhelming quantities. Much of this 
same equipment is going into the offen 
sive weapons of both Army and Navy, 
too. We are proud to be a part of the 
Arsenal of Democracy proud, too, 
that American Blower men WORK- 
ING with all their might and main for 
ctory. 


are 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


SMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, 


Canada: 


MICHIGAN 
Windsor, Ont. 


DETROIT, 
LTD., 


Division of /A\MERICAN Radiator and “Standard” Sanitary Corporation 


44 44 We are 
Blower 


produce quantities of vital equipment in the 


shortest 


coveted 


possible 


Navy 


proud that we of 


through 


our ettforts 


time, have 


Award for production 


American 


received the 
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PROPER 
MAINTENANCE) \ 
IS VITAL TO | 


WRIGHT 
Improved High Speed HOISTS 


ARE FAMOUS FOR THEIR ABILITY TO 
STAND ABUSE—HELP THEM TO 


TAKE IT NOW—PROTECT THEM 


The No. 1 precaution is: Don’t Forget the Grease 
Gun! A busy wriGuT Holst needs thorough lubrica- 
tion once a month. Keep your load chain well 
lubricated, too. 


Wright’s No. 2 precaution is: Don’t Overload 
Your Hoist. Watch both the top and bottom hooks 
if in doubt about the carelessness of workmen. 
Wright hooks are drop-forged from special steel 
which, when overloaded, give visible warning by 
slowly opening. Wright load chains are also high in 
elastic limit. Don’t continue to use hooks or chains 
that have stretched. 

Take proper care of your WRIGHT HOIST so that it 

asts. Where properly lubricated and maintained, 
many WRIGHT HOISTS have given continuous, trouble 
free service for 20 to 25 years. You can find the 
name of your nearest Wright distributor in the 
telephone book. 


& WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


York, Pa., Chicago, San Francisco, New York 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT * CONNECTICUT 


The LEWELLEN Transmission and 
control illustrated automatically 
maintains a uniform cutting speed, 
regardless of the diameter at the 
cutting tool. 





Control machine speed... 


a wartime production MUST 


@ Your production machines may not resemble the 
one illustrated above. But, with Lewellen variable speed ad- 
justability, and positive and accurate controls over complete 
range, any of your driven machines can be operated at top 





efficiency under all conditions. Often what a machine can do 
is simply a matter of its operation at the correct speed at the 
right time. 

Why change belts and gears when speeds can be regulated 
by the simple turn of a handwheel and controlled, mind you, 
without stopping the machine? 

Ease your struggle for greater wartime —~, 
production at lower costs. We urge youto ,<«/7 é Sa 
let us help you! Call a Lewellen representa- “OQ; ~~ 
tive or write us. Lewellen Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Indiana. 


Lewellen Variable Speed Transmissions are a 


made in open and enclosed types—vertical or ES a, 
horizontal—in all sizes from fractional h.p.to “ ‘2% <e 
40 h.p. Lewellen Variable Speed Motor Pulleys Sst Sa 
are available for all ratings from fractional to ——— 


7 h.p. Speed range, 3 to 1 for all pulley sizes. 
(One size has a speed range of 2%; to 1.) 


LEWELLEN 
Varialle Sneed 
TRANSMISSIONS 
Varialle Sneed 
MOTOR PULLEYS 









Lewellen knows 
speed control 








“Fellow, when this war started our 
stainless steel equipment got a 
break,” a textile man chuckled.“We 


used to rinse it good once a week- 





S 


something like an old-fashioned 
Saturday night bath. Now we're 
stainless conscious. We rinse it well 


after every drain and scour the 











STAINLESS STEELS 





Ree aRa eT escent) a By 


A “SATURDAY NIGHTER?” 


surface at least once a week.” 

This is the kind of care that in- 
sures thrifty, efficient service from 
Armco Stainless Steel processing 
equipment for the duration. No 
“babying” is needed; yet a few 
simple precautions like these will 
pay dividends in uninterrupted 
production. Your wartime textiles 
will get out on time and at low cost. 

Here are a few more tips on the 
eare of stainless steel: Never clean 
with ordinary steel wool... When 
possible expose equipment to air 
after cleaning ... Do not hold solu- 
tions of reducing acids in stainless 
steel longer than six or seven hours. 

Meanwhile, keep in mind the 
many advantages of ARMCO Stain- 
less Steels for textile processing. 
These smooth, durable metals will 
be plentiful again when you install 
new and improved equipment for 
vour post-war business. The Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, 2121 


Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 












CASE STUDY SHOWS 


TOLHURST 
PNY EA Maar 


2.8% 


MORE MOISTURE 


IN 5-MINUTE RUNNING PERIOD 














There'll be no rejects on this 
cloth since we switched to— 


BOOTH 


a + aa. ft \ Ad 48" denadeiit ee. = QUALITY CARD CLOTHING 
\ De “*Amadaseponderspen eee snn nT a 
#7 NI 7 | 44 








3 x ; i, ie | | ~ i i a5" Soprek @| 1000. RPM 

ee eee | BT eres OOD ro 
Bee: oe ee ALLEGHENY AVENUE and JANNEY STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
a, \ 2 3 ee om — 





50 YEARS OF SERVICE 


HERE'S PROOF! A 48” “Suprex” Extractor 
operating at 1000 R.P.M. on cotton underwear 
tubing, reduced moisture content in the tubing to 
65% in 5 minutes. 

A standard 48” extractor operating at 700 R.P.M. 
on identical material was able to reduce the mois- 
ture content only to 90% in 5 minutes. 





















USE OVENS FOR CONTROLLING 


ARMY BLENDS 


INGREDIENTS MUST BE ACCURATELY WEIGHED 
TO GIVE CORRECT COLOR SHADE 


EMERSON CONDITIONING OVENS 


test moisture content in raw materials, stock in 
process, and finished goods. 


ELECTRICALLY HEATED AND CONTROLLED 






Even after 30 minutes operation, the standard extrac- 
tor could not reduce moisture content below 82% 





Tests like this, on textiles with various character- 
istics as to fibre, stage of conversion and weave, 
have proved that TOLHURST Suprex is the fastest 
extractor of its type on the market. These time sav- 
ings are achieved by the higher speeds possible with 
TOLHURST Suprex. Let us prove these claims on 
your materials. FREE Bulletin con- 


taining complete details on request. 





























For different branches 










of the industry—wool, 


cotton, silk, rayon — 
we make different 





of oven, 












types 
“equipped with baskets 
to fit the work, 


whether bulky or small 


samples. 


EMERSON 
APPARATUS 

EIGHT-BASKET OVEN. C b 

equipped either with eight ieiale COMPANY 


ee eee ane | ep we 177 Tremont St. 
six baskets 4/44" x 4!/4"' square and Mel M 
EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS ; 6'' deep. Sets on table. warrowe _ 
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CENTRIFUGALS 


Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 











IT’S EASY TO REGRIND 
THESE LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 


with a few minutes effort they 
can be made as good as new 
















Valve regrinding is really a simple operation — it can be done so 
easily and quickly without taking the valve from the line. 





And in this critical period when savings in maintenance time Globe 
mean so much toward total production—even the time saved in Fig. 407 
the regrinding operation over replacement is of vital importance. 200 Ib. S. P. 
Fig. 409 
All parts of Lunkenheimer Regrinding Valves are renewable. 300 Ib. S. P. 


Having a few parts available in stock for an emergency can also 
save much valuable time. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO: 


—w QUALITY’ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 








XPORT DEPT 318-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR REGRINDING 






































COPGERD Pra TTOV 
] [ : Remove trimmings deed 
(TD) from valve body. eel 
laa Unscrew ee en 
se ° nse SS 
a(n as } a 
i | LUNMENMEDMeR disc lock- k& < j 
i nut and . 
stem | 5 
Ist OPERATION | Wunewneme® | | Lift Check 
PITT STION 2nd OPERATION Fig. 414— 200 lb. S. P. 
Fig. 413—300 Ib. S. P. 


Replace trimmings in 
body and regrind. 


Cover 
seating 
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e—> with a bottom od $ < 

= thin of hub “pny as 

a coating should 7 3 3 ; 
tr of abro- enter ——S) o oS 
| Wenenneme® | sive. neck of 9 = . : 
> . body _ *a Swing Check et 
; a 4 
3rd OPERATION while re- | -—_ ° Fig. 554—200 tb. S. P. | 
é misessum grinding.) 44h OPERATION Lon 
When fin- a Fig. 624—300 Ib. S. P. : 
ae ished re- ~—- Assemble ae 
Bl orinding = (LD onesie 3 
: : : ae bog 
oe a — psec te a Since virtually all materials used in the manufac- ai 
rom body. : cleanse sea es ; ‘ 
’ —— ead dice vineet ture of valves are on the list of critical materials, a 
Remeve ow seating sur- sale valve users are urged to furnish the highest pos- SI 
pin. 4 faces of ab- ated sible preference ratings on their orders. This will . 
. & 
¥ worennowt® | | (\rasive. ( be of mutual helpfulness. 
“ Lunnen neice 
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Defense requirements 
for a number of fabrics 
specify decating 


Both the Army and Navy demand that several of the fabrics increase the speed of decating operations, and to increase 
they buy be decated. All types of mills, some of them now the efficiency of this finishing process, make govern- 
decating for the first time, rely on the Gessner Full or ment specifications easier to meet. Your decated fabrics 
Closed Decating Machine, or ; ; _ will hold better finish and 


the Gessner Open or Semi- shrink less. 


Decating Machine. 


Gessner also provides the 
correct Decating Apron for 
every type of fabric. 


The improvements which 
Gessner has perfected to 





IMPROVED CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 
Vacuum Extractors, Scutching Machines, Presses 
Spot Proofing Machines, Nappers, Brushes, Gigs 
Decating Machines, Decating Aprons, Squeezing 


Gessner Machines, Sponging and Shrinking Machinery 
DAVID GESSHER COMPANY, worcester, mass. 


ror an EXPANDING MANUFACTURER 
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| 
The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


A. Erland Goyette, Owner 


Established 1831 


Noone’s Standard Roller Cloths 


Insist on Noone’s Standard Roller Cloths for your Spinning Rolls. Noone’s have 
been Standard since 1831. 


Results and costs are what count most. 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloth and be assured of a Strong Round uniform yarn, the 
best obtainable. Eventual cost, less than any other covering. 

Good spinning can always be obtained when Noone’s Roller Cloth is used, as it 
is the properly built Cloth,—has the correct cushion and consistency, and uniform 
gauge. 

Noone’s is best by test. 

Many materials have been used for Spinning Roll Covering in years past, 


but have eventually been discarded in favor of the dependable Woolen Roller 
Cloth and Leather. 


Do not be misled, put your faith in the good Old American Products: Noone’s 
Roller Cloth and Leather. If in doubt, allow us to demonstrate the superiority 
of our Roller Cloth and a leather cot. 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 


Noone’s are the Pioneers in Mechanical Cloth Manufacturing in America. 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY 
Selling Agents 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Manager 
105 Washington Street Boston, Mass 
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Statisticians have estimated that the out- 
fitting of one recruit requires the wool of 
twenty sheep, cotton from half an acre, fur 
from countless rabbits — literally hun- 
dreds of pounds of textiles per man for 
clothing and equipment. 
million, and it’s plain to see that MAXI- 
MUM output per spindle is an absolute 
necessity. Let DIAMOND FINISH stand- 
ard and special rings put your production 
where we want our army — on top! 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPIRANIRG 
Makers of c Spi waning and 


So 


68 


Multiply 
by 
6,000,000 


* . 


Multiply by six 


of Holders 





uthern Representative H. ROSS BROCK. 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C 





B -_ i Sap aa | a» ys ct My en 


Cotton Yarn and 
Warps .. Single 
White 


or Ply 
or Colored 


Carded . . Combed 


Novelty yarns—of cotton. worsted, 
wool, mohair, rayon— in all fashion- 
able combinations and effects and in 
many original effects. Write for 
samples. 

Sell Direct 


Dana Warp Mills . . Westbrook, Maine 








We Make All Types 


(MI ASS.) 


"RENG CO. 
S Twister Ri mys SInee 1873 


Tel. 2824 








FALLS YARN MILLS 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Incorporated 1904 
Fine 
Woolen 
and 
Merino 


Yarns 
SELL DIRECT 


Philadelphia Chicago 


H. R. Shirley, Packard Bldg. C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. | 


RES TUOTTOTTTOT OTTO TOTO TATE TOTO COCO LETT es 





[COUVAUOOUAENOOOOUUNOVOOUEEONEOOOUUUOOEOOUOOUOenEH HUTT 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


. 
PROCESSING 


Rayon and Nylon Yarns 
for Hosiery Knitting Trade 


HUTUT 0000000000000 OOO OOUOOUOUOOUOUOWUWOUUNNOTOTTUANTANAEANIS 


We specialize on high twist rayon processed with 
“AVCONIT No. I" for full fashioned hosiery. 


2701 Armitage Avenue Chicago, Ilinois 

Cart. ane Co., 123 So. Broad St., eee. Pa. 
Murphy, 813 Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N > 

Cc. Nb. root Co., 3303 Brainerd Rd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 














THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ring apiming and Twister Travelers 


In the UNITED STATES 
American@Hicks® Wilson 
United States Standard 


Wentworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 


MAKE STRONGER YARN 


National-Etartnep Finish 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Write Us 
National Ring Traveler Company 


354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. 
P.O. Box 1565. Providence, R. |. Charlotte, N.C. 





Two exclusive Features 
Affording Long Life: 


1. Automatic-bobbin holders 
equipped with holding wings 
electrically hardened all the 
way through. 


2. Holding wings held posi- 
tively in position by skeleton 
washer—no sliding around. 

We make holders for %4” to 
2.” bobbin heads, including 
large-package wood and paper 
bobbins, also special bobbins. 
Duplex holders take both auto- 
matic and non-automatic bobbins. 

Holders for all types of mules, 
frames, twisters, and winders. 


MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 





Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders a Over vay % Years 


TEXTILE WORLLI 


JUNE, 1942 











Defense Against Blackened Yarn 


Insure clean yarn from Spinning Frames. 
Use NON-FLUID OIL in roll necks. Does 
not creep out like ordinary oil to damage 


MOHAIR WORSTED 


AND 


WOOLEN YARNS 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION 
PERCY A. LEGGE Sales Agent 

New York « Philadelphia + Boston ! 

| | 

| 

| 


















yarn and rot roll covers. 












NON-FLUID OIL saves its own cost many 
times over by preventing blackened yarn. 





Saves still more by outlasting oil 3 to 5 
times. 


Write for free testing sample and instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L 


































Avent Thomason, Charlotte, N. C 


WAREHOUSES 












Chicago, ith Atlanta, Gin 
Providence, K. 1 Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. ¢ 
St. Louis, Mo. Greenville, 8. €. 





Standard Grades—Lustrous—Delustred—Superfine 


Rayon Noils . . Staple Fibre NON: FLUI OIL 
ANDREW K. HENRY spat oFFice BONES ron 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


158 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 













THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 


3300 Frankford Avenue | RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 
| SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


TEXTILE SCHOOL | 


® Provides ambitious young 
men and women with technical 
and practical training in the 
design, construction, and manu- 
facture of yarns and fabrics. 
Courses include Principles of 
Production, Management, Eco- 
nomics, Costing, Marketing, and 
Industrial Psychology. 
Four-year course leads to 
B.S. in Textile Engineering. 
Majors in yarn and cloth manu- 
facturing, or chemistry and 
dyeing. Four year diploma 
course in clothing design. 


Yarns for all purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted Wl | 
French Spun Zephyr | 
French Spun Merino Hy | 


































Representatives :— 
BOSTON—Perkins & Boland, Inc., 99 Chauncy St. | 


LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4436 Worth St. 
CHICAGO—C. F. Peffer, 222 W. Adams St. 





Also wartime courses 
in all fields 


Complete equipment — includ- 
ing power machinery of com- 
mercial proportions—for the 
manufacture of yarn and cloth 
from the raw materials to the 
finished product. 

Effective placement service— 
unusual opportunities open to 
graduates. Send for catalog. 


8 College St. 
Providence, R. |. 


The above cut shows three types of Cop and Quill Spindles which we 
make for the silk trade. 


Cop and Quill Spindles are made up to your individual requirements, 
according to size and type, to correctly fit your cops and quills. 


The spindle on the bottom is equipped with an adjustable collar. By 
moving this collar in or out on the spindle it is possible for you to use, 
within certain limits, quills of different lengths. 


You can save money by buying your cop and quill spindles from us. 
Our prices are right and our workmanship and materials are the best. 


Try us for your next order. 


Wayne Mig. Co., Honesdale, Pa. 
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CRANE | DINSMORE | 


KNITTING MACHINES 


meet the need for Speed— 
for Quality and Low Cost 


Portable Automatic Motor Driven 


Railway Machine 
with Merrow Butted Seaming Head Applied 


Built for any width or thickness of goods 


Fitted with our new Automatic Stopping Device which 
stops the Sewing Head at end of each seam and prevents 
the breaking of needles, etc., for over-running. 


No adjustment for different widths of Cloth necessary and 
an even stretch of Fabrics obtained with considerable saving 
in time 








Can be furnished on short legs for setting on benches or 
tables and can be easily applied to your present machines. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 


SALEM, MASS. 





SPRING NEEDLE: Spring Needle 
Underwear Machine with Automatic 
Take-Up. Sizes from 13 in. to 26 in. 
in diameter of any desired gauge, the 
number of feeds depending on the 
size of cylinders. Also in sizes from 
10 in. to 36 in. or larger if desired 
diameter, for production of big variety 
of fabrics. Plain feeds, stockinet, 
eiderdown and astrachan feeds 


\ 





= 
( RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- | 
mands of rapidly changing patterns CHARLES COOPER CO., INC. 


and styles. Their middle name is versatility 
. .. plus smooth, fast running operation that 
eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- 
clusive features are Patented hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in 
which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 
of production. 


Let us tell you why 
—and how ... just WRITE 


CRANE Improved Automatic 
3 Colored 


Improved Automatic 3 Colored Plain Stripes. Made in 
sizes from 7% in. to 205 in. inclusive, of any desired 
gauge. Measurements are back to back of cylinder 
needles. Knit fabrics for bathing suits, theatricals, 
athletic goods. Crawford stop motion applied when 
requested. 


1870 CR ANE 12 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 
also 


Spring Latch Needle Manufacturers of THE FAMOUS COOPER CIRCULAR 


KNITTING MACHINERY SPRING-NEEDLE RIB KNITTING MACHINES 


170 TEXTILE WORLD, JUNE, !742 


Bennington, Vermont 


Manufacturers of 


Quality LATCH and SPRING-BEARD 








TEXTILE WORLD 


, JUNE, 


1942 


These are days that call for intelligent 
economies. Demand is leaping ahead, 
equipment is out of breath trying to main- 
tain the killing pace. Factory floor space 


is at a premium. 


Here's the machine of the hour. A 16 


feed machine that will replace your 8 feed 


machine — DOUBLE your production and 
occupy NO MORE FLOOR SPACE—at the 


same time consuming only a little over a 


third more power. 


Added to these major advantages are 
many others of almost equal importance 
that are reflected in trouble-free, easier 


operation and a finer product. 


Write for complete details— 


you need this information. 


Mt 


MFG. CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 











Established 1838 Incorporated 1894 


















FOR OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING WITH 
MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY — MODERNIZE WITH 
THE NEW MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


The result of several generations of specialized effort in 
the industrial sewing machine field—combining quality 
production with high speed and low operating cost to a 
greater degree than ever before. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND LET 
US DEMONSTRATE THESE MaA- 
CHINES ON YOUR OWN FABRICS. 


ALSO PLAIN CROCHET AND SHELL 

STITCH MODELS FOR ORNAMENTAL 

EDGE FINISHING AND CLASS 60 MA- 
CHINES FOR BUTT SEAMING 


200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2803 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 





TOMPKINS 


CIRCULAR SPRING NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 


UNDERWEAR OVERCOATS 
SWEATERS TERRY CLOTH 

SWEAT SHIRTS STRIPED CLOTH 
DRESS CLOTH PATTERNS 
RUBBER LAY-IN FABRICS 










for seamless hosiery knitting 


SC 











Speak for themselves 
























Up-To-Date Machines 









CIRCULAR LATCH NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 


TOQUES SCARFS 
PARKAS SHAKER CAPS 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SINCE 1846 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Needles 


Economy Makers 



















ACME KNITTING MACHINE 
& NEEDLE CO. 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 

































machine and hand knitting 


7) 

lfarns 

fF rench-Bradford | 

tor 
BATHING SUITS 

OUTERWEAR 

HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 


( omblete cules assortment 


American Woolen 
Company 


225 Fourth Avenue New Yors 






SHOELACE 
BRAIDERS 


HE NEW ENGLAND BUTT COM- 

PANY offer a complete line of high 

quality braiders, both the round 
and flat types. 













e@ Rubber Lay-in 

@ Picot Edge 

@ Rack Welt 

@ Mesh Designs 

@ 4 & 5 color Yarn Changers 
@ 3 & 4 Feed Machines 











Write us for a complete Catalog 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 


DEPT. T-6, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE LOYAL T. 
a A 
EST. 1874 


SPRING BEARD 
KNITTING NEEDLES Canada Wost Coast 





Can your ribbers compete against modernly-equipped 
plants? Let us send you full particulars on the new 
BRINTON ribbers or tell -you how to bring your 
tibbers up-to-date. ; 
These versatile BRINTONS will raise the efficiency 
of your mill, reduce operating costs, boost production. 














E. G. Paules 
Harley-Kay Co. Bendix Bldg. 
For Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Milanese Georgetown 


Los Angeles, Cal. © 





Knitting Frames, also Narrowing, Stand, Transfer 
Points and Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Machines: 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley and 
Milanese Points, Transfer Points or Quills, etc. 


Southern Repres entative 


Sheet Metal Specialties to Order "New York Office 
: Robert B. ee 
22.1270 Broadway Gamba e 4 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY Bye cicile aia 
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GLOBE'S 
4] LABORATORIES 










j f Where Your War-Time 
Dyeing Problems Are 
Being Solved... 


eRe 4 
fe iti Pit ao ; 
: wos, 


Ps 
" , ae 
ort Fs | Ss 
Be . 


Restrictions and shortages of customary dye 
stuffs, new types of yarns and fiber blends pre- 
sent a challenge Globe’s laboratory and staff are 


competent to meet. 
x 


Difficulties of color, shade, fastness, material 
and process are simplified when considered here 
by men familiar with yarn dyeing methods, dye- 
stuffs and yarns of every type, and backed by a 
modern plant. 


ee 
- > 
‘ 
/3 
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Use This Globe Service 
As Others Have 
Since 1865 


ae 





iladelphia, Pa. 





SCIENTIFIC TESTING 


The stream of defense and war materials now 


coming off our assembly lines must pass muster 





in the eyes of Scientific Testing. Cur fighting men 





deserve the best... only the best gets through!____— 
At the United States Testing Company, Inc., the 
following war work is being done: research in 
. . Pee 

bacteria control...testing of parachute fabrics;— 
flare cloths, uniform fabrics, canvas, sand bags; __ 
zippers, chemicals, blackout materials, metal 
bars, airplane struts, sound-proofing 


materials, gauges, instruments, and many others. 








UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. BN 


STABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA GREENSBORO, N.C. WOONSOCKET, R. 1 CHICAGO, It. NEW YORK, N. A A 
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THE PREFERRED DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 












For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service . . . Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK 





SOAPING 
PRINTS 


For brighter colors and whiter 





* * & there's a Scholler Product 
backgrounds, use 1 pound of 


Standard Grade 40 Silicate with 


2 to 3 pounds of soap or syn- 






to give allure, added beauty and 


wearability ...and the number 








of Scholler Products has been 


increasing constantly since 190 


thetic detergent.” 


<p> 


DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION SCHOLLER BROS., INC. © Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA Collins & Westmoreland Streets, Phila., Pa. e St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 


‘ and, too, for every wartime 














Hosiery Fibre there's a DuraBeau 
Finish to enhance its beauty, 


and add to its life. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYESTUFFS AND 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


We offer 
Two new cationic 
type softeners 


TEXAMINE 


a pure white permanent 
softener economical to use 
due to its complete ex- 


haustion qualities 


TEXAMINE 


K 


permanent softener and 
desizing agent for proces- 
sing grey goods in the 
kier eliminating the cus- 
tomary grey desizing. 
MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


A’ FULL LINE OF DYESTUFFS 
CONVERTED STARCHES 
WATERPROOFING AGENTS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
PENETRATORS 
DETERGENTS AND OTHER 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


send for detailed information 


, 
ae . 2 


COMMONWEALTH 
COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


Main Office and Works: 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
eae Sait 


Charlotte 
Montreal 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
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USE D rel EXPERIENCE 
| and RESEARCH 





With silk preempted for defense, rayon and 
cotton must be adapted to an increasing number 
of applications. 

Out of a third of a century of experience, Laurel 
technicians and research department have antic- 
ipated many of the current: problems in making 
rayon and cotton fulfill their new roles in civilian 
and military applications. 

Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes are available 
for immediate delivery, and special purpose com- 
pounds can be prepared quickly. Make use of 
Laurel laboratory experience 
EN} and facilities. Your inquiry will 
a receive prompt attention. 

YA 
a SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


SOAPS + OILS + FINISHES 


Fife] litem hatha 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
2606 E. Tioga Street 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn Charlotte, N. C 


SYRUPS 
UGARS & 

s, CORN s 

NES, GUM ’ 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 
2-° SPARTANBURG, Ss. C. 











= dyers of rayon and rayon mixtures use Metso 
Granular Detergent for improved scouring 
at a lower cost. 


Metso quickly emulsifies grease and oil pre- 
venting them from re-depositing on the clean 
cloth. Thus it increases soap efficiency, which 
means more scouring per pound of soap. 

Let us tell you how Metso can help you to 
secure more goods with “A”’ rating. Metso 
Granular, white, free - flowing and soluble, 
is easy to use. Ask for suggested formulas. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 
General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third St., Phila. 
Chicago Sales Off.: 205 W.Wacker Dr. Stocks in 65 cities 






FREE 


to Mill Executives 





Gives Time-Saving Data on 
39 Maintenance Jobs! 


War conditions are multiplying maintenance prob- 
lems in every mill. In this Digest you will find 
data on 39 different jobs, based on the successful 
experience of many mills. 


On each is outlined the 
method followed, 


the Oakite material used, the 
time saved and the other advantages gained. 


You have many of these maintenance jobs to do 


in your mill. Here is your opportunity to benefit 


by what others have discovered to speed-up this 
essential work. Write for your FREE copy today! 


QAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, New York, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. and Canada 


OAKITE Yq CLEANING 


FOR EVERY CLEANIN REC 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


OPPORTUNITIES 


INFORMATION: 


BOX NUMBERS in care of any of our New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices count 
10 words additional in undisplayed ads. 


DISCOUNT of 10% if full payment is made in 
advance for four consecutive insertions of 
undisplayed ads (not including proposals). 


EMPLOYMENT BUSINESS 


UNDISPLAYED RATE: 
10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00. 
(See § on Box Numbers.) 


POSITIONS WANTED 
salaried employment cnly), 


PROPOSALS, 50 cents a line an insertion 


(full or part-time 
Vy above rates. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. M. June 30th will appear in the July issue, subj 


DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH: 


The advertising rate is $5.75 per inch for al 
advertising appearing on other than @ con- 
tract basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 


AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured 7% inch 
vertically on one column, 3 columns—30 inches 
—to a page. T.W 


| 


ect to jimitations of space available. 
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COORDOEONOEOEESEEOECHGUUUEOEOECEOLOROEOOOOEOEOEGEGHOCEEOOOOSUEUECERESEGOEURGEOEOEGEGEGESEROROEO GRRE ROTO HY 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, 


your personnel requirements. 


294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
‘General Information Concerning 
Inventions & Patents'’ and ‘Free Schedule’ 
sent without obligation. 

Established 1915 


Patents—Copyrights—Trade-Marks 


Suite 448, 815—I5th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Any two-ply Combed Peeler Yarn any- 
where between 60/2 ply and 140/2 ply. 


INC. 
N.Y 


GEHRING LACES, 
149 Madison Ave. 






WANTED 


Woolen Plant Equipped with 60” Cards 
for Manufacture of Blankets. Also finish- 


State details. 


World 
York City 


W-139, Textile 
West 42nd 


SNEOUOOCEOEORORGUNOROROEOHOHOROROEEDE: 


St., New 





: Iver Forty Years o 
APPRAISERS OF INDUSTRIAL PROPER. : Dependable and Confidential 
MBS: Permanent position open with group | for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, super- 
ot New Englant ire insurance companies, Ap- = 
plicant with previous experience preferable, | =z intendents, stylers, designers, 
but engineer or technical man with proper : . Ph 
background, such as knowledge of machinery = etc. one, wire or write us 
nd some building construction, might be ac = J 
Cptable for further taming. Send photowith | 2 py CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
New , Y - UN —- w oP Id. 330 W 42nd st e a a 
Nt ork, I ‘ 
sie — aa soeeeesesnenenenneen mene 9 
ASSISTANT FINISHER on Transparent vel- | § IMISSION SPINNING a 
vets. Only one who has had prior experience | Woolen Mule Spun Yarns 2 & 
need apply Excellent opportunity for ad- 3 . - / , : & 
vancement. P-148, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd = New England spinning mill has additional capa- = 
St New York, N F y P - = city of 9,000 to 10,000 pounds weekly, woolen yarns 3 
ee re Pete = eS = 1% to 3% run.—Rayon, cotton, wool, or blended s 
| = tures. Picking and garnetting facilities als = 
CHEMICAL EXPERT WANTED to take care De iabie cae a a, 5 
of the dyeing and finishing section (silk, | F quotations : 
rayon, wool, cotton, ete.) of a textile plant in s M-134, Textile World 
Ver zuela Write stating experience in both : 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 5 
chemical and mechanical side of job, age, sal- | "Cenvevevnvevnvevenencnsnvevanevensvsuensncesevenesenensunncevevenevanscuvevevevevenscunuesnseneoenernenen 
ary desired, references, nationality, to M. Cas- 
te llv 1 0 Bro; 1dway, New York Cc ty | el aaa CeeCReeneeeeeeeaterettes OROROEREREOREGCERCCREOEEEEEEES 
hice ‘ Se 
KNIT TING MA‘ ‘HINE FIXERS wanted by lad- 2 WANTED kl . 
s full fashioned hosiery mill a dyer, and s ° e e e Booklet — 
an Executiv able to take complete charge z Commission Winding 
ver entire plant Write full details concern- : 
in ourself to P-145, Textile World, 330 W. | i of tubes, cones and spools 
42nd St.. New York, N. Y : 
; ites eciitciteanaeicceee 1S JAY DEE THREAD WORKS 
POSITIONS WANTED |= 505 Bay St. Fall River, Mass. 
a eh aes —— * PIT 
NARROW FABRIC-SUPE RIN TE NDE NT de- ATOOUUHOEOEHOEOCHOREOHOEOGOOOUOEOOEGEOEOOROOROOOSUGHOHNOROGOONONESEOOOOHOONORONOSEOOEEOE auneneunnnanansecceussenoncaseasees 
signer, experienced on heavy Government : 
webbing tapes, bindings PW-130 Textile s | 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y i 
- ee _ies Es 
CHIEF COST & INDUSTRIAL Engineer or | ¢ | 
Controller—14 years experience textile en- | % | 
gineering Graduated. Methods improvement, : 
cost reduction, flexible budgets, standards, fac- = | 
tory planning, time and motion study, tabulat : 
! nstallations. Headed technical-, cost- and $ 
t study divisions of large textile organiza- 3 
ti where presently employed in Cost Execu- | * 
ti sition PW-138, Textile World, 330 W a" 
42nd St New York N Y | i 
RIBBON DYER experienced on Smith Drumm | : 
ind Buhlmann Machine, 38 years old. Em- | z 
Pree at present but desire change PW-141 = . , , i 
Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St. eee © Yor! N.Y : Extractors, 40”, 48 ’, 60” baskets, cop- : 
SUPERINTENDENT AVAIL, ABLE. One who |_ Per or rubber lined, belt or motor i 
has had a wide range of experience. ade- | J driven; Nash Vacuum Pumps; Cen. : : 
aitieeata wil OF gettan cvete chucks o: 14. eee Pepe; Cobeld Mid; Ae i ft 
bobbin changing, single or double scale acquard 5 Compressors, from 100 to 300 cfm; : Foeneaunenuncnnucnusenvones 
e and Pick 4x4 Box Looms, fancy dobby | 2 Storage Tanks from 5000 to 15.000 gals. i ¢ 
sti s, plaids, ete n cotton filled skein dyed : 2. 
I ms, dress fabrics, tapestry, drapery, tick- 2 . . s = 
ng Duck. Mechanically inclined. Best of ref. | 2 We will pay top prices for any of the : : 
rences. PW-142, Textile World, 33 2nd | 2 ; . . . : 
e. New Yok XY rid, 330 W. 42nd |= gbove. Send full details for quick action. = = 
DESIGN TECHNICIAN with large mill 2 years. | £ Z & ; 
Cone year cCoTmmnMLSSIO!I weaving supervisor | : : = ing equipment. 
Philadelphia Textile School Graduate Age 2 3 = 
24, draft deferred PW-142, Textile World, 330 = : 6 
W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y : : = 330 
i 
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TWISTERS WANTED 


Manufacturer wishes to buy 10 3% 

inch novelty double roller twisters 

tape drive. Advise full details. 
W-131, World 
W 42nd New York 


CUUEOEOEUECECEOLOEUUEUOUEOEAEUEODUSOROEOOOUOCEUNAEUEUOOUORTEOEOEOEODOEROOEEOEOEOEORUEOEGECEDORNEOROROEEES 





SELLING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFERED—WANTED 


Selling Agencies—Sales Executives 
Salesmen—Additional Lines 


1 


le 


St 


xt 





TEEEEDESUNOOOEDOONONOOEOEDERONOEOSOEOEED 


‘aeneenensennnensesenenoerenenuneeeenneenenaosseersneeeeessseeeesunsuanonscsssnensneosesessncensesceesssnes. ty 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED 


SUDUEOEOEOUEOUSONOEOROERODOHOROGEDEROEONONS 


eeevONeeDTELETEUECHOETEOENOHORSEOOCHOOROOUCU REGO NOE EORDODESUDORUROROEOROGOROROROEOOGURORUEOEOROEORREOEDY 











SALE S AGE NTS well acquair nted Ww th users 3 i 
‘ Japar Wax (Manufacturers ¢ textil : Wanted to purchase = 
an ties eae rayo! finisl s and : ‘HUMIDIFIER UNITS = 
é s 144 Textile World W 5 = 

‘ St New York NY 2 20 to used Bahnson, Type H or L only & 
= ———— 5 220 Volt Phase, 60 Cycle Motors E 
WANTED : When replying quote lowest price : 

WANTED PIN TENDERING FRAME tet : Merrimack Manufacturing Company : 
Fextile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. | Sanmannoommmmne ee eR csnunammmnn 
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SOUUOEOCEDONNOEEDO SAO SEOEEOOEOOEEDOSUOSOOGEOOEROEAOOREDOOUSEROEEGOROOEEOHEOEOOSeGEEROREOREEERAOEREOHESOINT, 


WANTED 


Cotton Weaving and Finishing Plant for 
Weaving Bags, approximately 2,000 


spindles. Write stating details. 
W-137, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York City 


Ted 


TLeNnOROOEEAOAEOAUOOEOOEOOEROENORDUODEGEOOEEOEROGEEOOEEOHUODROGROGEEOSEOOEROGOOEROO REO SHEOHENOREEEETEY 





WANTED 
Fales Multineedle Sewing Machine— 
Double chain capable sewing at least 
lines 4” apart and handling 


sixteen 


COOUEOSONOCOEONOEUEON OCHO HOROOONOOROEONES 





° 79" ; 
material 72 wide. 
W-146, Textil World 
W f2nd St New Y¢ City 
TTI 
TEXT WOR NE 7 


F eanneceenanenececceseeceeesescesseseeccoeds. 


TO) 


rANROSESEESOROESEOOSOSEEOEOEROSOEOOEOEDES— 


Oeeeeeuseneneneeenns 


PORAOEONOHOREOGEROEOEOEDGnEDEORESEEOEEOtY 











DURUEOEUOEEEEGEGEUGCUFORAEEOOROROEHORURAEERREAEEAHEEEENE 
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G) SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


_A case ~ oF a 
S_CARLOAD 


MACHINERY Liquipatingco Inc. f 


Over 16 years in Textile Mill Machinery 


LE 





























31-33 W. 42nd ST. <P> NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Telephone : PEnnsylvania 6-8014 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT cali 
“NEW 
BLE ADDRESS “LIQUIDATE, gear 
- _ APPRAISERS oe 
























INSPECTORS : « ° 








the machinery will be exactly as represented— 


No matter whether this case contains your first purchase’ of the reception your orders will receive at Machinery 
of USED textile equipment—or your fifty-first—it’s im- Liquidating Co., Inc. We give every one of our customers 
portant to know, even before you place the order, that the kind of treatment we would like to receive, if we 
the machinery you order from us will be everything we were doing the buying. 

say it will be, at the price quoted . .. and that delivery The following list covers current offerings. Jf you need 
will be made when promised. Our wide reputation for items not listed, write or call us. We'll be glad to secure 
reliability, earned in the service of buyers of USED the equipment you need if it is available among our 
textile machinery for the past 16 years, is ample evidence industry-wide contacts. 


We are currently offering 








long x 6'3!/."' high, inside dimensions icf Wan. Vneadesss, Salmas 4'/2'' Gauge Twister, 7-ply tape drive, 3- 


I—42"" King & Gerber 3 roll Calender with 35—S&W Mod. K Knitters, 48 gge. 3'' to 3!/2"' I1—52'' Waldron 12 color Printing Mach., com- 
3/60/220 v. motor, 160 to 220 N. with attachments. plete with Westge slip ring, motor, 50 HP. 
|—48'' Farmer 6-bowl Calender 96—42'' Draper Model K Auto. Looms, 20 h. mtr. I—66"' Johnson 5 cyl. Slasher (cotton system) 
|—50'' Van Viaanderen 3-roll Calender dr. I—90" W. & J. Clip Tenter 50'' mtr. dr. 
2—sets 3-cyl. Furbush Woolen Cards 48''x60"' 21I—56"" C & K 4x4 Box Looms with 600 hook |\—Pair of 60'' Squeeze Rolls 
camel back feeds Barker condensers Jacq. Hds. belt driven 10—96 Spindle Draper 4'' Ring, 5'' Gage, Tape 
1—60"' VW V Doubling, Tubing & Measuring 18—56"' Eastwood Ix! Looms with 600 hook Jacq Drive Twisters, M. D. 
Mche. ; aa: " Hds. belt driven. ; 3—28 Sp. F&J Novelty Twisters with mtrs 
i ee ae Cy ee: ee 12—72"" © & K (4x4) Tapestry Looms with 1300 10-96 Sp. Draper 4" Ring, 5’ Gauge Twisters, F 
= ° 1 Jacq. mtr. dr. tape drive, motor driven ; ; y 
: I—set 23 Lincoln 88'' Face Copper Dry Cams, 30-82" C & K 4xl Auto L iii tities I—108 Sp. Saco Lowell 4!/)'' Ring High Speed 
: Horizontal Frames trized ” —— oe ” 5!/'' Gauge Twister, 7-ply tape drive, belt 
: i—150 yd. Kenyon Return Tenter Dryer 65" ent" Cb K driven 
i opening ae = es ee Sei ital 2—120 Sp. H & B 4" Ring, 5" Gauge Twisters, 
: 2—84"' Proctor & Schwartz Loop Dryer d ce ode auromartc 4-ply band drive, belt driven 
3 I|—Hurricane Loop Dryer, 7'8'' wide x 34'2!/,"' «ee & K (4x4) 25 harness Looms I—132 Sp. Saco Lowell, high speed 3!/."' Ring, 
i 4—4000 gal. C.i. Chain Warp Dye Vats, Butter- _eg' . : rarer phase 3/60/220 v. motor (1924) 
= worth & Textile Fin. Mchy. Co. - Rag: nia Finishing Mach. Quetch I—132 Sp. Saco Lowell 3!/2'' Eadie Rings 4'/2 
"e |—56 Arm Mayoux Skein Dyeing Machine driven I—66"' V. V. Palmer Quetch Unit Gauge Twister, 9-ply tape drive 3/60/200 v. 
: with monel and copper tanks \—67"" Morrison Palmer with 2-roll Quetch motor (1924) 
: |—24"' Empire Copper Basket Extractor, belt |—36"' D & F Mixing Picker with Bromwell Feed 150—128 Sp. Fletcher Dble Deck Upstroke Twist- 
3 driven & Spencer Oiler ers, 7'' Sp. spacing, equip. with 2-3 HP 
: |—30'' Hercules motor driven Extractor 2—1-65'"': 1-66" Rotary Cloth Presses mtrs 
: 2—42'' Hercules, Stainless Steel Baskets, V-Belt, I—42"". Rice, Barton & Fales, 7-color Prtg. 8—192 spindle Whitin Wet Twisters 234'' gge. 
: mtr. dr. Extractors, Timers, Safety covers. Mach., Dry Cans, etc. 7—1|60 Sp. Collins Double Feed Roll Novelty 
|—48"' Tolhurst Copper Basket Extractor, belt I—43'' Rice, Barton & Fales 8 color Prtg. Yarn Twisters. 
driven Mach., Dry Cans, etc. |—50"' P & W Winding & Measuring Machine 
3—Schultz Fulling Machines 1—54'' Textile Mach. Co, 8 color Prtg. Mach. |—80 Sp. Foster Model t2 Tube Winders with 
|—60"' wide, 3-cyl. 30'' dia. Garnett, automatic. complete with 2—G.E., 35 HP mfrs. Drive Shaft Motor 


Write, wire or cable your requirements, today ——— 


QUALITY USED MILL MACHINERY 
Cotton, Silk, Rayon, Woolens - Bleaching- Dyeing- Finishing 
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= wenenesccener 





FOR SALE 


CARDING AND SPINNING 
MACHINERY 


Sargent 36” Multiplaxy Burr Picker 


COOUPUOUUODOROEDOOOEOEOOOORORUEOHOREOEOHONENORDEROROEDE 


1--Schofield Rag Picker 
1—6’'6" Sargent Cone Duster, Metal Ends 
2—48” C. & M. Fearnaught Mixing Picker 
1—36" C. & M. Mixing Picker, Atlas type 
1—F. & J. 80 sp. 4” Twister, tape driven 
1—C. & M. Flock Cutter 

D. & F. 24” Flax or Jute Pickei 


E WARPING AND WINDING 
: MACHINERY 


to your order 











= 20—#50 Universal Winders ‘Rebuilt 
= 5#—290 Universal Winders ‘‘Rebuilt’’ to your order 
= -7180 Universal Super Coners 
= -40 spindle 0. Lever Cop Winder 
= 4—72” to 100” Pin and Pinless Warping Mills 
= 12—Beaming Frames various widths 
= 4—878 spin Whitin Quille 2” and 24” gauge 
= 5000—4” x € ‘wister Spools / 
= 50,000—Wood Spools 4” x 6’ 
: WEAVING MACHINERY 
= 20 Knowles 85” Automatic Looms 
= lu 2” ¢. & K. Looms, 4 x 4 bo 25 ha 
- 2—0 Lever Chenille Cutters 
= 600 Hoek Royle Card Cutter, Plano type 
DYEING AND FINISHING 
: MACHINERY 
= 1—Gessner Heavy Duty Jumbo Press 
= 1—80” 1). Gessner Century Cloth Pre 
= 2—66” Voelker Clott ate type 
2” G ner Cen 
78” ©. & M. 2c witl i 
P. & W. 66” Pl 
Cc. & M P 
4--Mod ‘. 2 & W i Shea 
fit Mo | Il’ it . i 
ne 
« & M I> ‘ Shea 
Rod Hur SM Soa] Ma 
‘ ye eM « i n | i 3 
66" St Dening Ma I 
60”, 2 cylinder I’. & W. Stea and 1} 
EK. & H. Yard and Quarter | 
Cc. M. 64” two Burner Sir 


FRANK W. WHEELER 


1837 E. Ruan St. Phila., 
Phone JEFferson 4771 


ONOEREOEGEOAOADAGOSESOSOSEDESEDEDEGUEUROEOOUEOSOEEOGORONOECUONOROUOOEOGROROOSASOSNERERHOEOCOROROEOES 


Penna. 





WE OFFER FOR SALE 


New SILVER KING 12” x 36” Vulcan- 
ized Fibre Roving Cans in quantity 
lots. 


33—DRAPER TWISTERS, 200 spin- 


seoeeneperoauenes 


CONUPONOO PERE OORODOOEE 


dles each, 3” gauge, 214” ring, tape 
driven; equipped with separators— 


reneeneoeens 


1922-1924 model. Excellent condition. 


A. F. FYANS 


Textile Machinery 


P.O. Box 454 Fall River, Mass. 


TT 


serene 


rT OSIERY EOUIPMENT 


SIERY EQUIPMENT 


USED OR REBUILT 


: Knitters: RKibbers: Loopers: 
= Seamers: Boarding: Dyeing 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


Special attention to export trade 


: C. M. FRENCH 
Commercial Trust Bidg., 15th & Market St. 
Cable: Frenchtex-Philade i 


“OOREOEEO EOE OEORORORCHDOSEOROERRRGEOREGOREEREAEOEOEOEED 
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FOR SALE 


Pattern Mules 
Acting Napper 
Frames Complete 


Johnson & Bassett H'vy 
Columbia-Green Single 
D & F Dressing 
: with Beam: A 
: —L.B.M. electric 
= 3882—REEDS 7 oY 
: 6—HARNESS FRAMES » 0” L 

93%” Wide 


clocks 





~ 


‘ u Dreahers, rec i £ wa 





Stock & Piece Dye Kettles, Pulleys, Shaft- 

ing, ete. 

WOOL WASTE, RAGS AND 

Equipment in First Class 
Subject to Prior Sale. 


HUDSON RIVER WOOLEN MILLS 


420 Madison Avenue New York City 


CLIPS 


All Condition 


i 
: 
E 
i 
i 
i 
: 
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THOVUEEOROEOEDNOEOUEUROOREOODORODEDENEOROOEOOROEORONOEOES 


eeesenennee CEOEUROOCESEOHOONEOOONEOEUNOEOEOECEORAEOEONSCOROEOEOEQEGEOEOROGREOEONGEEUEOOURUOORUEOEOEOROEOES 
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OO ROEO ENOL SOUNEORONUEDEEOOCEOHOEOEOUOORAESOOSEOUSEROREDOROADEOEOROAOROEOCORORONGROROROHOROREROEROESEORES 


Te 








Setecenccenncaccnscnscceegs AVUNENUEORUREGGUEOUUGEUUESULOGOOUAUOONOOUNEDOUGUOOUOUESOGEREREAESEDSAEEAAADDSEOEDOUOOUUSUEECEDENEROUEGAOOOOOOUOOOUNOOONCEEDORENOGHOOENNONOORUUGAOEnORHOEOEOaEuanenenontanenuanunanenauaaene® 
COTTON — RAYON — WOOL : 
: Special Offering—$100,000 Modern Water Softening & Filtration Equipment, including: : 
z 2—Permutit 9‘ x 15’ Horizontal Water Softeners. = 
: 7—Hungerford & Terry 8’ x 20’ Water Filters. = 
i Large quantity Zeolite, Water Pipe, Meters, Tanks, and etc. i 
: 500—Copper Print Rollers, 15” to 19” Circ. 1—V.V. 60” Beamer and Rolling Up Machine. = 
= 13—Print Machines, 42” to 64” six to ten colors 8—12’ Dye Becks. = 
= 4—Agers 12’ to 24’ 2—Parks & Woolson 54” Doublers. : 
s 10—Copper Colour Kettles, 40 to 100 gallon 2—48” V.V. Copper Basket Ext. A. C. Motors. : 
: 1—Werner 50” one Colour Print Machine. 1—60” Hercules Rubber Basket Self Balancing 3 
= 1—V.V. 3 roll Print Padder. Extractor A.C. Motor. | = 
: 1—Windsor and Jerauld Mercerizing Range. 2—Continuous Boil-off Units. 3 
= 4—Tenter Frames, 40’, 50’, 60’, 90’, all stainless 1—Tolhurst Open Top 48” Extractor. = 
= Steel Clips ;~-Open Soapers or Crabs 72”-—84”, Rubber Rolls s 
: 10—Mangles & Padders—50” to 90” 20—Can Dryers, Copper and Steel 40”°—90” Faee : 
. 1—Butterworth Copper Can Dryer, 16 Cans, 60” \)—Mangleton Padders 45”—84” 7 = 
= Diam. 72” Face, Horizontal Stack 1--Van Viaanderen 60” Palmer Quetch Unit. = 
= 1—Procstor & Schwartz Loop Dryer. King & Gerber 65” 3 Roll Finishing Calendar. : 
= 24—Dye Jiggs. 1--Van Vlaanderen 60” 3 Roll Finishing Calendar. = 
= 2-50” 5 Bowl Textile Calendars. 2—Van Viaanderen Tubers and Doublers. : 
: 2—Textile Hydraulic Schreiner Calendars. 1—S0” Full Width Washer equipped with Mangle : 
= Misc. Folders, Tubers, Quetches, Dry Cans, Washers, Dye Becks, Mangles, etc. This is a good market to : 
s dispose of your surplus and inefficient equipment. Send us your list for prompt action. = 
: REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Inc. : 
= 40 Worth St. Phone WOrth 2-4583 New York City, N.Y. : 
Srsenenenssnsenseevsvenecenssvnseeseesoseeesenceneesecesessvscsnsnecsoneccnesssvencenevsnenseceeseeneccesencnecccesnssncnccesssonssesscecconsenseucsnsoecenescnsneseuncescnnsenccns sereueesennenteeeies. 
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FOR SALE 
1—Hercules 48” Copper Basket Extractor, top motor drive, 220 volts. 
1—7'% h.p. G. E. Motor, 1800 R.P.M., 550/3/60 and Compensator. 
I1—34 h.p. Motor, 1750 R.P.M., 550/3/6- and Switch. 
I—Elliott & Hall 43” Flat Folder. : 
I—Fancy Roller Attachment for 40” Card. 
1—Pittsburg Bungalow Automatic Gas Water Heater, Size 55. : 


TT 








Bobbins — Spools — Supplies. 


Sole Agents for Smith Yarn Twist Tester 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CoO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET * FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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FOR SALE 


@ Printing Machines @ Extractors 
@ Dry Cans @ Tendering Frames 
© Calenders @ Beamers & Tubers 
© Quetches @ Doubling & Folding 
Looms—Warpers—Winders—#90 & #50 Universals 
Ribbon Machinery & Equipment 


A. & M. BLANK CO., INC. 


49 STATE STREET PATERSON, N. J. 
Sherwood 2-1367 Lambert 3-9523-0275 


ATO teneensennene 
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is -S-L tape driven dry Twisters, 2.” aug 1 —Set 6 Dry Cans, vertical, 23”x65” 

fie ng, 128 spindl 1—Set 6 Dry Cans, vertical, 23x50" 
2 S-L 12x6 Slubbers, 1-40 and 1-72 spindl Textile bow! 48” face Calender 

S-L sS\%'s Speeders, pindle | Textile bowl 48” tace face Hydraulic Cal : 
20) Whitin Model D-2 Combers, 12” lap, 12” ender, and ball bearing : 
4 Dels. S-P Drawing, metallic rolls 2” coule Morrison bow! 60” face Silk Calender 3 
S Dels. H&B Drawing, i\eath top ? Butterworth Palmer, cyl. 60”x60”" face 

er | -Backfiller, rubber 1 21” dia. by 50” face 

Ss C&K 60” Auto. Duck Looms | —Butterworth 100” Pin Tenter Dryer 
2 S-L 60"-64"-72” Non-Auto. Du Ls Hussong 300= Skein Dyeing Machine 

Draper Auto. Model E 28” Seamless Bag Lo Textile 86” rubber and brass Padde 

W&J Tenter, 40° long, 100” clot 1~-Textile 3-color 50” Printing Machine 

Butterworth Tenter, 7 mg, 60” cloth |~—Philadelphia 84” Loop Dryer 


JOHN MARSHALL 


Room 303 Granite Block Tel. 6-8217 


UOUUCUUCUUOEUUEUEDEDEUEDEDEOEEUUTONEORUEDECEOEORDEOEOROREEOECUDEROEOHOEDEOEOROREEDEOEEUADECEOOOHOERDOUUOEOOORUEEOEREEEODOUREDEOROCEOOOHOOEOROEOEOEDEGEDEOESOSOROOOEOOOUOUSOOOROROEOEDOOUOUROROEREOEOEOESEDEOHOEOEEST 


Fall River, Mass. 
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For Sale : 


| DUST ARRESTOR 


TOECOEEEEURUEU ERED EONUDORORENOHOERESGEDOGGEESDESEGEGEONEEGEOEGEDORORERDEO SOE E RODE ERESEEROROECHOUOEOES 


FOR SALE 
TWISTERS 


: 
: 





Cenneneeneneescessensee 






emg hy eee ee Complete 120 Bags—25 H.P. Motor 
Ehsaan enindian sha virive noninlets, Rxcs —V Shape Belts & Drives & 21 inch 
: ent ndition Blower 


ROCK RIVER WOOLEN MILLS 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


SUUHUEOEOUDRDEOEOUDOEOEOHOACECEOAOEOROROAOHOEEUROROEORGSOROECUOEOOGHOD SOOO DOROHDUGHOROGCEONOOOOEOOONOEDD 


MARBRO MILLS, INC. 
Kent cnd Division Aves. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Onennenceneneneeneecncnee COLGUEROOHOORAOHEOEDRORENEDO ERE ERORAN ROG eEneREetsccntnee seenthte” 
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TIME FOR SALE / 


SAVE HOURS—DAYS—WEEKS WITH 


‘CONSOLIDATED 


Order Today—Shipped Without Delay—Big Stocks 


Reconditioning Guaranteed! 


PRINTING MACHINES 
2—Rice, Barton & Fales 10-Color 64” Print Machiné:, 


comptete. 
i—Rice, Barton & Fales 8-Color 64” Print Machine, 


complete. 
i—Rliee, Barton & Fales 8-Color, 40” Print Machine, 


complete. 
i—Rice, Barton & Fales 8-Color 40” Print Machine, 
complete. y 
i—Rice, Barton & Fales 3-Color, 42” Print Machine, 


complete. 
Print Machine accessories including color pans, man- 
drels, star gears, furnisher gears, bearings, etc. 


AGER 
i—Cast Iren Vat Ager, 4’-9” wide, 7'-6” high, 18’ long. 


STEAMERS 
2—Steamers, 8” dia., x 20” leng. 
i—Devine Steam Jacketed Steamer, 5’ dia., x 11° long. 


KETTLES 
i—Textile 200-Gallon Copper Jacketed Tilting Agitated 


Kettle. 

2—Textile 100-Galien Copper Steam jacketed Tilting 
Agitated Kettles. 

2—Textile 70-Gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Tilting 
Agitated Kettles. 

3—Textile Copper Steam Jacketed Tilting Agitated 
KettHtes, 50, 40 & 30 gallons. 


PRINT PADDER 
i—3-Roll Print Padder, consisting of Drying Tower 
with Unit Heater. 





3200 Standard W-Bore Copper Print Rol- 
lers With Designs, 28'' to 48'' in length, 
14'' to 20°' in circumference. 





COLLOID MILLS 
i—Charlotte Homogenizer or Colloid Mill. 
i—10” Premier Colloid Mill. 
2—5” Premier Colloid Mills. 


FORCING JACKS 


2—Mandril Jacks. 
DYE JIGGS 
'—Battery of 4—Butterworth Stainless Steel Lined 
Dye Jiggs, 45” face. 
4—Lincoin 50” Dye Jiggs. 
3 V.V. 50” Monel Lined Dye Jigs. 
OPEN WASHERS 
t—Continuous Full Width Washer, consisting of 10 
sections, 4 nips each section, 66” face rolls. 
3—Rodney Hunt Full Width Washers, 66” x 12” rubber 


squeeze rolls. 
'—60” Continuous Boil-Off Machine, steel tanks. 


ROPE SOAPERS 
2—Rodney Hunt 10’ Rope Soapers. 


SHEARS 
3—Parks & Woolson Double Blade Shear, 66”, with 


list saving device. mae 
'—Parks & Woolson 3-Blade Shear, 60'2” with list 


saving device. 


Remember we buy single items or complete plants. 


NEW YORK CITY, 15 Park Row 


Tel. BArclay 7-0600 


EXTRACTORS 


—— Viaanderen 60° Rubber Lined Basket Extrac- 

ors. ‘ 

|—50” Copper Basket Extractor, under driven Centrif- 
ugal machine, complete. 

16—48” Extractors, Burkhardt, Van Viaanderen, Fiet- 
cher, Tolhurst, and Haring & Stephen; copper and 
rubber lined baskets. 

2—Tolthurst 44” Extractors, Copper Lined Baskets. 

i—King & Gerber 42” Extractor, copper basket, soif- 
balancing type. 

10—Self balanoing Extractor, Tolhurst, American, 
Laundry, Adams and Troy, copper lined basket, 
40”, 32”, 28”, 26” and 20”. 


CALENDARS 


2—Van Viaanderen Ball Bearing Calendars, 50” face 
2—Morrison Ball Bearing Calendars, 50” & 60” face 
'—Morrison 3-Roll 64” Ball Bearing Calendar. 


PALMER QUETCHES 


2—Morrison & Van Viaanderen 60° Paimer Quetch 
Units, ball bearing. 


LOOP AND NET DRYERS 
j—National Loop Dryers, 28’. 33’ and 65” long. 
2—Proctor & Schwartz Airlay Dryers. 
i—Van Viaanderen 66” 7-Tier Net Dryer, fin heaters. 


TENTER FRAMES 


2—Winsor & Jerauld 50’ Frames, with Morrison stain- 


less steel clips. 
CAN DRYERS 


22 Sets—Copper Can Dryers in sets of 6. 7, 8, 10, 
22. 23, and 25. Diameters—23”, 30”, 60”, & 72”. 
Widths—44”, 48”, 50°, 45”, 90”, 100” and 108”. 


SCOURING & DYEING MACHINES 
'—Sargeant 3-Bow! Skein Scouring Machine. 
10—Klauder Weldon Skein Dyeing Machines 20, 28, 

30 sticks. Hoist type. 
t—Obermeier Package Dyeing Machine. 


FULLING MILLS 
6—Rodney-Hunt Fulling Mills, Gear Drive 


DOUBLERS 
i—Parks & Woolson 66” Doubling, Reeling and Meas- 
uring Machine. 


FLAT FOLDERS 
i— Elliot & Hall Flat Folders, 42” to 60” wide 


BUTTON BREAKERS 


2—Textile & Van Viaanderen Button Breakers, 60” & 
72”. brass rolls. 


PADDERS, MANGLES, QUETCHES 


4—Textile 50” 2-Roll Dye Padders. 

7—Butterworth and Textile 50” 2-Roll Starch Mangles 

2—Textile 80” 2-Roll Mangles. 

8—Butterworth and Morrison 2 and 3-Roll Quetches, 
50”, 60” and 72” in width. 


MERCERIZING RANGE 


t—Complete Mercerizing Range. 


Cable Address: Equipment, N. Y 


BLEACH HOUSE 


2—Bleach House Jay Pilers. 

10—Bleaching 4-5 Ton Kiers, Vomit Type. 

i—5-Ton Kier, Circulating Type, with external heater, 
Dump and motor. 

2—Lincoin Double Roll Chemical Squeeze Relis. 

2—Artington Rope Squeezers with clutch puMey drive. 


BEAMERS—BATCHERS 


2—Van Viaanderen 55” Beamers. 


VACUUM PUMPS 


i—Conersville Reot Blower, 16 x 16, capacity 1560 Cpm. 
2—#3 and #4 Nash Hytor Vacuum Pumps. 
Miscl: Soutchers, Expanders, Generater Sets, Air 
Receivers, Sewing Machines, Tanks, Medine 
Heaters, Motors, Exhaust Fans, Ptheaters, 
Mandrils, Deotor Blades, Gears, Lathes, Ac- 
cumultators, ete. 


DECATERS 


2—David Gessner & Parks & Woolsen 72” and 48” wide, 
complete with Nash Pumps. 


5—WNappers. 
RUBBING MACHINES 
2—Werner 50” Rubbing Machines. 


DYE BECKS 


29—Dye Becks, Morrison, Van Viaanderen & General, 
3’ to 8’, stainless steel and wood boxes. 


PRESS 


i—Bethiehem 400 Ton Hydraulic Press, Piaten 384, x 
744%” x 4” Ram, 20” Double eleth tensions with 
G.E. 3 HP. AC motor. Bethichem water leaded 
Acoumulator System, consisting of Deane Tri 
Pump, G.E. 5'2 HP. induction meter, Beth 
water loaded Accumulator System, censisting ef 
Deane Triples Pump, size I'2” x 8”, G.E. #4 HP. 
induction motor, Bethlehem Water Loaded Aesumu- 
lator System, consisting of Deane Single Astien 
Pump, size 6'” x 8”. with Reeves variable speed 
transmission. 


WORSTED SPINNING FRAMES 


25—Ring Spinning Frames, (60 spindle each, 3'/,” 
pitch, 8” traverse, 134” ring, 4” frent roll. 


SPINNING 


2,000,000 Filling Bobbins. 
100,000 Bobbins. 
100,000 Roving Spools. 

5,000 Flyer Spools. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
2—National Brake & Electric Co. 3-Cytinder Air Com- 
pressors, type 3VS, 300 Cu. Ft. 90% pressure. Direct 
connected to 54 HP. induction metors. 


WATER SOFTENERS 
i—Permutit Water Softener, 103” high, 63° wide across 
center, clean out 13” x 17”. 
2—10 x 10 Vertical Softeners Zeolite pipisg, vatves. 
meters and fittings. 
2—Pressure Sand Filters 7’ dia. x 18 leng, comptete 
with pipe connections, valves and fittings. 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


” 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Address Inquiries to TEXTILE DIVISION, PATERSON, N. J., 5th Ave. & McClean Bivd 


Tel. ARmory 4-6540 


Supplying Equipment for: PROCESS * TEXTILE * MINING * FOOD + CHEMICAL * PLASTICS * CEMENT * PAINT * ROCK PRODUCT * RUBBER 
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FIRE PUMPS 


7—Underwriters Steam and Electrically 
operated fire pumps, 500 gals., 750 
gals, 1000 gals. and 15000 gals. 
capacity. 


TANK ON TOWER 


25000 gal. Cap. Steel Water Storage 
Tank on 68 ft. Steel Tower 





PUT YOUR PROBLEMS UP TO US 
WE ARE NOT ONLY MACHINERY DEALERS 
BUT ALSO EXPERT TEXTILE TECHNICIANS 

OF LONG AND SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 

When You Buy Textile Auxiliaries—You Buy Machinery + Expert Service 
Over 50 Plants are now Producing Defense Goods on Machines 
Sold by Textile Auxiliaries—There is a Reason! 

OME NEW ARRIVALS: 4—54” Padders 


S 

1—2 Needle Union-Special Sewing Machine 66” Padder 
1—Single Needle Union-Special Sewing Machine 45” Padder 
l 
] 
] 
l 


Set 27 Steel Tinned Drying Cans 142” 75” Inspection paacene 
a’ cu ; } ante 90’. 40’, 3 
V.V. 46” Hydro Extractor and Motor Tenters 40’, 


2—C er Jack. Kettles 50 & 100 Ge I 
Poland 32” Hydro Extractor and Motors wit a 
tayer & Lincoln Sewing Machines 2—Sets Hor. Copper Cans 60” & 66” Wide 
TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT Adjustable Folding Machine 50” 1—96” Woonsocket Napper 22 Rolls 
& MAC'Y CORP. Tubing & Measuring Machine 57” 1—Duplex Air Compressor 300 C.B.F. 


305 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


CHUUEORUREOESEDEOOOUEOROEOOOUEORUEAUEOEOEOOEOO DOU ROU RUUOEOOOOOEO EERE OROOOU ERO ROHEROONEE 


TEXTILE AUXILIARIES “omce' cna’ Werchouse: 15-17 Ormsbee Ave. 


<HOUEEGEOEDOGEEUNUECHOOORSECEOOOOODETEO OOOO CHORE DRG ESEOWRDESECTOOREREOEST FDCOROHDI NE PRED OLOL LETH TERT ICLDEOOREROOREL ECE COCDS OROSEENSG REPEC OREGECECEUECEOLOEDDONSEEDOCEO TE SOGEEHEL OOOO EER ORETEOSESCEORENECEEtSsEc@seeceteeeD 


SOUUNODOREOOEDEOEOEGOGHCEOOROERSOOROOOESDOOAGOEOOSGORDOROROOROROESEROERORCOR SOS SORORORE 
OOUOOOOEEOEDEROGHUARODOOEOESEROEOHORGONOEOROUOCOROROOEOOROCRGEREOHOOOESOHReREeOEeEoEOED 


APDUAULOAOROEOROAOOUOAOASEORORAAGEDOROROEOEEOROEOAEA OREO SO ROEOREOEOEEOE ORO ESE OO BODEEOORD 


TORNOOOUOEOROLUEOUGECEEOOUSOOUOUGOREOUEODOUOEOEOROUOEORORSEGESROEGUCOGOSODURDRURDEOROEOOONOODOROSUOLSAROROS 





CUUEDEOOOEUCOROEOROUOOOOUOOOOROOOODEGOOOOESEOOROSUEOEOEOEODOODEOEOUGEORGESUGEOROUSEOURORIOOEOROROEORORORD? 


WE BUY AND SELL 
REEVES DRIVES 


No. 000 to No. 8—All types 


SPEED REDUCERS 


RNTOURENENUEODEUEEOEOHOEROEUSEOEOEROEOOEOEOOROROROOEOGDOEOEROEDOROEOEEREOEOEEOEUOSOEOGEOROREOHOGOREEODEREDONOROEEOEOSODOGRODEGEEROGEOOROROGLEEOHUDECEOEOOEOROOEORCERDROGOORUDOGROODOGORODEOGODOOROEOROOROSEORO SOHO ROEEOEEOS 


SECOND-HAND EQUIPMENT for COARSE GOODS MILLS, Etc. 


2—Whitin 56” Willows, Greenhalgh pattern 5,000—Walmsley rustless Warper drop wires 

1—Curtis & Marble Measuring Roll, 40” width, Large assortment of New and Used Reeds, 22 Dent, 
1 yard diameter, 2600 yard dial, like new. 22% Dent, ete 

1—Curtis & Marble Measuring Roll, 55” width, Large assortment Bowser Lubricating Oil Storage 
1 yard diameter, 2600 yard dial, like new Tanks with hand dispenser cranks 

I—Direct connected Cameron Centrifugal Pump, : : 


CPOUOUHOEOOEOHOESOEOEOHOUROHOROORONOOUROROOROHOEOOOHEOEOUD 


75 gallo - i » 997 fant head > > Large assortment Zig-Zag Slasher Combs. 
rel = OD volt gy tm eee nen. Pond _ Large assortment expansion Warper Combs, coarse 
i ee ue . . work 
All Ratios we to 200 Horsepower SUPPLIES AND SPARES: Large assortment of New and Used, E-Model 
ALL DRIVES OVERHAULED 100,000—8” Plain Maple warp spinning bobbins Draper Loom Parts and Supplies, for osnaburg 
for Whitin Gravity Spindles and denim looms 
Money Back Guarantee Large assortment of Skewers, all sizes Rebuilt Jumbo Mullen bursting strength tester. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
PATRON TRANSMISSION CO. 


156 Grand St. New York City 


THREEAECHCHODOROROROROOORGEGRGHOAOOREDEOEGHOLODOOSOEOGORORGRORGEOEOOOROROUEORORORORONDEEOROGOESEOESOENODE 


LIQUIDATORS Domestic & Export 


Ss. B. SCHWARTZ, Agent 


1050 CONSTANCE ST. 9 NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


‘TannnceneenensesscesecseceessMessenersnenscecnsssenesssnsessoersouneeescueneasecneoneessneeeenesesonsesesnecesoneesguueeesuesensueeenoueeesncessneeneneueeeousecanecennensnencsuseecscsueconscecsnsucoooneesnsecsonsessS 


Oeeeeeneneueneneneneeenees 
| peeeeeeneeeeneneceeeneeneneneceeeceeneeneueenaeneeneceecnensecoeesecscececnensentsesenss 


AUNUEROEDOEAOEOUOUOHOEAOOEOEEOEOOOOEDOEAOEOEROGEEOOOESEOOOOSOORSROREOENOEOOEOOOEOOES 
OUOONOGOOOEOOAOROEOEOEORORORAONGEGEOROOOEOERSOGEGOESOSESENGEOHORSEOSESEONOEOEEOEORORORS: 


RNOOREDERROEOEOEOECOOEDEOECEOECESESUOGSUCECESOROROESOOSOREORROGUGEGHORGORORCEOROREDOROEOHOHOSERCOREROEORED 


FOR SALE 
Parkhurst 40 in. duplex Burr Picker. 
Modern 48 in. Harwood Feed. 
Sargent Cone Daster Iron Fram: 
Payne Winders & Bobbins. 
Tolhurst 40 in. Extractor. 
TOMPKINS KNITTING TABLES. 


EXTRA-CYLINDERS 


(Both Spring & Latch Needles) 
Knitting Parts 


-, .BURR-WHEELS 
(All makes & Gauges) 
Davis & Furber 80 inch NAPPER. 
McCreary 4 roll Steam Calender. 
Bruce Power Die Cutting Machine. 
Stafford & Holt “TERRYCLOTH” Knitters 
Knitting Machines.—All Kinds. 


Geo. E.. Smith Textile Machinery Co. 
P. 0. BOX 46 COHOES, N., Y. 


CAUEOEPOEOEODOUEOSDGUGEOEOUOOGOROEOHSUGESEGOROGOROROOOOOOOEGOROSODOEOROROROROHOEROROEOROCGHCHCEORSOSOREEE?. BUOCCOCUCUOCUCUCCUCUCLUCECLOCECLECECLOC OC COCUCUCCUCUOCO DOCUCOCCOLUCUCCOLUCCUCUCCOCUCELL ELEC LL ELL LLL LLL 


FOR SALE FOR SALE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Rodney Hunt 2 stringer fulling machine. 


Al condition, in use 1 yr. 
Approximately 75,000 good secondhand Tolhurst extractor & blower system motor 
loom reeds to be sold at once.—Imme- 


equipped. Write for prices. 
diate shipment can be made. These 


J. E. TEMPLE 
reeds have all been inspected and are WINONA TEXTILE MILLS, INC. 
guaranteed satisfactory for use. Can 


Winona, Minnesota 
be purchased at a fraction of the cost 
of new reeds and you can obtain im- 
mediate delivery. Send list of reeds 
wanted or write for list at once. 


AMOSKEAG INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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FOR SALE 


BACKWASH DRYER 


One 9-cylinder Taylor-Wadsworth backwash dryer 
with three circulating fans. 


For further particulars and price write 
FS-133, Textile World 


CNUOEEOUEOHOOEOEOEROEOUROUEEOGOEEOEOROOEOOEOEOESOGEOEROHOEDEEOEOORORSOHOURONOOEOHOOROSOREOY 


MOOUTUUDEAUTHTDONUONOUEOHO RED ENNEDOORESE ORDO HHOO READ HEROOHEN EERO HEOHEOOOREOHEOTOROOODEND 










seeonees svenevueeueneeeseenneennen A Attention: Ernest T. Kimball = 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
a cOUDEDEOOOLEDEDROUDESEOESESDOORORUEOROGOEREGOREOOORDOROEOROROEREDOOOOOREDOREROOEORROOOROEUROROHESOGESEDS Fsuavesseverseneesnenecesccenevanasoovecs mentee neonsoessoessessssrssneccssecessenspessenseaseesansneesnens. 
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FOR SALE 


12—20 Spindle, Silver & Gay 
make, Ballers. 5” gauge. 
7—40 Spindle Rubber thread 


coyefing machines, High 
Speed. 


10—Rachelie Knitting Looms. 
ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., INC. 


162 GREENE STREET 
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Quick ANSWERS SEARCHLIGHT 


(Classified Advertising} 


to your business problems... _ SECTIONS 
; are found in these 


pal Cenous business problems are daily be- McGRAW-HILL 


quickly and easily by the use of the Publications 
Searchlight Section of McGraw-Hill publications. 


om 


American Machinist 
The Searchliacht Section is classified advertisina: Aviation 
Business Week 


PT CC 





an use it at small cost, to announce all kinds of 
NEW YORK CITY a ; Bus Transportation 
suenevesesescoeneonnevsneususuoesesenessnenenensosnsususosesesescsesensssseconscsnsenescsessseeneonseavsest ess wants of interest To Other men in the tields Chemical & Met. Engrg. 
sevevvvvvvvsouvuovuveavasuseususeusuusussosssuusgusususssssssssocuococousoouusseuuoecececsecseeseeneennee. served by these publications. I+ is the reqular meet- Coal Age 
: FOR SALE : place of the man with business needs and the Construction Methods 


Electrical Contracting 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical World 


1 who can fill those needs. 


Ten Medium Tompkins Tables 28 : 
inch and 30 inch cylinders. Late : 


eeeneneenneneeens 


: When you want additional employees, want to buy : 
type. : dj Electronics 
; i ir = ed or surpius new equipment, want addi- ; 
FS-136, Textile World i S Engineering & Mining Journal 
= = 1 Joa: | ° : 
5 330 West 42nd St., New York Cit; : nal products to manutacture, seek additional capi- Engineering News-Record 
Sonuusoessussuonsnvsscssonvssusosssseccanuouesonuscacessuss-oeuscocusuucsseesssscessusceeensueceennoceeesedt es r have other business wants—advertise them in E. & M. J. Markets 





TOODEEOODEGEOROEOROR GROCER DOGOREREDNOGHERERORORODORUROEOROEOROROESEOSOEOOED 


FOR SALE 


Two (2)—40”—3 Bar Curved Ex- 
panders with multiple steel rollers 
like new 


Factory Management & Main. 
Food Industries 


Departmental Staff Power 
Product Engineering 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. ae a. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


the Searchlight Section for quick, profitable results! 


FS-135, Textile World 
West 42nd St., New York City 


Reneneneneneseeneesenenseecneneseseeeonene 
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OPOUEDRAROAAOO RADA DGAGAONGAAEOOIEE® - 
POOTUPYOR DT ODETEONteneneeoReeteceonenenseane Coneeneteuneneney DONGHOnOOORORONOEROHOROEOESOEOEOEOOOOOnORE: ruvouecaseanens OPUEGAORAORONOOAOEOONOEOSUGHOROGODEOEOONGEOSOGEEOOEOOODEEUGEOEOEOSEGEAEEOEUSAGHOEOGHCERORUGOGAONSEUGAUEOGRODOGUOULOROOSECOEOEUEDORORUGEOROROGEOROGEOAOROREORORCOUOEOOUDUORASASRALIEEORURSRASAEAS: 2 


FOR SALE AS AN OPERATING UNIT 


The Former MOWRY FINISHING COMPANY 
of GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Consisting of 
22—Stainless Steel Dye Jiggs. 1—Perkins Hydraulic 3-Roll Calen- 
8—Dye Padders. dar, 100 ton pressure. 


1—Aniline Black Machine. — a aeeneainn eel 
oon -Ro 
3—Sets of Dry Cans. elinweier Myaraulic 


Andrews and Goodrich Housing. Calendar. 


Miscellaneous Accessory Machinery REAL ESTATE 
as: Folders, Doublers, Tubers, Brick and frame buildings, with sprinkler sys- 
Merrow Machines, Portable Sew- tem, two stories and basement, approximately 


i i 100,000 square feet. 3 Boilers, motor generator 
ing Machines, Button Breakers, sets, steam plant. Ample supply of excellent 


Back Fillers, Starch Mixers, etc. processing water. Includes garages, ware- 
Complete Machine Shop. houses and ample land for expansion. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Fifth Ave., & McLean Blvd. Paterson, N. J. 
Tel: Armory 4-6540 Cable Address: Equipment, N. Y. 





LTUHHUEHAAAEOUOEDEOEUOUOREREUOUOUOEOEEEOUOUOUEREOUUOOOEOEOUEOOUOEEEEEGUSOOOUESGOOOOOOORDSEGUUOOOOOOELOOGUOUOOEUAOENOOOODERENUUOOOUOEEERHENOOOUOSEONCHDOODOLEOEOOOOUOEEHEHOOSUOORHONEOOODEREREGEOOOREEOHONOUOREREEHOEIOGBE? LNUNNeeneauanancnenscnacencnnccccauencancecenoecscnncnonsonsnsecenseaganeuncesesnuconeusesseneusnenenes ¢ 


JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. | NORMAN M. McDOWELL | 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS ASSOCIATES 
TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES: © 342. 142 st. Bronx, N. Y. 
APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS : : LIQUIDATIONS & APPRAISALS 
NEW AND USED : 3 FOR SALE 


VACUUM EXTRACTOR—66” width, DOUBLE 
SLOTTED, with #L-6 NASH HYTOR PUMP, 


Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street. Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J. z 
20 ae. motor, Silent chain drive from pump i 
to motor, with 1% Hp., motor to drive machine 

oa 


: auippec d with Folder Take : 
Standard Mill Supply Co. | | HERE Rie Bie mada tt | 

: 3 VICES, ~juipped with Folder Takeoff, Chise = 
USED TEXTILE MACHINERY pr SUPPLIES | oe 


For over 45 years serving domestic and export customers. 













Point and Flat Blade Types. 3 
D&F KNIT- GooDS NAPPERS, GEAR 
ee 20 roll units, 80” and 90” widths, = 
‘omplete with Folder T akeof, one with Turn 
vs. 


te 


1064-90 MAIN ST., PAWTUCKET, RB. I. cc 4 ing Arms for Tubular G 3 

= = 4—D.A. NAPPERS Woolen Type, 20 roll units, i 

5 512-14 W. 4TH ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. : : 80” to 84° widths, Se alf Oiling type on main i 
moneneennnesl AUG EODOGEDOOGOOLDALOEOOE NOH OOUELDDOGOGOGDAESEDODEGOODDOOOEDEROOEDEGOAOOORODGDEOOOGREROESCASORSGOGERO DOR DO ROE ODEROROD SO SEOGS DO RSeCe Rowe DE eNEEEtE oasenceeouassasenanavennscensncavenssconcacacevacenessesees® = cylinder, ‘“omplete with Folder Takeoff a 





i TNHHHAUOUOEEEOOENUOOOOOUEEOOOUENEOOEEOOOEOCOSEOOGOEEEUOROOUOENOUOREGOORORORROEOOEEOOOEEAODSEEOUONEOGODEOOSOEROROEEOOOEOODORENCHOEONOGROOORONOGEOOOOEENOOSEEOREEOOEASOENOOOORODORREOOEROOREEOOOEONOOEEOOSEOOOEOOOOOOD as 


es 


SQUEEZE SETS, for Light and Heavy Duty : 


HARRY STEPHENSON | | nthe Bigg © TOU Unis a to 66" wie 

3 = on the FACE, 

3 : HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 26” 48 Be : 
IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER | | Ge eke ann. starting ag aXe a : 


vers 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 3 stop Push buttons motor dr COMPARTMENT 


FULLIN G MILLS. 
NEW AND USED 


~ 


1—66” ROTARY STEAM PRESS. 
River Works, Andover, Mass 2—CLAMP TENTER FRAMES 20’ and 60° Lengths 
s . 5 x ow 

. COOUNUOAOGODARENOHOEOOEOROEAORORGENOEEORUROSEOROEROROOOOEOREE Ceenennencusenceecsensnausnssnsoenseccnsees ONUUNUGEUGOEOOEOOOGOONGENOOAAOEEODOODAOOSUOENOEEOOHOGSNOOEOOEODNEOEAOGOOOOOOEOOEOOEADOROSHIORGOOSOOERESEOEEOREOSS * = ea atin i. pee: = on psi : 
rtotevsvennsssnsccocooeennn eneneeennceosennennccenssneennnsosonneeee tuenenaneesecnnennnne eee sneeneneuenensesencncaucaneen: oeneneneconesesenscunsanssey PUueuneeccanenuneecnscosanceccnscsenseeccssssssenenensgssnsesees i = 3—SEMI-DECATURS 72” fein. copper cylinders 3 
3 = i” and 36” diame ters, complete with pumps, 
GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. |. “0802 
e #2 : 1-3 ROLL SILK CALENDER 50” face, 2 paper i 
= : rolls 20” dia. 1 steam roll 10” dia, lever set, = 
2 8 s 6 clutch drive with 10 Hp. mtr. 3 
Dealers in Rebuilt and Guaranteed — = 1-5 ROLL CALENDER, 3 Cotton & Husk Rol- : 
i 2 3 lers, approx. 20” dia. 2 steam rolls approx. 13” i 
Yarn Winding and Spinning Machinery = 3 dia., 3 roll Mycock Expander, Screw and Lever : 
s 3: Set, Friction clutch, Johnson Steam Heads z 

on “45 West 17th Street New York, N.Y. : 2—PIN TENTER Frames 20’ x 66” width and 60’ 
Veneeneensceoensevesseen Seeeneeeceenccecerce: OORRwORERRCeREeeeteeeeeceseneseene OORCE ERODE OseRRRE CREE eeeReEeE: OOORORERE DEE ROCSeeeeeeeeeeeeenenneeeeneeseaeeoeeessescens: eereenccneocoseses: PE enet 2 . 4( , ™ dt h . — D =_— > : 
aUDOURDOUEDOOEEDOOODGAEOOEGDENEONESLOEOARNLLONELELODNSSOEEDONESOEESOWRODOOLOORLOCOULAARRASUOSOOIEDESESOOSOUADOLDOROSOOIOOONCOOELOUAEDOUSLOOGLUEADASEDAARAESFOOUOSOCECENOOODAAOOOOERANESOOFOOENEOE® = 4—Woonsocket COTTON NAPPERS, 80” wide, 20 : 


roll units a oiling: on Main Cylinder com- 


~ VALLEY FALLS | MACHINERY Ce a 
“9 = i Also: DOU BLERS, DRYERS, FOLDERS, BRUSH- 


ING MACHINES, GRINDERS, and all types of 


APPRAISERS AND LIQUIDATORS 2 : FINISHING EQUIPMENT. 
= = LARGE 8S 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF = = BRUSHES, ROLLERS. EXP ANDERS S ‘all a 


NEW AND USED WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY os" *"* 


. 3 Send list of i nts 
P. O. Box 65, Valley Falls _—_ Telephone Perry 3824 Rhode Island : : tet Us Selt Your Surplus Equipment For You 
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rl MISS GLUTZ- 


VICTORIA! 


Increasing employment of Women 
Doffers Requires swing to Light 
Weight equipment. 


LANE DOFF TRUCK 


Sturdy Hardwood Dolly 


(Special steel reinforced.) 


Specify 
VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 
Canvas yarn and bobbin boxes Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for 


high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper 
Solves the WEIGHT Problem Mills Company, Fulton, New York. 


W. Z, LANE & BROS., Inc. Founded FB :. 1880 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RAPER SOAPS are Dependable Soaps. 
ROME SOAP MFG. CO. For a great many years the J. O. Draper 
Company has been supplying the textile indus- 
MANUFACTURERS OF try with better soaps for finishing processes. 


DEPENDABLE 


Textile, Laundry The industry has come to realize that the phrase 
“Depend On Draper” is not just an advertising 
and slogan, but a fact that is of real help in the 
production of better cloth. 


Special Soaps Write for literature and prices. 
WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND | J.0. DRAPER CO. 
QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. | PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
| “Low Prices Never Bought Quality” 


CONG My BALING PRESSE 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO..Der1, [] ANN ARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 





Other Sales and Service Branches in most Important Cities 
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HOW TO CUT COSTS IN 
SLITTING BURLAP FOR 
INNER-SPRING POCKETS 


In the automotive, furniture and mattress in- 
dustries, there is a heavy demand for burlap 
slit to widths for easy manufacturng of pockets 
for the springs. 


For example, one firm reports running 45” wide, 
10 ounce burlap into widths ranging from 2]/2” 
to 30” with 250 yards to each roll. The oper- 
ating cycle from bolt through machine to roll 
using one operator takes only five minutes. Pro- 
duction is approximately 20,000 full widths 
yards a day. 


Write For Interesting Folder. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 Poplar Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tete t tia tS 


D. R. KENYON & SON | 





» 








| 
| 


RARITAN, N. J. 






— TENTERING 
| and DRYING 
MACHINERY | 


|| WE'VE LEARNED A LOT 
IN OUR 50 YEARS! 


50 years of specialized experience in produc- 
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ing tanks and tubs for the textile industry 
has tought us some things that will be valuable 
to you! 


Let us tell you about our complete Caldwell 

service, which includes Stainless Steel-lined 

tanks and tubs—round, rectangular and spe- 
Catalog on request. 


cial shapes. 
) W. E. CALDWELL CO. 





Incorporated 


2060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. 
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ALL ALIKE 


Untouched by human hands, 

















Carter Travelers are doing a job 
these days wherever textile pro- 
duction is straining to meet the 


demands of our country at war. 


There is no room—there is no 


time—for mechanical failures. 


It is with this thought fore- 
most in the minds of our super- 
skilled organization, that every 


Carter Traveler is produced. 


It is the best way we can do 


our part. 






CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SAEES CO., 2106 S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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Next to the Stars and Stripes... 


AS PROUD A FLAG AS INDUSTRY CAN FLY 


Signifying 90 Percent or More Employee Participation in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan 


















I; doesn’t go into the smoke of battle, but 
wherever you see this flag you know that it spells 
Victory for our boys on the fighting fronts. To 
everyone, it means that the firm which flies it has 
attained 90 percent or more employee participa- 
tion in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan . . . that their 
employees are turning a part of their earnings 
into tanks and planes and guns regularly, every 
pay day, through the systematic purchase of 
U. S. War Bonds. 


You don’t need to be engaged in war production 
activity to fly this flag. Any patriotic firm can 
qualify and make a vital contribution to Victory 
by making the Pay-Roll Savings Plan available 
to its employees, anc by securing 90 percent or 
more employee participation. Then notify your 
State Defense Savings Staff Administrator that 


you have reached the goal. He will tell you 


how you may obtain your flag. 


If your firm has already installed the Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan, now is the time to increase your 
efforts: (1) To secure wider participation and 
reach the 90-percent goal; (2) to encourage 
employees to increase their allotments until 10 
percent or more of your gross pay roll is sub- 
scribed for Bonds. “Token” allotments will 
not win this war any more than “token’”’ resist- 
ance will keep our enemies from our shores, 
our homes. If your firm has yet to install the 
Plan, remember, TIME IS SHORT. 


Write or wire for full facts and literature on instal- 
ling your Pay-Roll Savings Plan now. Address 
Treasury Department, Section D, 709 12th Stu 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Make Every Pay Day “Bond Day" 
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This Space is a Contribution to Victory by 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 16—27879-1 
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what i takes 
... Speed 
Accuracy 
Sturdy 
Construction 
Adaptability 
Dependability 





in the Textile Industry 


That is why they are in constant use in many importani plants 
thruout the country turning out materials to win the Victory. If 
you are using old-fashioned, near-accurate methods of measur- 
ing production, you have a slowing-up problem to meet. To 


overcome it, Victory-line your machines with Productimeters, Vi CI0 RY 
eliminate waste, save valuable time in which to produce more. \" 
WRITE FOR TEXTILE CATALOGS TODAY! : - \/, 
DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. : W/ 


1931 N. Buffum Street 179 Eddy Street 
ee Lee Ae Providence, R. |. 


Tooay. the ceaseless hum of countless 





U S bobbins, shuttles, cones and spools 
is heard amid the roar of nation-wide 
production ..as America works all-out 
for Victory. 


Never has the need for quality equip- 
ment been greater; never has U S pro- 
duced finer products. 


As always—we are at your service. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 





UNITY 


Ring Travelers are necessary 
for the spinning and twisting 
of yarns and threads. Work- 
ing together we can prevent 
waste and get results. Our 


boys deserve and need the | 
best. 

Southern Representatives 

GEORGE W. WALKER i) is! TLLE 
Box 1894 Greenville, S. C. [ J 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 Spartanburg, S. C. 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
ox 236 


x LAWRENCE, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHICAGO AGENT: Albert R. Breen, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CANADIAN AGENT: W. J. Westaway. Montreal 
ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham 
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TEETH THAT TAME 
CARDING COSTS 


Our machine runners and grinders feel that they 
are getting a pat on the back when a “first time” 
customer sends in a repeat order. 

For repeat orders come in only when a new 
customer discovers that Wissco Card Clothing 
lasts so long that carding costs are cut. 


And that results not only from the fine steel 
“teeth” we make, the advantages of Wissco’s 
special foundation, and the finest, most modern 
equipment any machine runners and grinders 
could have . . . but from the skill and care of card 


setters, grinders, and inspectors. 


If what you are interested in is Card Clothing 


that will stand up, will give long, dependable 





service—and cut annual costs for carding—then 
we invite you to send in a trial order, a challenge, 
permitting us to demonstrate the superiority of 


Wissco Card Clothing. 


Write Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York—or Buffalo, Worcester. 


Chicago, San Francisco. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
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CARD CLOTHING 








PROCTOR 


> on ase i cd | 
pea: 





Me s H a ET s As 


Sea ke Cs: 


The Most Popular Sheets 
in America 


Made Stronger—Wear Longer 


Sell Faster 


PEQUOT MILLS 


Salem, Mass. 
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SASH DETERIORATION STOPPED 
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SASH REPLACEMENT. whe Mohawk Carpet Mills, of 


Amsterdam, N. Y., have eliminated the problem of sash main- 
tenance in their dye house by replacing worn-out sash with 
PC Glass Blocks. Here, where dye vats cause highly acid, 
humid air, sash deterioration was fast-—-and costly. 
the ventilation fan can be mounted in the glass block panel. 


Notice how 


Blocks stubbornly resist 


Glass 
acid atmosphere 


that harms abnormally low. 


panel until outdoor Lemperatures are if 


NEW CONSTRUCTION. wien Thomas Taylor & Sons. 


Inc. of Hudson, Mass., built their new dye they, and 
their architect, Earl Aldrich, planned in advance 
costly maintenance so common to steamy dye house operation. 


house 
to avoid 


PC Glass Blocks assure them freedom from rotting or corrod- 
ing sash and the dangers of broken and falling glass. 


you wish, ou representative will 


gladly help you plan your construc 


other materials, for the entire surface 
of the panel consists of glass and 
mortar. 

Because PC Glass Blocks have such 
high insulating value, they help you 


maintain more uniform room. tem- 


And 


cause a marked reduction of conden- 


perature and humidity. they 


sation on davlight-transmitting areas. 
Even with high room humidity, con- 
densation will not begin to form on 
glass block 


the inside surface of the 









| PITTSBURGH | 
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AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
We can ship PC Blocks in 
right now! Eight 


patterns proy ide a 


Glass 
large quantities 
attractive wide 
selection including specially de 


blocks for 
direction of transmitted light to suit 


signed diffusion and re 

every: type ol plant lavout. 
Get the about PC 

Blocks. book 


many plants have used them success 


fully. And, 


lacts Glass 


Our tree shows how 


Mail the coupon below. 


GLASS BLOCKS 


Distributed by 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W.P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


Poesy 


tion to avoid use of hard-to-get pri 


ority materials. Uhere’s no cost o1 
obligation involved. 


* * * * * * 


NO PRIORITY 
MATERIALS 
REQUIRED 


PC Glass Block panels can be installed 
without the use of priority materials. 





- ” CS ah fe 
PITTSBURGH stand for Lualdly Glass 


--~----------- 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
2088-2 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 

iNustr: “oe book 
Glass Blocks in 


Please send me your free, 
that tells how to use PC 
industrial plants. 


| 
Name | 
| 
Address a 
City State | 
‘simian 
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Mane in sizes for all 
counts and kinds of yarns. 
Co-operate with us in our 
desire to serve you quickly 
and efficiently by giving 
your highest priority rating 
on all orders and by per- 
mitting our representatives 
to aid and advise you in any 
spinning problems which 
may arise. 


Traveler Co. 
Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 
Box , — 5. &. 
— H. 
Merry ae. Ga. 
H. = LOCKMAN 
Box 515 Spartanburg, S$. C. 






@ Electric motors, textile machinery 
of all kinds, machine tools and gen- 
eral industrial equipment can be 
serviced instantly and economically 
with Bunting Bronze Standardized 
Bearings. Available in many sizes, 
completely machined and finished, 
ready for assembly, these highest 

quality bearings constitute a valuable 7 S a a Zz = 
first aid to maintenance of machines 

working on war orders. Ask your 
wholesaler. Write for catalog. The Earn a Manufacturing Profit 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, ; 
Toledo, Ohio . . . Warehouses in All By Using the Best 


Principal Cities. Machinery and Supplies 


DUSTERS 
PICKERS 
CARDS 
MULES 
WOOLEN SPINNING FRAMES 
SPOOLERS 
DRESSING FRAMES 


NAPPERS 
CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
GARNETT WIRE 
LEATHER RUBB APRONS 
| LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES 


DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 





BRONZE BUSHINGS + BEARINGS 
PRECISION BRONZE BARS + BABBITT METALS 





THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 
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NORRIS COTTON MILLS, roo 
NORTHERN HARD Maple 
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40,000 sq. ft. of floor area re-floored with 25/32'° MFEMA Northern Hard Maple 
in The Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, S. C. 


- ARMSTRONG-BRAY e M 


MAY eizkisitip | Most Lon 


FLEXIBLE BELT LACING 


we Sg naan eet T. M. NORRIS, President 


lengths for wide conveyor 
belts. Best for rubber and a ‘ : ; 
fabric belts because it com- “We have just completed re-flooring our cotton mill with Northern 


presses belt ends and pre- : : : a a a 1e . ” cay l ' 
vents fraying. Applied in a Maple stock, lay ing the new over the old floors,’ says Mr. Norris. 
few minutes with a hammer. “The completed job is very satisfactory and it is our expecta- 


2-piece hinged rocker pins. 


tion that these floors will now give us satisfactory service for the 
Also, WIREGRIP Belt Hooks ‘ d 


that fit any lacing machine. next twenty years. 

Immediate delivery on both * . ee , 

types. Cotton mill floors are subjected to very rough usage and it 
Write for Circulars requires the toughest material to stand up under the constant 


wear. After considerable investigation, we came to the decision 


ARMSTRONG-BRAY & CO. 


“The Belt Lacing People’ that Northern Maple Flooring would meet our needs and would 

5340 Northwest Highway k 1 3 . » 
Chicago, U. S. A. make a more lasting floor than any other material we might use. 

In mills everywhere, Hard Maple’s daily satisfaction and eventual 


economy have been proved through the years. When you build, 
* ered | * remodel, or re-floor, don't fail to investizate MFMA (trade- 
4 marked, guaranteed) Northern Hard Maple.: Ask your architect. 





MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1793 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Write for folder on heavy-duty finishes for old or new Maple floors, 


which further reduce cleaning costs. See Sweet's, Sec. 11/82. 


| 1 leYey me 7/,, 
—!, | MFMA Maple 
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Wear service is work service— both for maker and wearer. 
To the first, it means high production because Standard yarns 
are uniform and smooth-running—keep ends up on the machine, 


“thumbs up” for the machine operator. 


The sock or undergarment that wears long and comfortably supports 
morale in the field, on the ship or in the shop—even though the 


wearer has no way of knowing who spun the yarn. 


But wear service starts with the yarn. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER ¢ 


0, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE — 
Sales Offices: 804-6 LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. e 
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(2 Pay Mencenazn Comeso Corron) 
Absorbs and evapo- 
rates perspiration 
twice as fast as gor- 
ments made of ordi-- 
nory cotton yorn’. .. 
EXTRA comfort, 

: health protection 

'' ce. ae and cleanliness. 

2 sae he *TeatabyU.S.TestingCo. 
Tc give the best we have to our work = lan 
> 


is the highest loyalty to our fellows.’ 
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Counts on VEEDER-ROOT 
to Speed Clothing for U.S. Armed Forces 


VEEDER-ROOT COUNTING DEVICES help to keep textile 
production geared tight to the clock . . . pointing out laggard 
looms, as well as needs for adjustments on all other types of 
machinery in every kind of mill. And more, Veeder-Root 
Devices help to control quality, systematize maintenance 
and simplify payroll problems. So the textile industry's 
huge production job will zot be another case of “too 
little, too late”... but an outstanding case of 

“plenty ... in plenty of time”. 


INCORPORATED 


Col tae of te eal Ie 





VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED? HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





